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5 ria * Death of Honorius.——Valentinian III. Emperor 
AT) 9 of the Eaſt.— Adminiſtration of his Mother 
Pd 1 Placid ia. Alius and Boniface— Conqueſt of 
ina, eee 15 | Af rica by the J. andals . E 


URING a long and diſgraceful reign of Laſt years 
twenty-eight years, Honorius, emperor of mem 
the Weſt, was ſeparated from the friendſhip of rius, A. P. 
his brother, and afterwards of his nephew, who 423, Aug. 
Cites = X reigned over the Eaſt ; and Conſtantinople be- 
V <. | 3 held, with apparent indifference and ſecret joy, 
| = the calamities of Rome. The ſtrange adventures 
Anm of Placidia (1) gradually renewed, and cement- 


2 | 18 Vol. VI. B ed, 
2 g * 4 . (1) See P · 252—268. 
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ed, the alliance of the two empires. The daugh- 
ter of the great Theodoſius had been the captive 
and the queen of the Goths : ſhe loſt an affecti- 
onate huſband ; ſhe was dragged in chains by his 
inſulting aſſaſſin; ſhe taſted the pleaſure of re- 
venge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, 
for fix hundred thouſand meaſures of wheat. 
After her return from Spain to Italy, Placidia 
experienced a new perſecution in the boſom of 
her family. She was averſe to a marriage, which 
had been ſtipulated without her conſent; and the 
brave Conſtantius, as a noble reward for the ty- 
rants whom he had vanquiſhed, received, from 
the hand of Honorius himſelf, the ſtruggling and 
reluctant hand of the widow of Adolphus. But 
her reſiſtance ended with the ceremony of the 
nuptials; nor did Placidia refuſe to become the 
mother of Honoria and Valentinian the third, or 
to aſſume and exerciſe an abſolute dominion over 
the mind of her grateful huſband. The gene- 
rous ſoldier, whoſe time had hitherto been divid- 


ed between ſocial pleaſure and military ſervice, 


was taught new leſſons of avarice and ambition: 
he extorted the title of Auguſtus; and the ſer- 
vant of Honorius was aſſociated to the empire of 
the Weſt. The death of Conſtantius, in the 
ſeventh month of his reign, inſtead of diminiſh- 
ing, ſeemed to increaſe, rhe power of Placidia ; 
and the indecent familiarity (2) of her . 
whic 


( 2) Ta TuVEXN KATH £0jhce GriAnpaTra, 18 the expreſſion of 
Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 197.); who means, perhaps, 
to deſcribe the — careſſes Which Mahomet beſtowed on his 
daughter Phatemah, Quando (ſays the prophet himſelf), quando 
tubit mihi deſiderium Paradiſi, oſculor eam, et ingero linguam 
meam in os ejus. But this ſenſual indulgence was juſtified by 
miracle and myſtery ; and the anecdote has been communicated to 
the public by the Reverend Father Maracci, in his Verſion and 
Contutation of the Koran, tom, i, p. 32, 
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which might be no more than the ſymptoms of 
a childiſh affection, were univerſally attributed 
to inceſtuous love. On a ſudden, by ſome baſe 
intrigues of a ſteward and a nurſe, this exceſſive 
fondneſs was converted into an irreconcileable 
quarrel : the debates of the emperor and his ſiſter 
were not long confined within the walls of the 
palace; and as the Gothic ſoldiers adhered to 
their queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated 
with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could 
only be appeaſed by the forced or voluntary re- 
treat of Placidia and her children. The royal 
exiles landed at Conſtantinople, ſoon after the 
marriage of Theodoſius, during the feſtival of 
the Perſian victories. They were treated with 
kindneſs and magnificence ; but as the ſtatues of 
the emperor Conttantius had been rejected by the 
Eaſtern court, the title of Auguſta could not de- 
cently be allowed to his widow. Within a few 
months after the arrival of Placidia, a ſwift meſ- 
ſenger announced the death of Honorius, the 
conſequence of a dropſy; but the important ſe- 
cret was not divulged, till the neceſſary orders 
had been diſpatched for the march of a large bo- 
dy of troops to the ſea-coaſt of Dalmatia, The 
ſhops and the gates of Conſtantinople remained 
ſhut during ſeven days; and the loſs of a foreign 
prince, who could neither be eſteemed nor re- 
gretted, was celebrated with loud and affected 


demonſtrations of the public grief. 


While the miniſters of Conſtantinople iber Elevation 
and tall © 


ed by the ambition of a ſtranger. The name of : 


the rebel was John: he filled the confidential of- A. P. 423 
fice of Primicerius, or principal ſecretary ; and 48 


rated, the vacant throne of Honorius was uſurp- 


hiſtory has attributed to his character more vir- 


tues, than can eaſily be reconciled with the vio- 
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lation of the moſt ſacred duty. Elated by the 
ſubmiſſion of Italy, and the hope of an alliance 
with the Huns, John preſumed to inſult, by an 
embaſſy, the majeſty of the Eaſtern emperor ; 
but when he underſtood that his agents had been 
baniſhed, impriſoned, and at length chaced away 
with deſerved ignominy, John prepared to aſlert, 
by arms, the injuſtice of his claims. In ſuch a 
cauſe, the grandſon of the great Theodoſius 
ſhould have marched in perſ'n : but the young 
emperor was eaſily diverted, by his phyſicians, 
from ſo raſh and hazardous a deſign; and the 
conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently 
entruſted to Ardaburius, and his fon Aſpar, who 
had already ſignaliſed their valour againſt the 
Perſians. It was reſolved, that Ardaburius ſhould 
embark with the infantry ; whilſt Aſpar, at the 
head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her 
ſon Valentinian, along the ſea-coaſt of the Had- 
riatic. The march of the cavalry was performed 
with ſuch active diligence, that they ſurpriſed, 
without reſiſtance, the important city of Aqui- 
leia ; when the hopes of Aſpar were unexpectedly 
confounded by the intelligence, that a ſtorm had 
diſperſed the Imperial fleet ; and that his father, 
with only two gallies, was taken and carried a 
priſoner into the port of Ravenna, Yet this in- 
cident, unfortunate as it might ſeem, facilitated 
the conqueſt of Italy. Ardaburius employed, 
or abuſed, the courteous freedom, which he was 
permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a 
ſenſe of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as ſoon as the 
. conſpiracy was ripe for execution, he invited by 
private meſſages, and preſſed the approach of, 
Aſpar. A ſhepherd, whom the popular credu- 
lity transformed into an angel, guided the Eaſt- 
ern cavalry, by a fecret, and, it was thought, an 
impaſſable 
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impaſſable road, through the moraſſes of the Po: 
the gates of Ravenna, after a ſhort ſtruggle, 
were thrown open; and the defenceleſs tyrant 
was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cru- 
elty, of the conquerors. His right hand was firſt 
cut off; and, after he had been expoſed, mount- 
ed on an aſs, to the public deriſion, John was be- 
headed in the Circus of Aquileia. The emperor 
Theodoſius, when he received the news of the 
victory, interrupted the horſe- races; and ſinging, 
as he marched through the ſtreets, a ſuitable 
pſalm, conducted his people from the Hippo- 
drome to the church, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of the day in grateful devotion (3). 


In a monarchy, which, according to various Valentini- 


precedents, might be conſidered as elective, or an 


. . . . . eror o 
hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impoſſible that Wel, 


the intricate claims of female and collaterial ſuc- A. D. 425 
ceſſion ſhould be clearly defined (4); and Theo- 455. 


doſius, by the right of conſanguinity, or con- 
queſt, might have reigned the ſole legitimate em- 
peror of the Romans. For a moment, perhaps, 
his eyes were dazzled by the proſpect of un- 
bounded ſway; but his indolent temper gradual- 
ly acquieſced in the dictates of ſound policy. 
He contented himſelf with the poſſeſſion of the 
Eaſt ; and wiſely relinquiſhed the laborious taſlc, 
of waging a diſtant and doubtful war againſt the 

Barbarians 


(3) For theſe revolutions of the Weſtern empire, conſult Olym. 
piodor. apud Phot. p. 192, 193. 196, 197. 209. Sozomen, I. 
Ix, c. 16, Socrates, I. vii. 23, 24. Philoſtorgius, I. xii. c. 10, 
11. and Godefroy, Diſſertat. p. 486. Procopius, de Bell. Van- 
dal. I. i. c. 3. p. 182, 183. Theophanes, in Chronograph. p. 
72, 73. and the Chronicles. 2 

(4) See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, I. ii. c. 7. He has la- 
boriouſly, but vainly, attempted to form a reaſonable ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence, from the various and diſcordant mones of royal 
ſucceſſion, which have been introduced by fraud, or force, by time, 
or accident, 
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Barbarians beyond the Alps; or of ſecuring the obe- 
dience of the Italians and Africans, whoſe minds 
were alienated by the irreconcileable difference of 
language and intereſt. Inſtead of liſtening to the 
voice of ambition, Theodoſius reſolved to imi- 
tate the moderation of his grand-father, and to 
ſeat his couſin Valentinian on the throne of the 
Weſt. The royal infant was diſtinguiſhed at 
Conſtantinople by the title of Nobiliſſimus : he 
was promoted, before his departure from Theſſa- 
lonica, to the rank and dignity of Cæſar; and, 
after the conqueſt of Italy, the patrician Helion, 
by the authority of Theodoſius, and in the pre- 
ſence of the ſenate, ſaluted Valentinian the third 
by the name of Auguſtus, and ſolemnly inveſted 
him with the diadem, and the Imperial purple (5). 
By the agreement of the three females who go- 
verned the Roman world, the fon of Placidia was 
betrothed ro Eudoxia, the daughter of Theo- 
doſius and Athenais; and, as ſoon as the lover 
and his bride had attained the age of puberty, 
this honourable alliance was faithfully accom- 
pliſned. At the ſame time, as a compenſation, 
perhaps, for the expences of the war, the Weſt- 
ern Illyricum was detached from the Italian do- 
minions, and yielded to the throne of Conſtanti- 
nople (6). The emperor of the Eaſt acquired the 
uſeful dominion of the rich and maritime pro- 
vince of Dalmatia, and the dangerous ſovereign- 
ty of Pannonia and Noricum, which had been 
filled and ravaged above twenty years, by a pro- 

miſcuous 


(5) The original writers are not agreed (ſee Muratori, Annali 
d'Italia, tom, iv. p. 139.), whether Valentinian received the Im- 
perial diadem at Rome or Ravenna. In this uncertainty, I am 
willing to believe, that ſome reſpect was ſhewn to the ſenate. 

(6) The count de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. 
Vu. p. 292—300.) has eſtabliſhed the reality, explained the mo- 
tives, and traced the conſequences, of this remarkable ceſſion. 
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miſcuous crowd of Huns, Oftrogoths, Vandals, 
and Bavarians, Theodoſius and Valentinian con- 
tinued to reſpect the obligations of their public 
and domeſtic alliance ; but the unity of the Ro- 
man government was finally diſſolved. By a po- 
ſitive declaration, the validity of all future laws 
was limited to the dominions of their peculiar 
author; unleſs he ſhould think proper to com- 
municate them, ſubſcribed with his own hand, 
for the approbation of his independent col- 


league (7). 


Valentinian, when he received the title of Au- Alminic- 


guſtus, was no more than fix years of age: and 
his long minority was entruſted to the guardian 


care of a mother, who might aſſert a female A. D. 425 
claim to the ſucceſſion of the Weſtern empire. 189. 


Placidia envied, but ſhe could not equal, the re- 
putation and virtues of the wife and ſiſter of 
Theodoſius; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the 
wiſe and ſucceſsful policy of Pulcheria. The 
mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power, 
which ſhe was incapable of exerciſing (8): ſhe 
reigned :wenty-five years, in the name of her fon ; 


and the character of that unworthy emperor gra- 
dually countenanced the ſuſpicion, that Placidia 


had enervated his youth by a diſſolute education, 
and 


(7) See the firſt Novel of Theodoſius, by which he ratifies and 
communicates (A. D. 438.) the Theodoſian Code. About forty 
years before that time, the unity of legiſlation had been proved by 
an exception. The Jews, who were numerous in the cities of 
Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of the Eſt to juſtify their 
exemption from municipal offices (Cod, Theod, I. xvi, tit. vii, 
leg. 13.) ; and the Wellern“'emperor was obliged to invalidate, 
by a ſpecial edit, the law quam conſtat meis partibus eſie dam- 
noſam. Cod. Theod. |. xi. tit. i. leg. 158. 

(3) Caſſiodorius (Variar. I. xi. epiſt. i. p. 238.) has compared 
the regencies of Placidia and Amalaſuntha, He arraigns the 
weakneſs of the mother of Valentinian, and praiſes the virtues of 
his royal miſtreſs. On this occaſion, flattery ſeems to have ſpoken 

4 


the language of truth. 


his mother 


8 


Her two 


generals 
ZEtius and 


Boniface. 
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and ſtudiouſly diverted his attention from every 
manly and honourable purſuit. Amidſt the de- 
cay of military ſpirit, her armies were command- 
ed by two generals, /Etius (9) and Boniface (10), 


who may be deſervedly named as the laſt of the 


Romans, Their union might have ſupported a 
ſinking empire; their diſcord was the fatal and 
immediate cauſe of the loſs of Africa, The in- 
vaſion and defeat of Attila has immortalized the 
fame of Ætius; and though time has thrown a 
ſhade over the exploits of his rival, the defence 
of Marſcelles, and the deliverance of Africa, at- 
teſt the military talents of count Boniface. In 
the field of battle, in partial encounters, in ſingle 
combats, he was ſtill the terror of the Barbarians : 
the clergy, and particularly his friend Auguſtin, 
were edified by the Chriſtian piety, which had 
once tempted him to retire from the world ; the 
people applauded his ſpotleſs integrity ; the army 
dreaded his equal and inexorable juſtice, which 
may be diſplayed in a very ſingular example. A 
peaſant, who complained of the criminal intimacy 
between his wife and a Gothic ſoldier, was direct- 
ed to attend his tribunal the following day: in the 
evening the count, who had diligently informed 
himſelf of the time and place of the aſſignation, 
mounted his horſe, rode ten miles into the coun- 
try, ſurpriſed the guilty couple, puniſhed the ſol- 

dier 


(9) Phileſtorgius, I. xii. c. 12, and Godefroy's Diſſertat. p. 
493, &c.; and Renatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon. I. ii. 


c. 8. in tom. ii, p. 163. The father of ÆEtius was Gaudentins, an 


illuſtrious citizen of the province of Scythia, and maſter- general of 
the cavalry: his mother was a rich and noble Italian. From his 
«arhieſt youth, ZEtius, as a ſoldier and a hoſtage, had converſed 
ith the Barbarians, 

(30) For the character of Boniface, ſee Olympiodorus, apud 
Phot. p. 196. z and St, Auguſtin, apud Tillemont, Memoires 
Eccleſ. tom, xiii. p. 712-715. 886. The biſhop of Hippo at 
length deplored the fall of his friend, who, after a ſolemn vow of 
chaſtity, had married a ſecond wife of the Arian ſet, and who 
was ſuſpected of keeping ſeveral concubines in his houſe, 


bad. 
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dier with inſtant death, and ſilenced the com- 
plaints of the huſband, by preſenting him, the 
next morning, with the head of the adulterer. 
The abilities of ZEtius and Boniface might have 
been uſefully employed againſt the public ene- 
mies, in ſeparate and important commands ; but 
the experience of their paſt conduct ſhould have 
decided the real favour and confidence of the em- 
preſs Placidia. In the melancholy ſeaſon of her 
exile and diſtreſs, Boniface alone had maintained 
her cauſe with unſhaken fidelity; and the troops 
and treaſures of Africa had eſſentially contributed 
to extinguiſh the rebellion. The ſame rebellion 
had been ſupported by the zeal and activity of 
Etius, who brought an army of fixty thouſand 
Huns from the Danube to the confines of Italy, 
for the ſervice of the uſurper. The untimely 
death of John, compelled him to accept an ad- 
vantageous treaty ; but he ſti]] continued, the ſub- 
ject and the ſoldier of Valentinian, to entertain a 
ſecret, perhaps a treaſonable, correſpondence with 
his Barbarian allies, whoſe retreat had been pur- 
chaſed by liberal giſts, and more liberal promiſes. 
But Etius poſſeſſed an advantage of ſingular mo- 
ment in a female reign : he was preſent : he be- 
ſieged, with artful and aſſiduous flattery, the pa- 
lace of Ravenna, diſguiſed his dark deſigns with 
the maſk of loyalty and friendſhip; and at length 
deceived both his miſtreſs and his abſent rival, by 
a ſubtle conſpiracy, which a weak woman, and a 


brave man, could not eaſily ſuſpect. He ſecretly Error and 


perſuaded (1 1) Placidia to recall Boniface from the 
government 


(11) Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 3, 4. P. 182—186.) 
relates the fraud of ZEitius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loſs 
of Africa, This anecdote, which is ſupported by ſome collateral 
teſtimony (ſee Ruinart, Hiſt, Perſecut. Vandal. p. 420, 421.), 
ſeems agreeable to the practice of ancient and modern courts, and 
would be naturally revealed by the repentance of Boniface, 


revolt of 
Boniface in 
Africa, 

A. D. 427. 
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government of Africa ; he ſecretly adviſed Boni- 
face to diſobey the Imperial ſummons : to the one, 
he repreſented the order as a ſentence of death; 


to the other, he ſtated the refuſal as a ſignal of 


revolt; and when the credulous and unſuſpectful 
count had armed the province in his defence, 
Ztius applauded his ſagacity in foreſeeing the re- 
bellion, which his own perfidy had excited. A 
temperate enquiry into the real motives of Boni- 
face, would have reſtored a faithful ſervant to his 
duty and to the republic; but the arts of Ætius 
ſtill continued to betray and to inflame, and the 
count was urged, by perſecution, to embrace the 
moſt deſperate counſels. The ſucceſs with which 
he eluded or repelled the firſt attacks, could not 


inſpire a vain confidence, that, at the head of 


ſome looſe, diſorderly Africans, he ſhould be able 
to withſtand the regular forces of the Weſt, com- 
manded by a rival, whoſe military character it 
was impoſſible for him to deſpiſe. After ſome 
heſitation, the laſt ſtruggles of prudence and loy- 
alty, Boniface diſpatched a truſty friend to the 
court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, king 
of the Vandals, with the propoſal of a ſtrict alli- 
ance, and the offer of an advantageous and per- 
tual ſettlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority 
of Honorius had obtained a precarious eſtabliſh- 
ment in Spain; except only in the province of 
Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had 
fortified their camps, in mutual diſcord, and 
hoſtile independence. The Vandals prevailed ; 


and their adverſaries were beſieged in the Ner- 


vaſhan hills, between Leon and Oviedo, till the 
approach of Count Aſterius compelled, or rather 
provoked, the victorious Barbarians to remove 
the ſcene of the war to the plains of Beœtica. 
The rapid progreſs of the Vandals ſoon required 

a more 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


a more effectual oppoſition ; and the maſter-ge- 
neral Caſtinus marched againſt them with a nu- 
merous army of Romans and Goths, Van- 
quiſhed in battle by an inferior enemy, Caſtinus 
fled with diſhonour to Tarragona; and this me- 
morable defeat, which has been repreſented as 
the pumſhment, was moſt probably the effect, 
of his raſh preſumption (12). Seville and Car- 
thagena became the reward, or rather the prey, 
of the ferocious conquerors; and the veſſels 
which they found in the harbour of Carthagena, 
might eaſily tranſport them to the iſles of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca, where the Spaniſh fugitives, 
as in a ſecure receſs, had vainly concealed their 
families and their fortunes. The experience of 
navigation, and perhaps the proſpect of Africa, 
encouraged the Vandals to accept the invitation 
which they received from Count Boniface ; and 
the death of Gonderic ſerved only to forward 
and animate the bold enterpriſe. In the room 
of a prince, not conſpicuous for any ſuperior 
powers of the mind or body, they acquired his 
baſtard brother, the terrible Genferic (13); a 
name, which, in the deſtruction of the Roman 
empire, has deſerved an equal rank with the 
names of Alaric and Attila. The king of the 
Vandals is deſcribed to have been of a middle 

ſtature, 


(12) See the Chronicles of Proſper and Idatius. Salvian (de 
Gubernat, Dei, 1. vii. p. 246. Paris, 1608.) aſcribes the victory 
of the Vandals to their ſuperior piety. They faſted, they prayed, 
they carried a Bible in the front of the Hoſt, with the deſign, per- 
haps, of reproaching the perfidy and ſacrilege of their enemies. 

(13) Gizericus (his name is variouſly expreſſed) ftatura medio- 
cris et equi caſũ claudicans, animo profundus, fermone rarus, 
luxuriz contemptor, ira turbidus habendi, cupidus, ad ſolicitan- 
das gentes providentiſſimus, ſemina contentionum jacere, odia 
miſcere paratus, Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 33. p. 657. 
This portrait, which is drawn with ſome kill, and a ſtrong like- 
neſs, muſt have been copied from the Gothic hiſtory of Caſſiodorius. 


It 


Genſeric, 
king of the 
Vandals. 
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ſtature, with a lameneſs in one leg, which he 
had contracted by an accidental fall from his 
horſe. His flow and cautious ſpeech ſeldom 
declared the deep purpoſes of his ſoul : he diſ- 
dained to imitate the luxury of the vanquiſhed , 
but he indulged the ſterner paſſions of anger 
and revenge. The ambition of Genſeric was 
without bounds, and without ſcruple; and the 
warrior could dexterouſly employ the dark en- 
gines of policy to ſolicit the allies who might be 
uſeful to his ſucceſs, or to ſcatter among his 
enernies the ſeeds of hatred and contention. Al- 
moſt in the moment of his departure he was in- 
formed, that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, 
had preſumed to ravage the Spaniſh territories, 
which he was reſolved to abandon. Impatient 
of the inſult, Genſeric purſued the haſty retreat 
of the Suevi as far as Merida; precipitated the 
king and his army into the river Anas, and 
calmly returned to the ſea- ſnore, to embark his 
He lande in victorious troops. The veſſels which tranſported 
A 5. the Vandals over the modern Streights of Gi— 
May, braltar, a channel only twelve miles in breadth, 
were furniſhed by the Spaniards, who anxiouſly 
wiſhed their departure; and by the African ge- 
neral, who had implored their formidable aſſiſt- 

ance (14). 
and re- Our fancy, fo long accuſtomed to exaggerate 
views his and multiply the martial ſwarms of Barbarians 


army, 


A. D. 429. that ſeemed to iſſue from the North, will 
e 


(14) See the Chronicle of Idativs. That biſhop, a Spaniard 
and a contemporary, places the paſſage of the Vandals in the 
month of May, of the year of Abraham (which commences in 
October) 2444. This date, which coincides with A. D. 429, is 
confirmed by Ifidore, another Spaniſh biſhop, and is juſtly prefer- 
red to the opinion of thole writers, who have marked for that 


event, one of the two preceding years. See Pagi Critica, tom, ii, 
p. 20s, &c. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


be ſurpriſed by the account of the army which 
Genſeric muſtered on the coaſt of Mauritania. 
The Vandals, who in twenty years had pene- 
trated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
united under the command of their warlike king; 
and he reigned with equal authority over the 
Alani, who had paſſed, within the term of hu- 
man life, from the cold of Scythia to the exce(- 
five heat of an African climate. The hopes of 
the bold enterpriſe had excited many brave ad- 
venturers of the Gothic nation ; and many de- 
ſperate provincials were tempted to repair their 
fortunes by the ſame means which had occaſion- 
ed their ruin, Yet this various multitude amount- 


ed only to fifty thouſand effective men; and 


though Genſeric artfully magnified his apparent 
ſtrength, by appointing eighty chr/zarchs, or 
commanders of thouſands, the fallacious increaſe 
of old men, of children, and of flaves, would 
ſcarcely have ſwelled his army to the number of 
fourſcore thouſand perſons (15). But his own 
dexterity, and the diſcontents of Africa, ſoon 
fortified the Vandal powers, by the acceſſion of 


numerous and active allies. The parts of Mau- The 
ritania, which border on the great deſert, and Moors. 


the Atlantic ocean, were filled with a fierce and 
untractable race of men, whoſe ſavage temper 
had been exaſperated, rather than reclaimed, by 
their dread of the Roman arms, The wander- 


ing 


(1 5) Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. e. 5. p. 190.) 
and Victor Vitenſis (de Perſecutione Vandal. I. i. c. x. p. 3. «dir. 
Ruinart). We are aſſured by Ida ius, that Genſeric evacuated 
Spain, cum Vandalis omnibus eorumque familiis ; and Poſſidius 
(in Vit. Auguſtin. c. 28. apud Ruinart, p. 427.) deſcribes his army, 
as manus ingens immanium gentium Vandalorum et Alanorum, 
commixtam ſecum habens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque divei ſa- 
rum perſynas. 
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The Do- 
natiſts. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
ing Moors (16), as they gradually ventured to 


approach the ſea-ſhore, and the camp of the Van- 


dals, muſt have viewed with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment the dreſs, the armour, the martial pride 
and diſcipline of the unknown ſtrangers, who 
had landed on their coaſt; and the fair com- 
plexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany, 
formed a very ſingular contraſt with the ſwarthy 
or olive hue, which is derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of the torrid zone, After the firſt 
difficulties chad in ſome meaſure been removed, 
which aroſe from the mutual ignorance of their 
reſpective language, the Moors, regardleſs of 
any future conſequence, embraced the alliance 
of the enemies of Rome; and a crowd of naked 
favages ruſhed from the woods and vallies of 
Mount Atlas, to fatiate their revenge on the po- 
liſhed tyrants, who had injuriouſly expelled them 
from the native ſovereignty of the land. 

The perſecution of the Donatiſts (17) was an 
event not leſs favourable to the deſigns of Gen- 
ſeric, Seventeen years before he landed in Afri- 
ca, a public conference was held at Carthage, by 
the order of the magiſtrate. The Catholics were 
ſatisfied, that, after the invincible reaſons which 
they had alleged, the obſtinacy of the ſchiſma- 
tics muſt be inexcuſable and voluntary; and the 
emperor Honorius was perſuaded to inflict the 
moſt rigorous penalties on a faction, which had 


ſo long abuſed his patience and clemency. Three 
hundred 


(16) For the manners'of the Moors, ſee Procopius (de Bell. Van- 
dal. J. ii. c. 6. p. 249+ ; for their figure and complexion, M. de Buf- 
fon (Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 430.). Procopius ſays in 
general, that the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death 
of Valentinian (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 5. p. 190.); and it is pro- 
bable, that the independent tribes did not embrace any uniform 
tyilem of policy. 

(15) See Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſ. tom. xiii. p. 516—558. ; 
and the whole ſeries of the pei ſecution, in the original monuments, 
publiſhed by Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 323515, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


$ 1 hundred biſhops (18), with many thouſands of 


wy 


the inferior clergy, were torn from their churches, 
ſtripped of their eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, baniſhed 
to the iſlands, and proſcribed by the laws, if 
they preſumed to conceal themſelves in the pro- 
vinces of Africa, Their numerous congregati- 
ons, both in cities and in the country, were de- 
prived of the rights of citizens, and of the ex- 
erciſe of religious worſhip. A regular ſcale of 
fines, from ten to two hundred pounds of filver, 
was curiouſly aſcertained, according to the di- 
ſtinctions of rank and fortune, to puniſh the 
crime of alliſting at a ſchiſmatic conventicle ; 
and if the fine had been levied five times, with- 
out ſubduing the obſtinacy of the offender, his 
future puniſhment was referred to the diſcretion 
of the Imperial court (19). By theſe ſeverities, 
which obtained the warmeſt approbation of St. 
Auguſtin (20), great numbers of Donatiſts were 
reconciled to the Catholic church : but the fana- 
tics, who ſtil] perſevered in their oppoſition, were 
provoked to madneſs and deſpair ; the diſt ract- 
ed country was filled with tumult and blood- 
ſhed; the armed troops of Circumcellions alter- 

nately 


(18) The Donatiſt biſhops, at the conference of Carthage, 
amounted to 279; and they aſſerted, that their whole number was 
not leſs than 400. The Catholics had 286 preſent, 120 abſent, 
beſides 64 vacant biſhoprics. 

(19) The fifth title of the ſixteenth book of the Theodoſian 
Code, exhibits a ſeries of the Imperial laws againſt the Donatiſts, 
from the year 420 to the year 428. Of theſe the 54th law, pro- 
mulgated by Honorius, A. D. 414, is the moſt ſevere and 
effe&ual. 

(20) St. Auguſtin altered his opinion with regard to the proper 
treatment of heretics, His pathetic declaration of pity and ingul - 

ence for the Manichzans, has been inſerted by Mr. Locke (vol. 
li. p. 469.) among the choice ſpecimens of his common-place 
book. Another philoſopher, the celebrated Bayle (tom. ii. p. 445 
—496.), has refuted, with ſuperfluous diligence and ingenuity, 
the arguments, by which the biſhop of Hippo juſtified, in his old 
age, the perſecution of the Donatiſts. | 
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nately pointed their rage againſt themſelves, or 
againſt their adverſaries; and the calendar of 
martyrs received on both ſides a conſiderable 
augmentation-(21). Under theſe circumſtances, 
Genſeric, a Chriſtian, but an enemy of the or- 
thodox communion, ſhewed himſelf to the Do- 
natiſts as a powerful deliverer, from whom they 
might reaſonably expect the repeal of the odious 
and oppreſſive edicts of the Roman emperors (22). 
The conqueſt of Africa was facilitated by the 
active zeal, or the ſecret favour, of a domeſtic 
faction; the wanton outrages againſt the churches, 
and the clergy, of which the Vandals are ac- 
cuſed, may be fairly imputed to the fanaticiſm 
of their allies; and the intolerant ſpirit, which 
diſgraced the triumph of Chriſtianity, contribut- 


ed to the loſs of the moſt important province of 


the Weſt (23). 
The court and the people were aſtoniſhed by 
the ſtrange intelligence, that a virtuous hero, 


A. D. 430. after ſo many favours, and ſo many ſervices, had 


renounced his allegiance, and invited the Barba- 
rians to deſtroy the province entruſted to his 
command. 


(21) See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiii. p. $86—592. 806. 
The Donatiſts boaſted of thouſands of theſe voluntary martyrs, 
Auguſtin aflerts, and 128 with truth, that theſe numbers 
were much exaggerated ; but he ſternly maintains, that it was 
better that ſome ſhould burn themſelves in this world, than that a! 
ſhould burn in hell flames. | 

(22) According to St. Auguſtin and Theodoret, the Donatiſts 
were inclined to the principles, or at leaſt to the party, of the 
Arians, which Genſeric ſupported, Tillemont, Mem. Ecclel. 
tom. vi. 85 68. 

(23) See Baronius, Annal. Ecclef. A. D. 428. No. 7. A. D. 
439. No. 35» The cardinal, though more inclined to ſeek the 
cauſe of great events in heaven than on the earth, has obſerved the 
apparent connection of the Vandals and the Donatiſts. Under the 
reign of the Barbarians, the ſchiſmatics of Africa enjoyed an ob- 
ſcure peace of one hundred years; at the end of which, we may 
again trace them by the light of the Imperial perſecutions, See 

illemont, Mem, Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 192, &c. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


command. The friends of Boniface, who ſtill 
believed that his criminal behaviour might be 


F excuſed by ſome honourable motive, ſolicited, 


during the abſence of ÆEtius, a free conference 
with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an offi- 


cer of high diſtinction, was named for the im- 


portant embaſly (24). In their firſt interview at 
Carthage, the imaginary provocations were mu- 
tually explained; the oppoſite letters of AÆtius 
were produced and compared ; and the fraud 
was eaſily detected. Placidia and Boniface la- 
mented their fatal error; and the Count had 
ſufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgive- 
neſs of his ſovereign, or to expoſe his head to 
her future reſentment. His repentance was fer- 
vent and ſincere; but he ſoon diſcovered, that 
it was no longer in his power to reſtore the edi- 
fice which he had ſhaken to its foundations, Car- 
thage, and the Roman garriſons, returned with 
their general to the allegiance of Valentinian ; 
but the reſt of Africa was ſtill diſtracted with 
war and faction ; and the inexorable king of 
the Vandals, diſdaining all terms of accommo- 
dation, ſternly refuſed to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion 
of his prey. The band of veterans, who march- 
ed under the ſtandard of Boniface, and his haſty 
levies of provincial troops, were defeated with 
conſiderable olſs: the victorious Barbarians in- 
ſulted the open country; and Carthage, Cirta, 

Vol. VI. C and 


(24) In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St. Auguſtin, 
without examining the grounds of the quarrel, pioufly exhorts 
him to diſcharge the duties of a Chriſtian and a ſubject ; to extri- 
cate himſelf without delay from his dangerous and guilty ſituation ; 
and even, if he could obtain the conſent of his wife, to embrace 
a life of celibacy and penance (Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom, 
xiii, p. 890.). The biſhop was intimately connected with Darius, 
the miniſter of peace (Id. tom. xii, p. 928.) 


Deſolation 
of Africa, 
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and Hippo Regius, were the only cities that ap- 
peared to riſe above the general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coaſt 
was filled with frequent monuments of Roman 
art and magnificence ; and the reſpective degrees 
of improvement might be accurately meaſured 
by the diſtance from Carthage and the Mediter- 
ranean, A ſimple reflection will impreſs every 
thinking mind with the cleareſt idea of fertility 
and cultivation : the country was extremely po- 
pulous ; the inhabitants reſerved a liberal ſubſiſt- 
ence for their own uſe; and the annual exporta- 
tion, particularly of wheat, was ſo regular and 
plentiful, that Africa deſerved the name of the 
common granary of Rome and of mankind, 
On a ſudden, the ſeven fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the 
invaſion of the Vandals; whoſe deſtructive rage 
has perhaps been exaggerated by popular animo- 
ſity, religious zeal, and extravagant declamation. 
War, in its faireſt form, implies a perpetual vio- 
lation of humanity and juſtice; and the hoſti- 
lities of Barbarians are inflamed by the fierce 
and lawleſs ſpirit which inceſſantly diſturbs their 
peaceful and domeſtic ſociety. The Vandals, 
where they found reſiſtance, ſeldom gave quar- 
ter; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen 
were expiated by the ruin of the cities under 
whoſe walls they had fallen. Careleſs of the di- 
ſtinctions of age, or ſex, or rank, they employ- 
ed every ſpecies of indignity and torture, to 
force from the captives a diſcovery of their hid- 
den wealth. The ſtern policy of Genſeric juſ- 
tified his frequent examples of military executi- 
on: he was not always the maſter of his own 
paſſions, or of thoſe of his followers; and the 
calamities of war were aggravated by the licen- 

tiouſneſs 
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tionſneſs of the Moors, and the fanaticiſm of 


D- = 4 

the Donatiſts. Yet I ſhall not eaſily be perſuad- 
ſt cd, that it was the common practice of the Van- 
in gals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, 


of a country where they intended to ſettle : nor 
can I believe that it was a uſual ſtratagem to 
flaughter great numbers of their priſoners before 
the walls of a beſicged city, for the ſole purpoſe 
of infecting the air, and producing a peſtilence, 
of which they themſelves muſt have been the 
fiſt victims (25). 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was Siege of 
tortured by the exquiſite diſtreſs of beholding AN 
the ruin, which he had occaſioned, and whoſe Mw. 
rapid progreſs he was unable to check. After 
the loſs of a battle, he retired into Hippo Re- 
gius; where he was immediately beſieged by an 
enemy, who conſidered him as the real bulwark 
of Africa. The maritime colony of Hippo (26), 
about two hundred miles weſtward of Carthage, 
had formerly acquired the diſtinguiſhing epither 
of Regius, from the reſidence of Numidian kings; 
and ſome remains of trade and populouſneſs till 

C 2 adhere 


(25) The original complaints of the defolation of Africa are 
XX contained, I. In a letter from Capreolus, biſhop of Carthage, to 
n XZ excuſe his abſence from the council of Epheſus (ap. Ruinart, p. 

44729.) 2. In the life of St. Auguſtin, by his friend and colleague 
 Poſſidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427.). 3. In the Hiſtory of the Vandalic 
, = Perſecution, by Victor Vitenſis (1. i. c. 1. 2, 3. edit. Ruinart), The 
- FX laſt pictture, which was drawn ſixty years after the event, is more 

—* expreſſive of the author's paſſions than of the truth of facts. 

(26) See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 11, part ii. p. 112, 
Leo African. in Ramuſio, tom. 1. fol. 70. L'Atrique de Marmol, 
tom. ii. p. 434. 437. Shaw's Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo 
Regius was finally deſtroyed by the Arabs in the ſeventh century; 
but a new town, at the diſtance of two miles, was built with the 
materials; and it contained, in the ſixteenth century, about three 
— Luadred families of induſtrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. 

Tue adjacent territory is renowned for a pure air, a fertile foil, 
and plenty of exquiate fruits, 


20 


Death of 
St. Auguſ- 


tin, A. D. 
430, Aug. genuouſly confeſſes; but from the moment of his 
8. 


2 
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adhere to the modern city, which is known in 
Europe by the corrupted name of Bona. The 
military labours, and anxious reflections, of Count 
Boniface, were lleviated by the edifying conver- 
ſation of his friend St. Auguſtin (27); till that 
biſnop, the light and pillar of the Catholic church, 
was gently releaſed, in the third month of the 
ſiege, and in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, 
from the actual and the impending calamities of 
his country. The youth of Auguſtin had been 
ſtained by the vices and errors, which he fo in- 


converſion, to that of his death, the manners of 
the biſhop of Hippo were pure and auſtere : and 
the moſt conſpicuous of his virtues was an ar- 
dent zeal againſt heretics of every denominati- 
on; the Manichæans, the Doratiſts, and the 
Pelagians, againſt whom he waged a perpetual 
controverſy, When the city, ſome months after 
his death, was burnt by the Vandals, the library 
was fortunately ſaved, which contained his vo- 
luminous writings; two hundred and thirty-two 
ſeparate books or treatiſes on theological ſubjects, 
beſides a complete expoſition of the pſalter and 
the goſpel, and a copious magazine of epiſtles 
and homilies (28). According to the judgment 


of 


(27) The life of St. Auguſtin, by Tillemont, fills a quarto 
volume (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiii.) of more than one thouſand pa- 
ges; and the diligence of that learned Janſeniſt was excited, on 
_— occaſion, by factious and devout zeal for the founder of his 
lec 

(28) Such atleaſt is the account of Victor Vitenſis (de Perſecut. 
Vandal. I. i. c. 3.); though Gennadius ſeems to doubt whether 
any perſon had read, or even collected, all the works of St. Au- 
guſtin (See Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 319. in Catalog. Scriptor. 
Eccleſ,), They have been repeatedly printed; and Dupin (Bibli- 
otheque Eceleſ. tom. iii. p. 158-257.) has given a large and ſu- 
tisfattory abſtract of them, as they ſtand in the laſt * 1 oh of the 
Benedictines. My perſonal acquaintance with the biſhop of Hippe 
does not extend beyond the Cons, and the City 7 Coa. 
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of the moſt impartial critics, the ſuperficial learn- 
ing of Auguſtin was confaned to the Latin lan- 
guage (29); and his ſtyle, though ſometimes 
animated by the eloquence of paſſion, is uſually 
clouded by falſe and affected rhetoric. But he 
poſſeſſed a ſtrong, capacious, argumentative 
mind; he boldly founded the dark abyſs of 
grace, predeſtination, free-will, and original fin; 
and the rigid ſyſtem of Chriſtianity which he 
framed or reſtored (30), has been entertained, 
with public applauſe, and ſecret reluctance, by 


the Latin church (31). 
By the ſkill of Boniface, and perhaps by the 
ignorance of the Vandals, the ſiege of Hippo was 


continually open ; and when the adjacent coun- 
try had been exhauſted by irregular rapine, the 
beſiegers themſelves were compelled by famine 
to relinquiſh their enterpriſe. The importance 
and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the re- 

gent 


(29) In his early youth (Confeſſ. i. 14.) St. Auguſtin diſliked 
and neglected the ſtudy of Greek; and he frankly owns that he 
read the Platoniſts in a Latin verſion (Confeſſ. vii. g.). Some 
modern critics have thought, that his ignorance of Greek diſqua- 
lified him from expounding the ſcriptures ; and Cicero or Quinti- 
lian would have required the knowledge of that language in a pro- 
feſſor of rhetoric. 

(30) Theſe queſtions were ſeldom agitated, from the time of St. 
Paul to that of St. Auguſtin, I am informed that the Greek fa- 
thers maintain the natural ſentiments of the Semi-pelagians ; and 
that the orthodoxy of St. Auguſtin was derived from the Manicha> 
an ſchool, | 

(31) The church of Rome has canoniſed Auguſtin, and repro- 
bated Calvin, Yet as the real difference between them is inviſible 
even to a theological microſcope; the Moliniſts are oppreſſed by 
the authority of the ſaint, and the Janſenilts are diſgraced by their 
reſemblance to the heretic. In the mean while the Proteſtant 
Arminians ſtand aloof, and deride the mutual perplexity of the 
diſputants (See a curious Review of the Controverly, by Le Clerg, 
Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. xiv. p. 144—398-)- Perhaps a 
reaſoner ſtill more independent, may ſmile in 4:5 turn, when he 
peruſes an Arminian Commentary on the Epiſtle to the Romans, 


2L 


Defeat and 
retreat of 
Boniface, 
protracted above fourteen months: the ſea was A. P. 431. 
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gent of the Weſt. Placidia implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of her eaſtern ally; and the Italian fleet 
and army were rcinforced by Aſpar, who failed 
from Conſtantinople with a powerful armament. 
As ſoon as the fo ce of the two empires was 
united under the command of Boniface, he bold- 
ly marched againſt the Vandals; and the loſs of 
a ſecond battle irretrievably decided the fate of 


Africa, He emba ked with the precipitation of © 


deſpair; and the people of Hippo were permit- 
ted, with their farnilics and effects. to occupy the 
vacant place of the ſoldiers, the greateſt part of 
whom were either ſlain or made priſoners by the 
Vandals. The Court, whoſe fatal credulity had 
wounded the vitals of the republic, might en- 
ter the palace of Ravenna with ſome anxie- 
ty, which was ſoon removed by the ſmi'es of 
Placidia, Boniface accepted with gratitude the 
rark of patrician, and the dignity of maſter- 
general of the Roman armies ; but he muſt have 
bluſhed at the fight of thoſe medals, in which 
he was repreſented with the name and attributes 
of victory (32). The diſcovery of his fraud, the 
diſpleaſure of the empreſs, and the diſtinguiſhed 
favour of his rival, exaſperated the haughty and 
perfidious foul of Ætius. He haſtily returned 
from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with 
an army, of Barbarian followers ; and ſuch was 
the weakneſs of the government, that the two 
generals decided their priyate quarrel in a bloody 


battle, 


(32) Ducange, Fam, Byzant. p. 67. On one fide, the head 
of Valentinian ; on the reverſe, Boniface, with a ſcourge in one 
hand, and a palm in the other, ſtanding in a triumphal car, which 
is drawn by 57 horſes, or, in another medal, by four ſtags; an 
unlucky emblem! I ſhould doubt whether another example can 
be found of the head of a ſubje& on the reverſe of an Imperial 
medal. See Science des Medailles, by the Pere Jobert, tom. i. p. 
732—150. edit, of 1739, by the Baron de la Baſtie. | 
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battle. Boniface was ſucceſsful ; but he received 


in the conflict a mortal wound from the ſpear of 
his adverſary, of which he expired within a few His death, 
days, in ſuch Chriſtian and charitable ſentiments, 


A. D. 43+ 
that he exhorted his wife, a rich heireſs of Spain, 


to accept Ætius for her ſecond huſband, But 
Etius could not derive any immediate advan- 
tage from the generoſity of his dying enemy: he 
was proclaimed a rebel by the juſtice of Placidia; 
and though he attempted to defend ſome ſtrong 
XZ fortreſſes erected on his patrimonial eſtate, the 
Imperial power ſoon compelled him to retire in- 


to Pannonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. 


The republic was deprived, by their mutual diſ- 
| cord, of the ſervice of her two moſt illuſtrious 


champions (33). 


Ignt natu after the re- Progreſs of 
It might naturally be expected, | E. 


treat of Boniface, that the Vandals would at- Affen, 


chieve, without reſiſtance or delay, the conqueſt A. D. 431 
of Africa. Eight years however elapſed, from 39. 
the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction of Car- 
thage. In the midſt of that interval, the ambi- 
tious Genſeric, in the full tide of apparent proſ- 
perity, negociated a treaty of peace, by which 
he gave his fon Hunneric for an hoſtage; and 
conſented to leave the Weſtern emperor in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the three Mauritanias 
(34). This moderation, which cannot be imput- 

cd 


(33) Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 3. p. 185.) continues 
the hiſtory of Boniface no farther than his return to Italy, His 
death is mentioned by Proſper and Marcellinus ; the expreſlion of 
the latter, that ZEtius, the day before, had provided himſelf with 
a longer ſpear, implies ſomething like a regular duel, ; 

(34) See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. I. i, c. 4. p. 186, Va- 
lentinian publiſhed ſeveral humane laws, to relieve the diſtreſs of 
his Numidian and Mauritanian ſubjects; he diſcharged them, in 
a great meaſure, from the payment of their debts, reduced their 


tribute to one-eighth, and gave them a right of appeal from their 
8 provinciz! 
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ed to the juſtice, muſt be aſcribed to the policy, 
of the conqueror. His throne was encompaſſed 
with domeſtic enemies; who accuſed the baſeneſs 
of his birth, and afferted the legitimate claims of 
his nephews, the ſons of Gonderic. Thoſe ne- 
phews, inceed, he ſacrificed to his ſafety; and 
their mother, the widow of the deceaſed king, 
was precipitated, by his order, into the river 
Ampſaga. But the public diſcontent burſt forth 
in dangerous and frequent conſpiracies; and the 
warlike tyrant is ſuppoſed to have ſhed more Van- 
dal blood by the hand of the executioner, than in 
the field of battle (35). The convulſions of 
Africa, which had favoured his attack, oppoſed 
the firm eſtabliſhment of his power; and the va- 
rious ſeditions of the Moors and Germans, the 
Donatiſts and Catholics, continually diſturbed, or 
threatened, the unſettled reign of the conqueror. 
As he advanced towards Carthage. he was forced 
to withdraw his troops from the Weſtern provin- 
ces; the ſea-coaſt was expoſed to the naval enter- 
priſes of the Romans of Spain and Italy; and, in 
in the heart of Numidia, the ſtrong inland city 
of Corta ſtill perſiſted in obſtinate independence 
(36). Theſe difficulties were gradually ſubdued 
by the ſpirit, the perſeverance, and the cruelty of 
Genſeric; who alternately applied the arts of 
peace and war to the eſtabliſhment of his African 
kingdom. He ſubſcribed a ſolemn treaty, with 
the hope of deriving ſome advantage from the 
term of its continuance, and the moment of its 
| Ss | violation, 


provincial magiſtrates to the præfect of Rome. Cod. Theod. 
tom. vi. Novell, p. 11, 12. | 
(35) Victor Vitenſis, de Perſecut. Vandal. I. ii. c. 5. p. 26. 
The cruelties of Genſeric towards his ſubjects, are ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed in Proſper's Chronicle, A. D. 442. | 
1836) Poſſidius, in Vit. Auguſtin, c. 28, apud Ruinart. p. 438. 
E . 4 | b 
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violation. The vigilance of his enemies was re— 
Zlaxzed by the proteſtations of friendſhip, which 
concealed his hoſtile approach; and Carthage 
Was at length ſurpriſed by the Vandals, five hun- 

- Xdred and eighty-five years after the deſtruction of 
the city and republic by the younger Scipio (37). 


A new city had ariſen from its ruins, with the They ſur— 
' X ritle of a colony; and though Carthage might priſe Gar- 
* thage, 


X yield to the royal prerogatives of Conſtantinople, A. 5h. * 
gand perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or the Oct. 9. 
XX pplendor of Antioch, ſhe ſtill maintained the ſe- 
= cond ravk in the Weſt; as the Rome (if we may 
Z ule the ſtyle of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropo— 
lis (38) diſplayed, in a dependent condition, the 
image of a flouriſhing republic. Carthage con- 
tained the manufactures, the arms, and the trea- 
ſures of the ſix provinces. A regular ſubordina- 
tion of civii honours, gradually aſcended from 
the procurato:s of the ſtreets and quarters of the 
city, to the tribunal of the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
who, with the title of proconſul, repreſented the 
ſtate and dignity of a conſul of ancient Rome. 
Schools and gymna/ſia were inſtituted for the edu- 
cation of the African youth; and the liberal arts 
and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philoto- 
phy, were publicly taught in the Greek and La- 
tin languages. The buildings of Carthage were 
uniform 


(37) See the Chronicles of Idatius, Iſidore, Proſper, and Mar- 
cellinus. They mark the fame year, but different days, for the 
ſurpriſal of Carthage. 

(38) The picture of Carthage, as it flouriſhed in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, is taken from the Expoſitio totius Mundi, p. 17, 
18, in the third volume of Hudſon's Minor Geographers, from 
Auſonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229. ; and principally from 
Salvian, de Gubernatione Dei, I. vii. p. 257, 258. I am ſurpriſ- 
ed that the Notitia ſhould not place either a mint, or an arſenal, 
at Carthage; but only a gynecæum, or female manufacture. 
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uniform and magnificent: a ſhady grove was 
planted in the midſt of the capital; the new port, 
a ſecure and capacious harbour, was ſubſervient 
to the commercial induſtry of citizens and ſtrang- * 


ers; and the ſplendid games of the Circus and 


theatre were exhibited almoſt in the preſence of 


the Barbarians, The reputation of the Cartha- 
ginians was not equal to that of their country, 
and the reproach of Punic faith ſtill adhered to 
their ſubtle and faithleſs character (29). The 
habits of trade, and the abuſe of luxury, had 
corrupted their manners; but their impious con- 


tempt of monks, and the ſhameleſs practice of 3 


unnatural luſts, are the two abominations which 


excite the pious vehemence of Salvian, the 


preacher of the age (40). The king of the Van- 
dals ſeverely reformed the vices of a voluptuous 
people; and the ancient, noble, ingenious, free- 
dom, of Carthage (theſe expreſſions of Victor 
are not without energy), was reduced by Gen- 
{:ric into a ſtate of ignominious ſervitude. Af- 
ter he had permitted his licentious troops to ſa- 
tiate their rage and avarice, he inſtituted a more 
regular ſyſtem of rapine and oppreſſion. An 
edict was promulgated, which enjoined all per- 

| ſons, 


(39) The anonymous author of the Expoſitio totius Mundi, 
compares, in his barbarous Latin, the country and the inhabitants; 
and, after ſtigmatiſing their want of faith, he coolly concludes, 
Difficile autem inter eos invenitur bonus, tamen in multis pauci 
boni eſſe poſſunt. P. 18. 

(30) He declares, that the peculiar vices of each country were 
collected in the fink of Carthage (I. vii. p. 257.). In the indui- 
gence of vice, the Africans applauded their manly virtue, Et 
illi fe magis virilis fortitudinis eſſe crederent, qui maxime viros 
foeminei usũs probroſitate fregiſſent (p. 268.). The ſtreets of 
Carthage were polluted by effeminate wretches, who publicly af- 
ſumed the countenance, the dreſs, and the character of women 
(p. 264.). If a monk appeared in the city, the holy man was 
purſued with impious ſcorn and ridicule ; deteſtantibus ridentius 
cachinnis (p. 289.). 
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ſons, without fraud or delay, to deliver their 
gold, filver, jewels, and valuable furniture or 
© apparel, to the royal officers; and the attempt to 
> ZE ſecret any part of their patrimony, was inexora- 

= bly puniſhed with death and torture, as an act 
f ot treaſon againſt the ſtate. The lands of the 


proconſular province, which formed the imme- 

£ = diate diſtrict of Carthage, were accurately mea- 

0 X cured, » nd divided ameuig the Barbarians ; and 

e the conqueror reſerved for his peculiar domain, 

d = the fertile territory of Ryzacium, and the adja- 

cent parts of Numidia and Getulia (41). 

S 8 lt was natural enough that Genſeric ſhould African 

; hate thoſe whom he had injured : the nobility _ and 
'F ptives. 


and ſenators of Carthage were expoſed to his 
jealouſy and reſentment; and all thoſe who re- 
fuſed the ignominious terms, which their honour 
and religion forbade them to accept, were com- 
pelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace the condi— 
tion of perpetual baniſhment. Rome, Italy, and 
the provinces of the Eaſt, were filled with a 
crowd of exiles, of fugitives, and of ingenuous 
# captives, who ſolicited the public compaſſion : 
and the benevolent epiſtles of Theodoret, ſtill 
3 preſerve the names and misfortunes of Czleſtian 
and Maria (42). -The Syrian biſhop deplores 
the misfortunes of Cæleſtian, who, from the 
ſtate of a noble and opulent ſ-nator of Carthage, 
was reduced, with his wife and family, and ſer- 
vants, to beg his bread in a foreign country ; but 
he applauds the reſignation of the Criſtian exile, 
and the philoſophic temper, which, under the 
preſſure of ſuch calamities, could enjoy more 
real 


(41) Compare Procopius, de Bell Vandal. J. i. c. 5. p. 189, 
190. 3 and Vitto! Vitenſis, de Perſecut. Vandal. J. i. c. 4. 

(42) Ruinart (p. 444— 457.) has collected from Theodoret, 
and other authors, the misfortunes, real and fabulous, of the in- 
habitants of Carthage. 8 
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real happineſs, than was the ordinary lot of 1 


wealth and proſperity. The ſtory of Maria, the 
daughter of the magnificent Eudæmon, is ſingu- 
lar and intereſting. In the ſack of Carthage, ſhe 
was purchaſed from the Vandals by ſome mer- 
chants of Syria, who afterwards fold her as a 
flave in their native country. A female attendant, 
tranſported in the ſame ſhip, and fold in the fame 
family, ſtill continued to reſpect a miſtre®» whom 
fortune had reduced to the common level of ſer- 
vitude; and the daughter of Eudæmon received 
from her grateful affection the domeſtic ſervices, 
which ſhe had once required from her obedience, 
This remarkable behaviour divulged the real con- 
dition of Maria; who, in the abſence of the bi- 
ſhop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from flavery by 
the generoſity of fome ſoldiers of the garriſon, 
The liberality of Theodoret provided for her de- 
cent maintenance; and ſhe paſſed ten months 
among the deaconefles of the church ; till ſhe 
was unexpectly informed, that her father, who 
had eſcaped from the ruin of Carthage, exerciſed 
an honourable office m one of the Weſtern pro- 
vinces. Her filial impatience was ſeconded by 
the pious biſhop : T heodoret, in a letter ſtill ex- 
tant, recommends Maria to the biſhop of Aga, 
a maritime city of Cilicia, which was frequent- 
ed, during the annual fair, by the veſſels of the 
Weſt; moſt earneſtly requeſting, that his col- 
league would uſe the maiden with a tenderneſx 
ſuitable to her birth; and that he would entruſt 
her to the care of ſuch faithful merchants, as 
would eſteem it a ſufficient gain, if they reſtored 
a daughter, loſt beyond all human hope, to the 

arms of her afflicted parent, 
Among the infipid legends of ecclefiaſtica! 
hiſtory, I am tempted to diſtinguiſh the 198 
rable 
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rable fable of the Seven SLT FP RS (43): whoſe 
© imaginary date correſponds with the reign of the 
younger Theodoſius, and the conqueſt of Africa 
by the Vandals (44). ; When the emperor Decius 

: perſecuted the Chriſtians, ſeven noble youths of 
Z Epheſus concealed themſelves in a ſpacious cavern 
in the fide of an adjacent mountain; where they 
were doomed to periſh by the tyrant, who gave 
orders that the entrance ſhould be firmly ſecured 
with a pile of huge ſtones. They immediately 
fell into a deep ſlumber, which was miraculouſly 
# prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of one hundred and eighty-ſeven 


years. At the end of that time, the ſlaves of 


Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the moun- 
# tain had deſcended, removed the ſtones, to ſup- 


ly materials for ſome ruſtic edifice : the light of 
the ſun darted into the cavern, and the ſeven 
fleepers were permitted to awake. After a ſlum- 
ber, as they thought of a few hours, they were 
preſſed by the calls of hunger; and refolved that 
Jamblichus, one of their number, ſhould ſecret— 
ly return to the city, to purchaſe bread for the 
uſe of his companions. The youth (if we may 


ſtill 


(43) The choice of fabulous circumſtances is of ſmall import- 
ance ; yet I have confined myſelf to the narrative which was tran= 
ſlated from the Syriac by the care of Gregory of Tours (de Glo- 
ria Martyrüm, I. i. c. 95. in Max. Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xi. 
p. $56.), to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud Photium, 
p. 1420, 1401.), and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eutychius 
(tom. i. p. 391. 531, 532. 535. Verl. Pocock.). 

(44) Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Aſſemanni 
(Bibliot. Oriental. tom. i. p. 336. 338.), place the reſurrection of 
the Seven Sleepers in the year 736 (A. D. 425.), or 748 (A. D. 
437.). of the æra of the Seleucides. Their Greek acts, which 
Photius had read, aſſign the date of the thirty eighth year of the 
reign of Theodoſius, which may coincide either with A. D. 439, 
or 446. The period which had elapſed ſince the perſecution ot 
Decius is eaſily aſcertained; and nothing leſs than the ignorance 
of Mahomet, or the legendaries, could ſuppoſe an interval of 


three or four hundred years. 
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ſtill employ that appellation) could no longer re- 


cogniſe the once familiar aſpect of his native 
country; and his ſurpriſe was increaſed by the 
appearance of a large croſs, triumphantly erected * 


over the principal gate of Epheſus. His ſingular 
dreſs, and obſolete language, confounded the 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of 
Decius as the current coin of the empire ; and 


Jamblichus, on the ſuſpicion of a ſecret treaſure, * 
was dragged before the judge. Their mutual 
enquiries produced the amazing diſcovery, that 


two centuries were almoſt elapſed fince Jambli- 
chus, and his friends, had eſcaped from the rage 


of a Pagan tyrant. The biſhop of Epkeſus, the | 
clergy, the magiſtrates, the people, and as it is 
ſaid the emperor Theodoſius himſelf, haſtened to 
viſit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers ; who be- 


ſtowed their benediction, related their ſtory, and 
at the ſame inſtant peaceably expired. The ori- 
gin of this marvellous fable cannot be aſcribed to 
the pious fraud and credulity of the modern Greeks, 
fince the authentic tradition may be traced within 
half a century of the ſuppoſed miracle. James 
of Sarug, a Syrian biſhop, who was born only 
two years after the death of the younger Theo- 
doſius, has devoted one of his two hundred and 


thirty homilies to the praiſe of the young men t 


Epheſus (45). Their legend, before the end of 
the ſixth century, was tranſlated from the Sy- 


riac, into the Latin, language, by the care f 


Gregory 


(45) James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, 


was born A. D. 452.; he began to compoſe his ſermons A. D. 
474: he was made biſhop of Batnz, in the diſtrict of Sarug, 7 
and province of Meſopotamia, A. D. 519, and died, A. D. 521. 


Aſſee manni, tom. i. p. 288, 289.). For the homily de Puerts 
pheſinis, ſee p. 335—339- : though I could with that Aﬀlemanni 
bad tranſlated the text of James of Sarug, inſtead of anſwering 
the objections of Baronius, 
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regory of Tours. The hoſtile communions 
of the Eaſt preſerve their memory with «qual 
© reverence; and their names are honourably in- 
4 ſcribed in the Roman, the Habyſſinian, and the 
1! *XRuſhan calendar (46). Nor has their reputation 
© been confined to the Chriſtian world. This po- 
„ pular tale, which Mahomet might learn when he 
d Rdrove his camels to the fairs of Syria, is intro- 
e, duced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran (47). 
The ſtory of the Seven Sleepers has been adopt- 
it ed, and adorned by the nations, from Bengal to 
Africa, who profeſs the Mahometan religion (48); 
e Rand ſome veſtiges of a ſimilar tradition have 
e been diſcovered in the remote extremities of 
is Scandinavia (49). This ealy and univerſal be- 


0 lief, ſo expreſſive of the ſenſe of mankind, may 
- X be aſcribed to the genuine merit of the fable it- 
d ſelf. We imperceptibly advance from youth to 
- = age, 
0 = 

„ = (46) See the Aa Sarforum of the Bollandiſts (Menſis Juli, 


tom. vi. p. 375— 397.) "This immenſe calendar of faints, in one 
=X hundred and twenty-ſix yeais (1644—1770.), and in fifty vo- 
'S 5 lames in folio, has advanced no farther than the 2th day of Odto— 
y ber. The ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits has moſt probably checked 
an undertaking, which, through the medium ot table and ſuper— 


; ſtition, communicates much hiſtorical and philoſophical inſtruc- 
tion. 

c (47) See Maracci Alcoran, Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 420—427. 
- XX and tom. i. part iv. p. 103. With ſuch an ample privilege, Ma- 
| Z homet has not ſhewn much taſte or ingenuity. He has invented 
- = the dog (Al Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers ; the reſpect of the ſun, 
1 who altered his courſe twice a day, that he might not ſhine into 
| the cavern ; and the care of God himſelf, who preſerved their 
 X bodies from putrefaction, by turning them to the right and left. 


(45) See d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 139.; and 
Z Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 39, 40. 

* (49) Paul, the deacon of Aquileia (de Geſtis Langobardorum, 

I. i. c. 4. p. 745, 746. edit. Grot.), who lived towards the end of 

the eighth century, has placed in a cavern under a roek, on the 

ſhore of the ocean, the Seven Sleepers ot the North, whoſe long 

repoſe was reſpected by the Barbarians. Their dreſs declared 

them to be Romans; and the deacon conjectures, that they were 

reſerved by Providence as the future apoſtles ef thoſe unbelieving 
countties. 
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age, without obſerving the gradual, but incel. | 
ſant, change of human affairs; and even in ou: 
larger experience of hiſtory, the imagination is 
accuſtomed, by a perpetual ſeries of cauſes and 
effects, to unite the moſt diſtant revolutions, 


But if the interval between two memorable eras = 


could be inſtantly annihilated; if it were pofh- 
ble, after a momentary flumber of two hundred 
years, to diſplay the new world to the eyes of a 
ſpectator, who ſtill retained a lively and recent 
impreſſion of the old, his ſurpriſe and his reflec- 
tions would furniſh the pleaſing ſubject of a phi- 


loſophical romance. The ſcene could not be 


more advantageouſly placed, than in the two 
centuries Which elapſed, between the reigns of 
Decius and of Theodoſius the Younger. Dur- 
ing this period, the ſeat of government had been 


tranſported from Rome to a new city on the 


banks of the Thracian Boſphorus; and the abuſe 
of military ſpirit had been ſuppreſſed, by an ar- 
tificial (yſtem of tame and ceremonious (ervi- 
tude. The throne of the perſecuting Decins was 
filled by a ſucceſſion of Chriſtian and orthodox 
princes, who had extirpated the fabulous gods: 
of antiquity : and the public devotion of the age 
was 1mpatient to exalt the ſaints and martyrs of 
the Catholic church, on the altars of Diana and 
Hercules. The union of the Roman empire 
was diflolved : its genius was humbled in the 
— and armies of unknown Barbarians, iſſu- 

ing from the frozen regions of the North, had 
eſtabliſhed their victorious reign over the fairet: 
provinces of Europe and Africa. 
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C H A P. XXXIV. 


©! | The Charafter, Conqueſts, and Court of Attila, 


King of the Huns.—Death of Theodoftus the 
Younger.—Elevation of Marcian to the Empire 
of the Eaſt. 
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HE weſtern world was oppreſſed by the The Huns, 


Goths and Vandals, who fled before the 
Huns; but the atchievements of the Huns them- 
ſelves were not adequate to their power and proſ- 


5 perity, Their victorious hords had ſpread from 
the Volga to the Danube; but the public force 
was exhauſted by the diſcord of independent 
chieftains; their valour was idly conſumed in 
= obſcure and predatory excurſions ; and they often 
# degraded their national dignity by condeſcend- 


ing, for the hopes of ſpoil, to enliſt under the 
banners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign 
of ATTILA (1), the Huns again became the ter- 
ror of the world; and I ſhall now deſcribe the 
character and actions of that formidable Barba- 
rian; who alternately inſulted and invaded the 


Vol. VI. D Eaſt 


(1) The authentic materials for the hiſtory of Attila may be 
found in Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 34—50. p. 660 —688, 
edit, Grot,) and Priſcus (Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 33-76. 
Paris, 1648.). I have not teen the lives of Attila, compoſed by 
Juvencus Cælius Calanus Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century, or 
by Nicolas Oiahus, archbiſhop of Gran, in the fixtcench. See 
Maſcou's Hiſtory of the Germans, ix. 23, and Maffei Ollervaziont 
Litterarie, tom. i, p. 88, 89. Whatever the modern Hungarians 
have added, muſt be fabulous; and they do not ſeem to have ex- 
celled in the art of fiction. They ſuppoſe, that hen Attila in- 
vaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable wives, &c, he was 
one hundred and twenty years of age 'Thwrocz Cnron. p. i. C. 22, 
in Script, Hungar. tom. i. p. 76. 


A. D. 375 
— 433. 
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Faſt and the Weſt, and urged the rapid down- 
fal of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which impetuouſly 
rolled from the confines of China to thoſe of 
Germany, the moſt powerful and populous tribes 
may commonly be found on the verge of the 
Roman provinces. The accumulated weight was 
ſuſtained for a while by artificial barriers; and 
the eaſy condeſcenſion of the emperors invited, 
without ſatisfying, the inſolent demands of the 
Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hunga- 
rians, who ambitiouſly inſert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with truth, 
that the hords, which were ſubject to his uncle 
Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encampments 
within the limits of modern Hungary (2), in a 
fertile country, which liberally ſupphed the wants 
of a nation of hunters and ſhepherds. In this 
advantageous ſituation, Rugilas, and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power 
and reputation, commanded the alternative of 

eace or war with the two empires, His alliance 
with the Romans of the Weſt was cemented by 
his perſonal friendſhip for the great Ætius; who 
was always fecure of finding, in the Barbarian 
camp, a hoſpitable reception, and a powerful ſup- 
port. At his ſolicitation, and in the name of 

John 


(2) Hungary has been ſucceſſively occupied by three Scythian 
colonies. 1. The Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the fixth 
century; and, 3. The Turks or Magiars, A. D. 889. ; the im- 


mediate and genuine anceſtors of the modern Hungarians, whoſe | 


connection with the two former is extremely faint and remote, 
The Prodromus and Notitia of Matthew Belius, appear to con- 
tain a rich fund of information concerning ancient and modern 
Hungary, I have ſeen the extracts in Bibliotheque Ancienne et 
Moderne, tom. xxii, p. 1—$1, and Bibliotheque Raiſonnce, tom. 
XVI. P. 127-175. 
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John the uſurper, ſixty thouſand Hins advanced 
to the confines of Italy; their march and their 
retreat were alike expenſive to the ſtate; and 
the grate ful policy of Aus abandoned the poſ- 

non of Pannonia to his faithful confederates, 

he Romans of the Eaſt were not leſs apprehen- 
Ec of the arms of Rugilas, which threatened 
the provinces, or even the capital. Some eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians have deſtroyed the Barbarians 
with lightning and peſtilence (3); but Theodo- 
fius was reduced to the more humble expedient 
of ſtipulating an annual payment of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of gold, and of diſguiſing 
this diſhonourable tribute by the title of general, 
which the king of the Huns condeſcended to 
accept. The public tranquillity was frequently 
interrupted by the fierce impatience of the Bar- 
barians, and the perfidious intrigues of the By- 
zantine court. Four dependent nations, among 
ewhom we may diſtinguiſh the Bavarians, dil- 
claimed the ſovereignty of the Huns; and their 
Tevolt was encouraged and protected 'by a Ro- 
man alliance; till the juſt claims, and formida- 
bie power, of Rugilas, were effectually urged 
by the voice of Eſlaw his ambaſſador. Peace 
as the unanimous wiſh of the ſenate: their de- 


Jeree was ratified by the emperor ; and two am- 


'baſladors were named, Plinthas, a general of 
| [Scythian extraction, but of conſular rank ; and 
the quæſtor Epigenes, a wiſe and experienced 
Ntatelman, who was recommended to that ofhce 


by his ambitious colleague. 


D 2 The 


(3) Socrates, I. vii. c. 43. Theodoret, l. v. c. 36. a 
who always depends on the faith of his eccleſiaſtical authors, ſtre- 
nuouſly contends (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. vi. p. 136. 60%. ), that the 

Vars and perſonages were not the ſame, 
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The death of Rugilas ſuſpended the progreſs 
of the treaty. His two nephews, Attila and 
Bleda, who ſucceeded to the throne of their un- 
cle, conſented to a perſonal interview with the 
ambaſſadors of Conſtantinople ; but as they 
proudly refuſed to diſmount, the buſineſs waz 
tranſacted on horſeback, in a ſpacious plain near 
the city of Margus, in the Upper Mæſia. The 
kings of the Huns aſſumed the ſolid benefits, az 
well as the vain honours, of the negociation, 
They dictated the conditions of peace, and each 
condition was an inſult on the majeſty of the em- 


pire. Beſides the freedom of a ſafe and plentiful ] 


market on the banks of the Danube, they re- 
quired that the annual contribution ſhould be 
augmented from three hundred and fifty, to ſe- 


ven hundred pounds of gold; that a fine, or 3 


ranſom, of eight pieces of gold, ſhould be paid 
for every Roman captive, who had eſcaped from 
his Barbarian maſter ; that the emperor ſhould 
renounce all treaties and engagements with the 
enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, 
who had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, 
of Theodoſius, ſhould be delivered to the jul- 
tice of their offended ſovereign. This juſtice 


was rigorouſly inflicted on ſome unfortunate F" 


youths of a royal race. They were crucified on 
the territories of the empire, by the command 
of Attila : and, as foon as the king of the Huns 
had impreſſed the Romans with the terror of his 
name, he indulged them in a ſhort and arbitrary 
reſpite, whilſt he ſubdued the rebellious or inde- 
pendent nations of Scythia and Germany (4). 


Attila, 


(4) See Pr iſcus, p. 47, 48. and Hiſt, des Peuples de I'Europy, | ' 


tom, vii. c. Xil, xiii, xiv, xv. 
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ble, perhaps his regal, deſcent (5) from the an- 
ent Huns, who had formerly contended with 
the monarchs of China. His features, accord- 
g to the obſervation of a Gothic hiſtorian, bore 
Me ſtamp of his national origin; and the portrait 
df Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a mo- 
gern Calmuck (6); a large head, a ſwarthy com- 
plexion, ſmall deep-ſeated eyes, a flat noſe, a 
Few hairs in the place of a beard, broad ſhould- 
ers, and a (hort ſquare body, of nervous ſtrength, 
Fhough of a diſproportioned form. The haugh- 
Ry ſtep and demeanour of the king of the Huns 
Expreſſed the conſciouſneſs of his ſuperiority 
above the reſt of mankind ; and he had a cuſ- 


om of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wiſhed 


Fo enjoy the terror which he inſpired, Yet this 
ſavage hero was not inacceſſible to pity ; his ſup- 


peace or pardon ; and Attila was conſidered by 
nis ſubjects as a juſt and indulgent maſter. He 
delighted in war; but, after hE had aſcended 


the throne in a mature age, his head, rather than 


his hand, atchieved the conqueſt of the North; 


and the fame of an adventurous ſoldier was uſe- 


fully exchanged for that of a prudent and ſuc- 
ceſsful general. The effects of perſonal valour 


are ſo inconſiderable, except in poetry or romance, 


that victory, even among Barbarians, muſt de- 


pend on the degree of ſkill, with which the paſ- 


ſions 


; (5) Priſcus, p. 39. The modern Hungarians have deduced 


his genealogy, which aſcends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham 
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the ſon of Noah; yet they are ignorant of his father's real name 


| (ade Guignes, Alſt. des Huns, tom, ii. p. 297.). 


(6) Compare Jornandes (c. 35. p. 661.) with Buffon, Hiſt. 


i 5 Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 380. The former had a right to obſerve, 
originis ſuæ ſigna reſtituens. The character and portrait of Attila 
ue probably tranſcribed from Caſſiodorius. 


pliant enemics might confide in the aſſurance of 
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ſions of the multitude are combined and guide? Re" 


for the ſervice of a ſingle man. The Scythian 
conqu rors, Attila and Zingis, ſurpaſſed their 
rude countrymen in art, rather than in courage; 
and it may be bſerved, that the monarchies, 
both of the Huns, and of the Moguls, wer: 
erected b their founders on the baſis of popula 
ſuperſtion. The miraculous conception, which 
fraud and credulity aſcribed to the virgin-mo- 
ther of Zingis, raited him above the level of hu. 
wan Lature; and the naked prophet, who, in 
the name of the Deity, inveſted him with th: 
empire of the earth, pointed the valour of th: 
Moguls with irretiftible enthuſiaſm (). Ther: 
ligious arts of Attila were not leſs ſkilfully adapt: 
ed to the character oi his age and country. | 
was natural enough, that the Scythians ſhoul! 
adore, with peculiar devotion, the god of war, 
but as they were incapable of forming either ar 
abſtract idea, or a corporeal repreſeniation, they 
worſhipped their tutclar deity under the ſymbo 


of an iron cimeter (8). One of the ſhepherd: 


of the Huns perceived, that a heifer, who was 
grazing, had wounded herſelf in the foot, and 
curiouſly followed the track of the blocd, till he 
diſcovered among the long graſs, the point of 
an ancient ſword ; which he dug out of th: 


ground, 


(7) Abulpharag. DynaR. verſ. Pocock, p. 281. Genealogica 
Hittory of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part in. 
c. 15. part iv. c. 3. Vie de Gengiſcan, par Petit de la Croix, I. . 
c. 1. 6. The relations of the miſſionaries, who viſited Tartary in 
the thirteenth century (tee the ſeventh volume of the Hiſtoire des 


Voyages), expreſs the popular language and opinions; Zingis ii | | 


ſtyled the Son of God, &c. &c, 
(8) Nee templum apud eos vilitur, aut delubrum, ne tuguriur: 


quidem culmo tectum cerni uſquam poteſt ; ſed gladius Barbarico | 
mtu hun figitur nudus, eumque ut Martem NG e cir- Þ 
arcellin, F 


gumcircant præſulem verecundius colunt. Ammian. 
#XX1, 2. and the learned Notes of Lindenbrogius and Valeſius- 
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det ground, and preſented to Attila. That magna- 
n nimous, or rather that artful, prince accepted, 
with pious gratitude, this celeſtial favour; and, 
Jas the rightful poſſeſſor of the /wword of Mars, 
T aſſerted his divine and indefeaſible claim to the 
# dominion of the earth (9). If the rites of Scy- 
thia were practiſed on this ſolemn occaſion, a 
# lofty altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hun- 
dred yards in length and in breadth, was raiſed 
in a ſpacious plain; and the ſword of Mars was 
placed erect on the ſummit of this ruſtic altar, 
which was annually conſecrated by the blood of 
Z ſheep, horſes, and of the hundredth captive (10). 
Whether human ſacrifices formed any part of 
the worſhip of Attila, or whether he propitiated 
the god of war with the victims which he conti- 
uud nually offered in the field of battle, the favou- 
rite of Mars ſoon acquired a ſacred character, 


ar; i ; 

, 2 which rendered his conqueſts more eaſy, and 
ey more permanent; and the Barbarian princes con- 
* feſſed, in the language of devotion or flattery, 
d that they could not preſume to gaze, with a 
„ ſtcady eye, on the divine majeſty of the king of 
0 > the Huns (11). His brother Bleda, who reigned 
he ? over a conſiderable part of the nation, was com- 
of pelled to reſign his ſceptre, and his life. Yet 
he cven 
d. | | 3 

; (9) Priſcus relates this remarkable ſtory, both in his own text 
* (Þþ. 65.), and in the quotation made by Jornandes (c. 35. p. 662.) 

_ 5 q oY 
a >» He might have explained the tradition, or fable, whicu character- 
iſed this famous ſword, and the name, as well as attributes, of 
i, > the Scythian deity, whom he has tranſlated into the Mars of the 
n 3 Greeks and Romans. 

8 (10) Herodot. I. iv. c. 62. For the ſake of œconomy, I haye 
ls | calculated by the ſmalleſt ſtadium. In the human ſacrifices, they * 
> eut off the ſhoulder and arm of the victim, which they threw up 
„into the air, and drew omens and preſages from the manner of 

of > their falling on the pile, | 


„ (11) Priſcus, p. 55. A more civilized hero, Auguſtus himſelf, 
© was pleaſed, if the perſon on whom he fixed his ezes ſeemed unable 
do lupport their divine luſtre, Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 79. 
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even this cruel act was attributed to a ſuperna- 
tural impulſe ; and the vigour with which Attila 
wielded the ſword of Mars, convinced the world, 
that it had been reſerved alone for his ip vincible 
arm (12). But the extent of his empire affords 
the only remaining evidence of the number, and 
importance, of his victories; and the Scythian 
monarch, however ignorant of the value of 
ſcience and philoſophy, might, perhaps, lament, 
that his illiterate ſubjects were deſtitute of the 
art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of feparation were drawn between 
the civilized and the ſavage climates of the globe; 
between the inhabitants of cities, who cultivated 
the earth, and the hunters and ſhepherds who 
dwelt in tents, Attila might aſpire to the title of 
ſupreme and fole monarch of the Barbarians (1 3). 
He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms 
of Germany and Scythia; and thoſe vague ap- 
pellations, when they are applied to his reign, 
may be underſtood with an ample latitude. 
Thuringia, which ſtretched beyond its actual 
limits, as far as the Danube, was in the number 
of his provinces: he interpoſed, with the weight 
of a powerful neighbour, in the domeſtic affairs 
of the Franks; and one of his lieutenants chaſ- 
tiled, and almoſt exterminated, the Burgundians 


of 


(12) The count de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. 
Vit. p. 428, 429.) attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his 
brother; and is almoſt inclined to reje& the concurrent teſtimony 
of Jornandes, and the contemporary Chronicles. 

(73) Fortitſimarum gentium dominus, qui inaudita3 ante ſe 
potentia, ſolus Scythica et Germanica regna poſſ:dit, Jornandes, 
c. 49. p. 684. Priſcus, p. 64, 65. M. de Guignes, by his 
knowledge of the Chinele, has acquired (tom, ii. p. 295—391-) 
an adequate idea of the empire of Attila, 
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of the Rhine. He ſubdued the iſlands of the 
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ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompaſs- 


: 


the Huns might derive a tribute of furs from 
that northern region, which has been protected 
from all other conquerors by the ſeverity of the 
climate, and the courage of the natives. To- 
© wards the Eaſt, it is difficult to circumſcribe the 
Z dominion of Attila over the Scythian deſerts; 
yet we may be aſſured, that he reigned on the 
banks of theVolga; that the king of the Huns 
was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a 
Z magician (14); that he inſulted and vanquiſhed 
the Khan of the formidable Geougen ; and that 
he ſent ambaſladors to negociate an equal alli- 
7 ance with the empire of China. In the proud 
review of the nations who acknowledged the ſo- 
vereignty of Attila, and who never entertained, 
* during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the 


ed and divided by the waters of the Baltic; and 


Gepidæ and the Oftrogoths were diſtinguiſhed 


by their numbers, their bravery, and the per- 
* ſonal merit of their chiefs. The renowned Ar- 


daric, king of the Gepidæ, was the faithful and 
ſagacious counſellor of the monarch ; who eſ- 
teemed his intrepid genius, whilſt he loved the 
mild and diſcreet virtues of the noble Walamir, 
king of the Oftrogoths. The crowd of vulgar 
kings, the leaders of ſo many martial tribes, who 
ſerved under the ſtandard of Attila, were ranged 
in the ſubmiſſive order of guards and domeſtics, 
round the perſon of their maſter. They watch- 
ed his nod; they trembled at his frown ; and, at 

the 


(14) See Hiſt, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 296. The Geougen be- 
lieved, that the Huns could excite at pleature, ſtorms of wind and 
rain. This phænomenon was produced by the ſtone Gez1; to 
whoſe magic power the loſs of a battle was aicribed by the Maho- 
metan Tartars of the fourteenth century, See Cherefeddin Ali, 
Hiſt, de Timur Bec, tom. i. p. $2, $3. 
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the firſt ſignal of his will, they executed, with. 
out murmur or heſitation, his ſtern and abſolut: 
commands. In time of peace, the deper- 
dent princes, with their national troops, attend. 
ed the royal camp in regular ſucceſſion; but 
when Attila collected his military force, he waz 
able to bring into the field an army of five, or, 
according to another account, of teven hundred 
thouſand Barbarians (15). 

The Huns The ambaſſadors of the Huns might awaken 


invade : 29 
Perſia, the attention of Theodoſius, by reminding him, 


A. D. 4zothat they were his neighbours both in Europe 
—44% and Aſia; ſince they touched the Danube on on: 
hand, and reached, with the other, as far as the 
Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a 

band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the pro- 

vinces of the Eaſt; from whence they brought 

away rich ſpoils and innumerable captives (16). 

They advanced by a ſecret path, along the ſhores 

of the Caſpian ſea; traverſed the ſnowy moun- 

tains 


(15) Jornandes, c. 35. p. 661. c. 37. p. 667. See Tillemont, 
Hitt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 129. 138. Corneilie has repre- 
ſented the pride of Attila to his ſubject Kings; and his tragecy 
opens with theſe two ridiculous lines : 

Ils ne ſont pas venus, nos deux rois ! qu'on leur die 

Qu'ils ſe font trop attendre, et qu'Attila $'ennuie, 
The two kings of the Gepidz and the Olftrogoths are profound 
politicians and ſentimental lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the | 
delects, without the genius, of the poet. 

(16) alii per Caſpia clagſtra 

Armeniaſque nives, inopino tramite ducti 

Invadunt Orientis opes : jam paſcua fumant 

Cappadocum, volucrumque parens Argæus equorum, 

Jam ruber altus Halys, nec ſe defendit iniquo 

Monte Cilix ; Syrize tractus vaſtantur amzni ; 

Aſſuetumque choris et lætã plebe canorum 

Proterit imbellem ſonipes hoſtilis Orontem. | 

Clandian, in Rufin. I. ii. 28—35, | 

See, likewiſe, in Eutrop. I. i. 243251. and the ſtrong deſcription 
of Jerom, who wrote trom his teelings, tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliudor. 
p. 200. ad Ocean. Philoſtorgius (I. ix, c. 8.) mentions this irruę 
—_— | 
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* the citizens of Antioch, Egypt trembled at 
their approach; and the monks and pilgrims of 
the Holy Land prepared to eſcape their fury by 
a a ſpeedy embarkation. The memory of this in- 
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tains of Armenia; paſſed the Tigris, the Fu- 
phrates, and the Halys; recruited their weary 
cavalry with the generous breed of Capadocian 
horſes ; occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, 
and diſturbed the feſtal ſongs, and dances, of 


vaſion was ſtill recent in the mind of the Orien- 
The ſut jects of Attila might execute, with 
ſuperior forces, the deſign which theſe adven- 
turers had ſo boldly attempted ; and it ſoon be- 


; came the ſubject of anxious conjecture, whether 
the temp<ſt would fall on the dominions of Rome, 


or of Perſia. Some of the great vaſlals of the 
king of the Huns, who were themſelves in the 
rank of powerful princes, had been ſent to ra- 
tify an alliance and ſociety of arms with the em- 
peror, or rather with the general, of the Weſt. 
They related, during their reſidence at Rome, 
the circumſtances of an expedition, which they 
had lately made into the Eaſt. After paſſing a 
deſert and a moraſs, ſuppoſed by the Romans 
to be the lake Mcoeotis, they penetrated through 
the mountains, and arrive, at the end of fif- 
teen days march, on the confines of Media ; 
where they advanced as far as the unknown ci- 
ties of Baſic and Curſic. They encountered the 
Perſian army in the plains of Media; and the 
air, according to their own expreſiion, was dark- 
ened by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns were 


obliged to retire, before the numbers of the ene- 
my. Their laborious retreat was effected by a 
different road ; they loſt the greateſt part of their 
booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, 
with ſome knowledge of the country, and an 

impatient 
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impatient deſire of revenge. In the free conver. 
fation of the Imperial ambaſſadors,” who diſcuſs. 
ed, at the court of Attila, e character and de- 
ſigns of their formidable enemy, the miniſters of 
Conſtantinople expreſſed their hope, that his 
ſtrength might be diverted and employed in a 
long and doubtful conteſt with the princes of 
the houſe of Saſſan. The more ſagacious Ita- 
hans admoniſhed their Eaſtern brethren of the 
folly and danger of ſuch a hope; and convinced 
them at the Medes and Perſians were incapa- 
ble of reſiſting the arms of the Huns; and, tha? 
the eaſy and important acquiſition would exalt 
the pride, as well as power, of the conqueror, 
Inſtead of contenting himſelf with a moderate 
contribution, and a military title, which equal- 
led him only to the generals of Theodoſius, At- 
tila would proceed to impoſe a diſgraceful and 
intolerable yoke on the necks of the proſtrate 
and captive Romans, who would then be en- 
compalled, on all ſides, by the empire of the 
Huns (17). 
They at- While the powers of Europe and Aſia were 
tack the 5 . : C 
Ealterm folicitous to avert the impending danger, the > 
empire, alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the 4 
u poſſeſſion of Africa. An enterpriſe had been 
concerted between the courts of Ravenna and 
Conſtantinople, for the recovery of that valua- 
ble province; and the ports of Sicily were al- 
ready filled with the military and naval forces of 
Theodoſius. But the ſubile Genſeric, who ſpread 
his negociations round the world, prevented their 
deſigns, by exciting the king of the Huns to in- 
vade the Eaſtern empire; and a trifling incident 
foon became the motive, or pretence, of a de- 
ſtructive 1 
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{17) See the original converſation in Priſcus, p. 64, 65. 
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ſtructive war (18). Under the faith of the trea- 
ty of 1 a free market was held on the 
northern f1 

tected by a Roman fortreſs, ſurnamed Conſtan- 
tia. A troop of Barbarians violated the com- 
E mercial ſecurity : killed, or diſperſed, the un- 
© ſuſpecting traders; and levelled the fortreſs with 


de of the Danube, which was pro- 


the ground. The Huns juſtified this outrage as 


an act of repriſal; alledged, that the biſhop of 


4 Margus had entered their territories, to diſcover 


® eſcaped from the juſtice of Attila. The refuſal 
of the Byzantine court was the ſignal of war; 
and the Mzſians at firſt applauded the generous 
firmneſs of their ſovereign. But they were ſoon 
7 intimidated by the deſtruction of Viminiacum 


and the adjacent towns; and the people was 


and ſteal a ſecret treaſure of their kings; and 


ſternly demanded the guilty prelate, the ſacrile- 
gious ſpoil, and the fugitive ſubjects, who had 


perſuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that 


a private citizen, however innocent or reſpecta- 
ble, may be juſtly ſacrificeqd to the ſafety of his 


country. The biſhop of Margus, who did not 
poſſeſs the ſpirit of a martyr, reſolved to prevent 
the deſigns which he ſuſpected. He boldly treat- 
ed with the princes of the Huus; ſecured, by 
ſolemn oaths, his pardon and reward; poſted a 
numerous detachment of Barbarians, in filent 

ambuſh, 


(18) Priſcus, p. 331. His hiſtory contained a copious and 
elegant account of the war (Evagrius, I. i. c. 17.) ; but the ex- 
tracts which relate to the emwaſſies are the only parts that have 
reached our times. The original work was acceſſible, however, to 
the writers, from whom we borrow our imperfe&t knowledge, 
Jornandes, Theophanes, Count Marcellinus, Proſper-Tyro, and 
the author of the Alexandrian, or Paſchal, Chronicle. M. de 
Buat (Hiſt, des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vii. c. xv.) has ex- 
amined the cauſe, the circumſtances, and the duration, of this 
war: and will not allow it to extend beyond the year four hun- 
greg and forty- four. 
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ambuſh, on the banks of the Danube; and, at get 
the appointed hour, opened, with his own hand, 
the gates of his epiſcopal city. This advantage, 
which had been obtained by treachery, ſerved a: 
a prelude to more honourable and deciſive victo- 
ries. The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line 
of caſtles and fortreſſes ; and though the greateſt 
part of them conſiſted only of a ſingle tower, 
with a ſmall garriſon, they were commonly ſuffi. 
Cient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of an 
enemy, who was ignorant of the art, and impa- 
tient of the delay, of a regular ſiege. But theſe 
flight obſtacles were inſtantly ſwept away Þy the 
inundation of the Huns (19). They deſtroyed, 
with fire and ſword, the populous cities of Sit— 
mium and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Mar- 
cianapoiis, of Naiſſus and Sardica ; where every 
circumſtance, in the diſcipline of the people, and 
the conſtruction of the buildings, had been gra- 
dually adapted to the fole purpoſe of defence. 
_ ravage The whole breadth of Europe, as it extends 
far Con. above five hundred miles from the Euxine to the 
ſtantinople. Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, 
and deſolated, by the myriads of Barbarians 
whom Attila led into the field. The public dan- 
ger and diſtreſs could not, however, provoke 
Theodoſius to interrupt his amuſements and de- 
votion, or to appear in perſon at the head of the 
Roman legions. But the troops, which had been 
ſent againſt Genſeric, were haſtily recalled from 
Sicily; the garriſons, on the ſide of Perſia, were 
exhauſted; and a military force was collected in 
Europe, formidable by their arms and numbers, 


if 


(19) Procopius, de Edificiis, I. iv. c. 5, Theſe fortreſſes were 
afterwards reſtored, ſtrengthened, and enlarged by the emperor 
Juſtinian; but they were ſoon deſtroyed by the Abares, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the power and poſſeſſions of the Huns, 


: 
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it the generals had underſtood the ſcience of 


eommand, and their ſoldiers the duty of obedi- 
ce. The armies of the Eaſtern empire were 

nquiſhed in three ſucceſſive engagements ; and 
35 progreſs of Attila may be traced by the fields 
battle. The two former, on the banks of the 
tus, and under the walls of Marcianapolis, 
were fought in the extenſive plains between the 
Danube and Mount Hemus. As the Romans 
Fere preſſed by a victorious enemy, they gra- 
Sally, and unſkilfully, retired towards the Cher- 
Pneſus of Thrace; and that narrow peninſula, 
the laſt extremity of the land, was marked by 
heir third, and irreparable, defeat. By the 
geſtruction of this army, Attila acquired the 
Indiſputable poſſeſſion of the field. From the 
Helleſpont to Thermopyle, and the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople, he ravaged, without, reſiſtance, 


and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and 


Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, 
perhaps, eſcape this dreadful irruption of the 
Huns ; but the words, the moſt expreſſive of to- 
tal extirpation and eraſure, are applied to the ca- 
Jami which they inflicted on ſeventy citics of 
the Eaſtern empire (20). Theodoſius, his court, 
and the unwarlike people, were protected by the 
walls of Conſtantinople; but thoſe walls had 
been ſhaken by a recent earthquake, and the fall 
la fifty- eight towers had opened a large and tre- 
mendous breach. The damage indeed was ſpee- 
dihy repaired ; but this accident was aggravated 
i» a ſuperſtitious fear, that Heaven itſelf had 
delivered the Imperial city to the ſhepherds of 


(20) Septuaginta civitates (ſays Proſper-Tyro) deprædatione 


£22 Valtatze, The language of count Marcellinus is ſtill more forci- 
ble. Pene totam Europam, invaſis exci/i/que civitatibus atque 
77 caltellis, conraſit. 


Scythia, 
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Scythia, who were ſtrangers to the laws, the lan. 
guage, and the religion, of the Romans (21). 

In all their invaſions of the civilized empires of 
the South, the Scythian ſhepherds have been uni 
formly aCtuated by a ſavage and deſtructive (pi. 
rit. The laws of war, that reſtrain the exer- 
ciſe of national rapine and murder, are founded 
on two principles of ſubſtantial intereſt: th: 
knowledge of the permanent benefits which may 
be obtained by a moderate uſe of conqueſt ; and 
a juft apprehenſion, leſt the deſolation which we 
inflict on the enemy's country, may be retaliated 
on our own. But theſe conſiderations of hope 
and fear are almoſt unknown in the paſtoral ſtate 
of nations. The Huns of Attila may, without 
injuſtice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, before their primitive manners were changed 


by religion and luxury; and the evidence of 


Oriental hiſtory may refle& ſome light on the 
ſhort and imperfect annals of Rome. After the 
Moguls had ſubdued the northern provinces of 
China, it was ſerioufly propoſed, not in the hour 
of victory and paſſion, but in calm deliberate 
council, to exterminate all the inhabiants of that 
populous country, that the vacant land might 
be converted to the paſture of cattle. The firm- 
neſs of a Chineſe mandarin (22), who inſinuated 


{ome | 


(21) Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 106, 107.) 


has paid great attention to this memorable earthquake ; which was | 
felt as far from Conſtantinople as Antioch and Alexand11a, and 
is celebrated by all the eccleſiaſtical writers. In the hands of 2 } 


popular preacher, an earthquake is an engine of admirable effect. 

(22) He repreſented, to the emperor of the Moguls, that the 
four provinces (Petcheli, Chantong, Chanſi, and Leaotong) which 
he already poſſeſſed, might annually produce, under a mild admi- 
niſtration, $00,000 ounces of filver, 400,000 meaſures of rice, 
and 820,000 pieces of filk. Gaubil. Hiſt. de la Dynaſtic des 
Mongous, p. 58, 59. Yelutchouſay (ſuch was the name of the 
mandarin) was a wiſe and virtuous miniſter, who ſaved his coun- 
try, and Civilized the conquerors. See p. 102, 103. 
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ſome principles of rational policy into the mind 
f Zingis, diverted him from the execution of 
this horrid deſign. But in the cities of Afta, 


Swhich yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuſe 
of the rights of war was exerciſed, with a regu- 


ar form of diſcipline, which may, with equal 
Freaſon, though not with equal authority, be im- 


puted to the victorious Huis. The inhabitants, 


Ewho had ſubmitted to their diſcretion, were or- 


dered to evacuate their houſes, and to aſlemble 
in ſome plain adjacent to the city; where a divi- 
ſion was made of the vanquiſhed into three parts, 
The firſt claſs conſiſted of the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon, and of the young men capable of bear- 
ing arms; and their fate was inſtantly decided: 
they were either inliſted among the Moguls, or 
they were maſſacred on the ſpot by the troops, 
who, with pointed (pears and bended bows, had 
formed a circle round the captive multitude. 
The ſecond claſs, compoſed of the young and 
beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank 


and profeſſion, and of the more wealthy or ho- 


nourable citizens, from whom a private ranſom 
Pu be expected, was diſtributed in equal or 
proportionable lots. The remainder, whole life 
or death was alike uſeleſs to the conquerors, were 
permitted to return to the city; which, in the 
mean while, had been ſtripped of its valuable 


furniture; and a tax was impoſed on thoſe 


\ wretched inhabitants for the induigence of 


breathing their native air. Such was the beha- 


* 
* 


viour of the Moguls, when they were not con- 


ſcious of any extraordinary rigour (23). But 


Vol. VI. E the 


* 
7 
* 
* 


; (23) Particular inſtances would be endleſs ; but the curious 
reader may conſult the life of Gengiſcan, by Petit de la Croix, the 
; Hiſtoire des Mongous, and the fifteenth book of the Hiſtory of 


the Huns, 
1 
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the moſt caſual provocation, the ſlighteſt motive, 
of caprice or convenience, often provoked them 
to involve a whole people in an indiſcriminate 
maſſacre : and the ruin of ſome flouriſhing cities 
was executed with ſuch unrelenting perſeverance, 
that, according to their own expreſhon, hors; 
might run, without ſtumbling, over the ground 
where they h:d once ſtood. The three great capital: 
of Khoraſan, Maru, Neiſabour, and Herat, were 
deſtroyed by the armies of Zingis; and the ex. 
act account, which was taken of the lain, a- 
mounted to four millions three hundred and for- 
ty-ſeven thouſand perſons (24). Timur, or Tx 
merlane, was educated in a leſs barbarous age; 
and in the profeſſion of the Mahometan religion: 
yet, if Attila equalled the hoſtile ravages of Ta- 
merlane (25), either the Tartar or the Hun might 
deſerve the epithet of the ScourRGE Or Gob (26), 


State of the Tt may be affirmed, with bolder aſſurance, that 


captives. 


the Huns depopulated the provinces of the em- 
pire, by the number of Roman ſubjects whom 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of 

wile 


(24) At Maru, 1,300,000 ; at Herat, 1,600,000 3 at Neil 
bour, 1,747,000, D*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 380 


381, [I ule the orthography of d'Anville's maps. It mult how, 


ever be allowed, that the Perſians were diſpoſed to exaggerate thei 
loſſes, and the Moguls, to magnity their exploits, 

(25) Cherefeddin Ali, his ſervile 9 would afford u 
many horrid examples. In his camp before Delhi, Timur maſls- 
cred 100, ooo Indian priſoners who had ſmiled when the army 0 


theic countrymeu appeared in fight (Hiſt, de Timur Bec, tom. ii. 
p- 9o.). The people of Iſpahan ſupplied 70,000 human ſku) 


for the ſtructure of ſeveral lofty towers (Id. tom. i. p. 434+). 4 


ſimilar tax was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii. p. 370.) 


and the exact account, which Chereteddin was not able to pro: 
cure from the proper officers, is ſtated by another hiſtorian (Al. 
med Arabtiada, tom. ii. p. 175. verſ. Manger) at 90, ooo heads. 

(26) The ancients, Jornandes, Priſcus, &c. are ignorant c 
this epithet, The modern Hungarians have imagined, that it wi 


applied, by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleaſed to in.!“ 
ſert it among the titles of his royal dignity, Maſcou, ix. 23. and, 


Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 143. 
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wiſe legiſlator, ſuch an induſtrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuſe, through the de- 
ſerts of Scythia, the rudiments of the uſeful and 
ornamental arts; but theſe captives, who had 
peen taken in war, were accidentally diſperſed 
among the hords, that obeyed the empire of 


The eſtimate of their reſpective value 
as formed by the ſimple judgment of unen- 


ightened, and unprejudiced, Barbarians. Per- 
haps they might not underſtand the merit of a 
theologian, profoundly ſkilled in the controver- 
ſies of the Trinity and the Incarnation : yet they 
reſpected the miniſters of every religion; and the 
active zeal of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, without 
Zapproaching the perſon, or the palace, of the 
monarch, ſucceſsfully laboured in the propaga- 
tion of the goſpel (27). The paſtoral tribes, 
who were ignorant of the diſtinction of landed 
property, muſt have diſregarded the uſe, as well 
as the abuſe, of civil juriſprudence ; and the ſkill 
of an eloquent lawyer could excite only their 
contempt, or their abhorrence (28). The perpe- 


tual intercourſe of the Huns and the Goths had 


communicated the familiar knowledge of the 


two national dialects; and the Barbarians were 


ambitious of converſing in Latin, the military 


E 2 idiom, 


(27) The miſſionaries of St. Chryſoſtom had converted great 


N numbers of the Scythians, who dwelt, beyond the Danube, in 
tents and waggons. Theodoret, I. v. c. 31. Photius, p. 1517. 


The Mahometans, the Neſtorians, and the Latin Chriſtians, 


thought themſelves ſecure of gaining the ſons and grandſons of 
* Zingis, who treated the rival miſſionaries with impartial favour, 


(28) The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, 


; had been particularly offended with the Roman laws and lawyers. 
One of the Barbarians, after the effectual precautions of cutting 
out the tongue of an advocate, and ſewing up his mouth, obierv- 


dd, with much ſatisfaction, that the viper could no longer hiſe. 


Florus, iv. 14. 
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idiom, even of the Eaſtern empire (29). Bu 
they diſdained the language, and the ſciences, 
the Greeks; and the vain ſophiſt, or grave phils. 
ſopher, who had enjoyed the flattering applauſ- 
of the ſchools, was mortified to find, that hi; 
robuſt ſervant was a captive of more value and 
importance than himſelf. The mechanic art 
were encouraged and eſteemed, as they tended 
to ſatisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect, 
in the ſervice of Onegeſius, one of the favourite; 
of Attila, was employed to conſtruct a bath, 
but this work was a rare example of private lux. 
ury ; and the trades of the ſmith, the carpenter, 
the armourer, were much more adapted to ſup: 
ply a wandering people with the uſeful inſtru— 
ments of peace and war. But the merit of the 
phyſician was received with univerſal favour and 
reſpect; the Barbarians, who deſpiſed death, 
might be apprehenſive of diſeaſe; and the haugh- 
ty conqueror trembled in the preſence of a cap- 
tive, to whom he aſcribed, perhaps, an imagi— 
nary power, of prolonging, or preſerving, hi: 
life (30). The Huns might be provoked to in- 
ſult the miſery of their ſlaves, over whom they 
exerciſed a defpotic command (31) ; but their 
manners were not ſuſceptible of a refined 2 

0 


(29) Priſcus, p. 39. It ſhould ſeem, that the Huns preferred 
the Gothic and Ladin languages to their own 3; which was proba- 
bly a harſh and barren idiom, 

(30) Philip de Comines, in his admirable picture of the laſt 
moments of Lewis XI. (Memoires, I. vi. c. ta.) repreſents the 
inſolence of his phyſician, who, in five months, extorted 54,000 
crowns, and a rich biſhopric, from the ſtern avaricious tyrant, 

(31) Priſcus (p. 61.) extols the equity of the Roman laws, 
which protected the life of a ſlave. Occidere ſolent (fays Tacitus 


of the Germans) non diſciplina et ſeveritate, ſed impetu et ira, ut 
inimicum, niſi quod impune, De Motibus Germ. c. 25. The 


Heruli, who were the ſubjects of Attila, claimed, and exerciſed, 
the power of life and death over their flayes, Sce a remarkabl: 
inſtance in the ſecond book of Agathias, 
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f oppreſſion; and the efforts of courage and di- 
gence were often recompenſed by the gift of 
freedom. The hiſtorian Priſcus, whoſe embaſſy 
a ſource of curious inſtruction, was accoſted, 
n the camp of Attila, by a ſtranger, who ſa- 
Iured him in the Greek language, but whole dreſs 
nd figure diſplayed the appearance of a wealthy 
Scythian. In the ſiege of Viminiacum, he had 
bot, according to his own account, his fortune 
and liberty: he becarne the ſlave of Onegeſius; 
Þut his faithful ſervices, againſt the Romans and 
#2 Acatzires, had gradually raiſed him to the 
tank of the native Huns; to whom he was at- 
125 by the domeſtic pledges of a new wife 


8nd ſeveral children. The ſpoils of war had re- 
ſtored and improved his private property; he 
Fas admitted to the table of his former lord; 
and the apoſtate Greek bleſſed the hour of his 
Captivity, ſince it had been the introduction to 
an happy and independent ſtate; which he held 
by the honourable tenure of military ſervice. 
This reflection naturally produced a diſpute on 
the advantages, and defects, of the Roman go- 
vernment, which was ſeverely arraigned by the 
apoſtate, and defended by Priſcus in a prolix and 
feeble declamation. The freedman of Onege- 
Jus expoſed, in true and lively colours, the vi- 
* of a declining empire, of Which he had ſo 
Jong been the victim; the cruel abſurdity of the 
Roman princes, unable to protect their ſubjects 
#gainſt the public enemy, unwilling to truſt 
them with arms for their own defence; the in- 
tolerable weight of taxes, rendered ſtill more 
oppreſſive by the intricate or arbitrary modes of 
collection; the obſcurity of numerous and con- 
tradictory laws, the tedious and expenſive forms 
of judicial proceedings; the partial adminiſtra- 
g tion 
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tion of juſtice; and the univerſal corruption, 

which increaſed the influence of the rich, and 
aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A ſen- 

timent of patriotic ſympathy was at length re- 

vived in the breaſt of the fortunate exile ; and 

he lamented, with a flood of tears, the guilt or 
weakneſs of thoſe magiſtrates, who had pervert- 

ed the wiſeſt and moſt ſalutary inſtitution (32). 

Treaty of The timid, or ſelfiſh, policy of the weſtern 
2 Romans had abandoned the Eaſtern empire to 
Attila and the Huns (33). The loſs of armies, and the 
the Eaten want of diſcipline, or virtue, were not ſupplied 
A. D. 446, by the perſonal character of the monarch. Theo- 
doſius might ſtill affect the ſtyle, as well as the 

title, of Invincible Auguſtus ; but he was reduced 

to ſolicit the clemency of Attila, who imperiouſ- 

ly dictated theſe harſh and humiliating conditi- 

ons of peace. I, The emperor of the Eaſt re- 

ſigned, by an expreſs or tacit convention, an 
extenſive and important territory, which ſtretched 

along the ſouthern banks of the Danube, from 
Singidunum or Belgrade, as far as Nove, in the 

dioceſe of Thrace. The breadth was defined by 

the vague computation of fifteen days journey; 

but, from the propoſal of Attila, to remove the 
ſituation of the national market, it ſoon appeared, 

that he comprehended the ruined city of Naiſſus 

within the limits of his dominions. Il. The 


king of the Huns required, and obtained, that 
his tribute or ſubſidy ſhould be augmented from 
ſeven hundred pounds of gold to the annual ſum | 
of two thouſand one hundred; and he ſtipulated | 
the immediate payment of ſix thouſand * | 

| 0 


(32) See the whole converſation-in Priſcus, p. 59—62. 


(33) Nova iterum Orienti aſſurgit ruina . « . quum nulla ab 
Occidentalibus ferrentur auxilia, Proſper-Tyro compoſed his | 


Chronicle in the Weſt ; and his obſervation implies a cenſure, 


. 
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gold to defray the expences, or to expiate 
the guilt, of the war. One might imagine, that 
nch a demand, which ſcarcely equalled the mea- 
Tire of private wealth, would have been readily 
Wiſcharged by the opulent empire of the Eaſt, 
ind the public diſtreſs affords a remarkable proof 
bf the impoveriſhed, or at leaſt of the diſorderly, 
Rate of the finances, A large proportion of the 
Execs, extorted from the people, was detained 
and intercepted in their paſſage, through the 
Fouleſt channels, to the treaſury of Conſtanti- 
Dople, The revenue was diſſipated by Theodo- 
fius, and his favourites, in waſteful and profuſe 
Juxury; which was diſguiſed by the names of 
Imperial magnificence, or Chriſtian charity. The 
Immediate ſupplies had been exhauſted by the 
unforeſeen neceſſity of military preparations, A 
perſonal contribution, rigorouſly, but capriciouſly, 
ampoſed on the members of the ſenatorian order, 
was the only expedient that could diſarm, with- 
out loſs of time, the impatient avarice of Attila: 
and the poverty of the nobles compelled them to 
adopt the ſcandalous reſource of expoſing to pub- 
lic auction the jewels of their wives, and the he- 
reditary ornaments of their palaces (34). III The 
King of the Huns appears to have eſtabliſhed, as 
a principle of national juriſprudence, that he 
E never loſe the property, which he had once 
acquired, in the perſons, who had yielded either 


a voluntary, or reluctant, ſubmiſſion to his autho- 
| th From this principle he concluded, and the 
g 


4 


concluſions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that 
ä the 


* 


(34) According to the deſcription, or rather invective, of Chry- 


ſeoſtom, an auction of Byzantine luxury mult have been very pro- 
ductive. Every wealthy houſe poſſeſſed a ſemi- circular table of 
maſſy ſilver, ſuch as two men could ſcarcely lift, a vaſe of ſoliui 
> gold of the weight of forty pounds, cups, diſhes of the ſame 
9 metal, Ec. | 4 
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the Huns, who had been taken priſoners in war, 
ſhould be releaſed without delay, and withou: 
ranſom; that every Roman captive, who had 
preſumed to eſcape, ſhould purchaſe his fight t 
freedom at the price of twelve pieces of gold, 
and that all the Barbarians, who had deſerted the 
ſtandard of Attila, ſhould be reſtored, without 
any promiſe, or ſtipulation, of pardon, In th: 
execution of this cruel and ignominious treaty, 
the Imperial officers were forced to maſſacre ſeve- 
ral loyal ard noble deferters, who refuſed to de- 
vote themſelves to certain death; and the Ro. 
mans forfeited all reaſonable claims to the friend 
ſhip of any Scythian people, by this public con- 
feſſion, that they were deſtitute either of faith 
or poer, to protect the ſuppliants, who had cm- 
biaced the throne of Theodoſius (35). 

The firmneſs of a ſingle town, ſo obſcure, 
that, except on this occaſion, it has never beer 
mentioned by any hiſtorian or geographer, c. 
poſed the diſgrace of the emperor and empire 
Azimus, or Azimuntium, a ſmall city of Thi cc 
on the Illyrian borders (36), had been diſtinguiſh 
ed by the martial ſpirit of its youth, the ſkill and 
reputation of the leaders whom they had choſe", 

5 :...and 


(35) The articles of the treaty, expreſſed without much order 
or preciſion, may be found in Priſcus (p. 34, 35, 36, 37. $3, Kc.) | 


Count Mardallinus diſpentes ſome comfort, by obſerving, it, 
That Attila himſelf ſolicited the peace and preſents, which he had 


formerly refuſed; and 2dly, That, about the fame time, ambai- 
ſadors of India preſented a fine large tame tyger to the empe1o! 
Theofdohus. | 


(36) Priſcus, p. 35s, 36. Among the hundred and eighty-two 


forts, or caſtles, cf Thrace, enumerated by Procopius (de Edifi- 
Ciis, I. iv. ©. xi. tom, 11, p. 92. edit, Paris), there is one of the 
name of Efimontou, whote poſition is doubttully marked, in the 
neighbourhood ot Anchialus, and the Euxine Sea. The name 
and walls of Azimuntium might ſubſiſt till the reign of Juſtinian ; 
hut the race of its brave detenders had been carefully extirpated by 
the jealouſy of the Roman princes, 
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Ind their daring exploits againſt the innumerable 
Soft of the Barbarians. Inſtead of tamely ex- 


pecting their approach, the Azimuntines attack- 


&d, in frequent and ſucceſsful ſallics, the troops 
of the Huns, who gradually declined the dange- 
tous neighbourhood ; reſcued from their hands 
the ſpoil and the captives, and recruited their do- 
meſtie force by the voluntary aſſociation of fugi- 
Fives and deſerters. After the concluſion of the 
oh Attila ſtill menaced the empire with im- 
placable war, unleſs the Azimuntines were per- 
ſuaded, or compelled, to comply with the condi- 
tions which their ſovereign had accepted. The 
miniſters of Theodoſius confeſſed with ſhame, 
and with truth, that they no longer poſſeſſed any 
authority over a ſociety of men, who ſo bravely 
aſſerted their natural independence; and the king 
of the Huns condeſcended to negociate an equal 
exchange with the citizens of Azimus. They 
demanded the reſtitution of ſome ſhepherds, who, 
with their cattle, had been accidentally ſurpriſed. 
A ſtrict, though fruitle(s, inquiry was allowed: 
but the Huns were obliged to (wear, that they 
did not detain any priſoners belonging to the city, 
before they could recover two ſurviving country- 
men, whom the Azimuntin:s had reſerved as 
pledges for the ſafety of their loſt companions, 
Attila, on his ſide, was ſatisfied, and deceived, 
by their ſolemn aſſeveration, that the reſt of the 
{captives had been put to the ſword ; and that it 


was their conſtant practice, immediately to dif- 


'mils the Romans and the deſerters, who had ob- 
tained the ſecurity of the public faith. 
prudent and officious diſſimulation may be con- 


4 
. 


This 


demned, or excuſed, by the caſuiſts, as they in- 
cline to the rigid decree of St. Auguſtin, or to 
the milder ſentiment of St. Jerom and St. Chry- 

| ſoſtom: 
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ſoſtom : but every ſoldier, every ſtateſman, muſt | geac 
acknowledge, that, if the race of the Azimun-| he | 
tines had been encouraged and multiplied, he d 
Barbarians would have ceaſed to trample on the gifts 


W of the empire (37) | Prot 
Embaſſies It would have been ſtrange, indeed, if Theo- @mc 
bende doſius had purchaſed, by the loſs of honour, 2 Ff 
tivople, ſecure and ſolid tranquillity z or if his tameneſs Fus 


had not invited the repetition of injuries. The ton 
Byzantine court was inſulted by five or fix ſucceſ | had 
ſive embaſſics (38); and the miniſters of Attila 
were uniformly inſtructed to preſs the tardy or | 
imperfect execution of the laſt treaty ; to pro- Bat 
duce the names of fugitives and deſerters, who | of 
were ſtill protected by the empire; and to de- fon 
clare, with ſeeming muderation, that unleſs their on 
ſovereign obtained complete and immediate fatiſ- eſt 
faction, it would be impoſſible for him, were it F of 
even his wiſh, to check the reſentment of his F ny 
warlike tribes. Beſides the motives of pride and | co 
intereſt, which might prompt the king of the | ftr 
Huns to continue this train of negociation, he | op 
was influenced by the leſs honourable view of en- lu 
riching his favourites at the expence of his ene- | im 
mies. The Imperial treaſury was exhauſted, to ed 
procure the friendly offices of the ambaſſadors, Þ pr 
and their principal attendants, whoſe favourable en 
report might conduce to the maintenance of Þ he 
peace. ar 


= - 
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(37) The peeviſh diſpute of St. Jerom and St. Auguſtin, who th 
Jaboured, by different expedients, to reconcile the ſeeming quarre! 
of the two apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, depends on the ſolution 
of an important queſtion (Middleton's Works, vol. ii. p. 5—10-), 
which has been frequently agitated by Catholic and Proteſtant di- 
vines, and even by lwyes and philoſophers of every age. 


(33) Monteſquieu (Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur, &c, c. xix.) W th 
has delineated, with a bold and eaſy pencil, ſome of the moſt ſtrikl- ® 
ing circumſtances of the pride of Attila, and the diſgrace of th: WM '* 
Romans. He deſerves the praiſe of having read the Fragments “ I * 


Priſcus, which have been too much diſregarded, 
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zeace: The Barbarian monarch was flattered by 
e liberal reception of his miniſters ; he compu- 
ed with pleaſure the value and ſplendour of their 
wifts, rigorouſly exacted the performance of every 
Sromiſe, which would contribute to their private 

olument, and treated as an important buſineſs 
of fate, the marriage of his ſecretary Conſtan- 
tus (29). That Gallic adventurer, who was re- 
wommended by Etius to the king of the Huns, 
had engaged his ſervice to the miniſters of Con- 
ſtantinople, for the ſtipulated reward of a weal- 
thy and noble wife; and the daughter of count 
gaturninus was choſen to diſcharge the obligations 
of her country. The reluctance of the victim, 
ſome domeſtic troubles, and the unjuſt confiſcati- 
on of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her inter- 
eſted lover; but he ſtill demanded, in the name 
of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and, after ma- 
ny ambiguous delays and excuſes, the Byzantine 
court was compelled to ſacrifice to this inſolent 
ſtranger the w.dow of Armatius, whoſe birth, 
opulence, and beauty, placed her in the moſt il- 


luſtrious rank of the Roman matrons. For theſe 


Importunate aud oppreſſive embaſſies, Attila claim- 


£ a ſuitable return : he weighed, with ſuſpicious 


pride, the character and ſtation of the Imperial 


envoys; but he condefcended to promiſe, that 


he would advance as far as Sardica, to receive 
any miniſters who had been inveſted with the con- 
{ular dignity, The council of Theod ſius cluded 


this propoſal, by repreſenting the deſolate and 


ruined 


(39) See Priſcus, p. 69. 71, 72, Kc. I would fain believe, 


| that this adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, 


on a ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices: but Priſcus E. 57.) has 
too plainly diſtinguiſhed two perſons of the name of Conſtantius, 


ho, from the ſimilar events of their lives, might have been eaſily 
f confounded. | 
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ruined condition of Sardica ; and even venture! 
to inſinuate, that every officer of the army «; 
houſchold was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin (40), » 
reſpectable courtier, whoſe abilities had been log 


exerciſed in civil and military employments, ac: 
cepted with reluctance the troubleſome, and 


perhaps, dangerous commiſſion, of reconcili;; 
the angry ſpirit of the king of the Huns. I. 
friend, the hiſtorian Priſcus (41), embraced th: 
opportunity of obſerving the Barbarian hero 
the peaceful and domeſtic ſcenes of life: but ths 
ſecret of the embaſly, a fatal and guilty ſecret, 
was entruſted only to the interpreter Vigilius. The 
two laſt ambaſſadors of the Huns, Oreſtes, a no. 


ble ſubje& of the Pannonian province, and Ede. 


con, a valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Seyrt, 


returned at the ſame time from Conſtantinople to 
the royal camp Their obſcure names were af. 


terwards illuſtrated by the extraordinary fortune 
and the contraſt of their ſons: the two ſervant: 
of Attila became the fathers of the laſt Roman 
emperor of the Weſt, and of the firſt Barbaria: 
king of Italy. 


(40) In the Perſian treaty concluded in the year 422, the wii 
and eloquent Maximin had been the aſſeſſor of Ardaburius (Soc: 
tes, |. vii. c. 20.). When Marcian aicended the throne, the offic: 
of Great Chamberlain was beſtowed on Maximin, who is ranked, 
in a public ediét, among the tour principal miniſters of ftate (No- 
vell, ad Calc. Cod. Iheod. p. 31.) . He executed a civil and m.. 
tary commiſſion in the Eaſtern provinces; and his death was 1 
mented by the ſavages of Ethiopia, whole incurſions he had 1e. 
preſſed, See Priſcus, p. 40, 41. 

(41) Priſcus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and deſerved, 
by his eloquence, an honourable place among the ſophiſts of th: 
age. His Byzantine hiſtory, which related to his own times, was 
compriſed in ſeven books, See Fabricius, Bibliot. Grec. tom. 
p. 235, 236. Notwithſtanding the charitable judgment of :'» 
critics, 1 ſuſpec that Priſcus was a Pagan. 
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The ambaſſadors, who were followed by a nu- The em- 
Herous train of men and horſes, made their firſt Poly ot 
Salt at Sardica, at the diſtance of three hundred to Attila, 
Ind fifty miles, or thirteen days journey, from & D. 448. 


Conſtantinople. As the remains of Sardica were 
il included within the limits of the empire, it 
was incumbent on the Romans to exercile the du— 


nel Fes of hoſpitality. They provided, with the at- 


tance of the provincials, a ſufficient number of 
ſheep and oxen , and invited the Huns to a ſplen- 
gd, or at leaſt a plentiful, ſupper. But the har- 
mony of the entertainment was ſoon diſturbed by 
mutual prejudice and indiſeretion. The greatnets 
of the emperor and the empire was warmly main- 
tined by their miniſters ; the Huns, with equal 
ardour, aſſerted the ſuperiority of their victorious 
monarch : the diſpute was inflamed by the raſh 
| and unſeaſonable flattery of Vigilius, who paſſio- 
| mately rejected the compariſon of a mere mortal 
With the divine Theodoſius; and it was with ex- 
geme difficulty that Maximin and Priſcus were 
able to divert the converſation, or to ſoothe the 
angry minds of the Barbarians. When they roſe 
rom table, the Imperial ambaſſador preſented 
Edecon and Oreſtes with rich gifts of ſilk robes 
and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accept- 
. Yet Orcſtes could not forbear inſinuating, 
that he had not always been treated with ſuch re- 
pect and hberality : and the offenſive diſtinction, 
Which was implied, between his civil office and 
the hereditary rank of his colleague, ſeems to 
ave made Edecon a doubtful friend, and O:eſtes 
in irreconcilable enemy. After this entertain- 
ment, they travelled about one hundred mes 
dom Sardica to Naiſſus. That flouriſhing city, 
Which had given birth to the greai Conſtantine, 
Vas levelled with the ground: the inhabitants 
| wee 


\ 
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the gods themſelves, had been treacherouſly ds, 
cloſed to the public enemy. On his refuſal ©} * 
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were deſtroyed, or diſperſed ; and the appearary 
of ſome ſick perſons, who were ſtill permit 
to exiſt among the ruins of the churches, ſeri; 2 
only to increaſe the horror of the proſpect. Th 
ſurface of the country was covered with 1} 
bones of the ſlain; and the ambaſſadors, who 6: 
rected their courſe to the north-weſt, were oble 
ed to paſs the hills of modern Servia, before the 
deſcended into the flat and marſhy grounds, whic: 
are terminated by the Danube. The Huns wer 
maſters of the great river: their navigation u. 
performed in large canoes, hollowed out of i: 
trunk of a fingle tree; the miniſters of Theods. 
ſius were ſafely landed on the oppoſite bank; arc 
their Barbarian aſſociates immediately haſtened 
the camp of Attila, which was equally prepare 
for the amuſements of hunting, or of war. N 
ſooner had Maximin advanced about two mite 


from the Danube, than Re began to experience 


the faſtidious inſolence of the conqueror. H. 
was ſternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleaſar! 
valley, leſt he ſhould infringe the diſtant awe thi) 
was due to the royal manſion. The miniſters © * 
Attila preſſed him to communicate the buſinch 
and the inſtructions, which he reſerved for tl! 


ear of their ſovereign, When Maximin tempe- 


rately urged the contrary practice of nations, b. 
was ſtill more confounded to find, that the re(c 


lutions of the Sacred Conſiſtory, thoſe ſecret} | 


(ſays Priſcus) which ſhould not be revealed t: 


comply with ſuch ignominious terms, the Imp* 
rial envoy was cemmanded inſtantly to depart: 
the order was recalled; it was again repeated 


and the Huns renewed their ineffectual attempvÞ* 
to ſubdue the patient firmneſs of Maximiv. al 
length 
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ngth, by the interceſſion of Scotta, the brother 


f f Onegeſius, whoſe friendſhip had been pur- 


ifed by a liberal gift, he was admitted to the 
Pyal preſence ; but, inſtead of obtaining a deci- 
Je anſwer, he was compelled to undertake a re- 

ote journey towards the North, that Attila 

ight enjoy the proud ſatisfaction of receiving, 
the ſame camp, the ambaſſadors of the Eaſt- 
rn and Weſtern empires. His journey was re- 
Sulated by the guides, who obliged him to halt, 
o haſten his march, or to deviate from the com- 
Mon road, as it beſt ſuited the convenience of 
he king. The Romans who traverſed the plains 
pf Hungary, ſuppoſe that they paſſed /everal na- 
Figable rivers, either in canoes or portable boats; 
put there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the winding 
Mream of the Teyſs, or Tibiſcus, might preſent 
Itſelf in different places, under different names. 
From the contiguous villages they rece:v-d a 
plentiſul and regular ſupply of proviſions ; mead 
Inſtead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and 
n certain liquor named cams, which, according 
to the report of Priſcus, was diſtilled from barley 
42). Such fare might appear coarſe and indeli- 
Tate to men who had taſted the luxury of Con- 
Mantinople : but, in their accidental diſtreſs, they 
ere relieved by the gentleneſs and hoſpitality of 
the ſame Barbarians, ſo terrible and fo mercileſs 
an war, The ambaſſidors had encamped on the 
edge of a large moraſs. A violent tempeſt of 

win 


$ (42) The Huns themſelves ſtill continued to defpiſe the Jahours 
of ap.icuiture: they abuſed the privilege of a viftorizus Nairon 3 
Fan the Goths, their induſtrious ſubjects whe cultivated the earth, 
| dread the r neighbourhood, like that of ſo many ravenous v ves 
(Piiſcus, p. 48.) . In the ſame manner the Sarts and [adg'c> pro- 


vide for their on ſubſiſtence, and tor that of the Uſbec 1 ers, 
tei lazy and tapacigus ſoveteigns. See Genealogical Hiſtory of 


Tartars, p. 423. 455» &c. 
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wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, over. 
turned their tents, immerſed their baggage an 
furniture in the water, and ſcattered their retiny- 
who wandered in the darkneſs of the night, . 
certain of their road, and apprehenſive of fe 
unknown danger, till they awakened by then! 
cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
the property of the widow of Bleda. A hbrig!tÞ 
illumination, and, in a few moments, a comfort. | 
able fire of reeds, was kindled by their officio 
benevolence : the wants, and even the deſires, | 
the Romans were liberally ſatisfied ; and they! 
ſeem to have been embarraſſed by the fingularſ 
politeneſs of Bleda's widow, who aqgded to her 
other favours the gift, or at leaft the loan, of a|f 
ſufficient number of beautiful and obſcquiou: 
damſels. The ſunſhine of the ſucceeding day 
was dedicated to repoſe; to collect and dry the; 
baggage, and to the refreſhment of the men and 
horſes: but, in the evening, before they purſued 
their journey, the ambafladors expreſſed their Þ 
gratitude to the bounteous lady of the village, by 
a very acceptable preient of filver cups, red 
fleeccs, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon 


after this adventure, they rejoined the march of KF 


Attila, from whom they had been ſeparated about 
{ix days; and ſlowly proceeded to the capital of 
an empire, which did not contain, in the ſpace of 
ſeveral thouſand miles, a ſingle city. 

As far as we may aſcertain the vague and obſcure 
geography of Priſcus, this capital appears to have 
been ſeated between the Danube, and the Teyls, 
and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper 
Hungary, and moſt probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay (43). In its 

origin 


(43) It is evident, that Priſcus paſſed the Danube and the Teyſs, 
aud that he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills, HED 
OKAY 
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cr prigin it could be no more than an accidental 
amp, which, by the long and frequent reſidence 
of Attila, had inſenſibly ſwelled into a huge vil- 
Rage, for the reception of his court, of the troops 
&ho followed his perſon, and of the various mul- 
Fitude of idle or induſtrious ſlaves and retainers 
A414). The baths, conſtructed by Onegeſius, 
were the only edifice of ſtone ; the materials had 
den tranſported from Pannonia; and fince the 
djacent country was deſtitute even of large tim- 
per, it may be preſumed, that the meaner ha- 
bDitation of the royal village conſiſted of ſtraw, of 
mud, or of canvas. The wooden houſes of the 
more illuſtrious Huns, were built and adorned 
ith rude magnificence, according to the rank, 
= fortune, or the taſte of the proprietors, They 

{cm to have been diſtributed with ſome degree 
pf order and ſymmetry ; and each ipot became 
ore honourable, as it approached the perſon of 
he ſovereign. The palace of Attila, which fur- 
paſſed all other houſes in his dominions, as built 
Entirely of wood, and covered an ample ſpad of 
round, The outward encloſure was a lofty wall, 
pr palliſade, of ſmooth ſquare timber, interſected 
Sith high towers, but intended rather for orna- 
Vol. VI. F ment 


Ot s okay, and Jazberin, are ſituate in the plains circumſcribed by 
is definition, M. de Buat (Hiſtoire des Peuples, &c. tom. vii. 
P. 461.) has choſen Tokay ; Otrokoſci (p. 180. apud Mſcou, ix. 


ny 83-), a learned Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about 
Ve nirty-fix miles weſtward of Buda and the Danube. 8 
ss, (44) The royal village of Attila may be compared to the city ot 

Karacorum, the refidence of the ſucceſſors of Zingis; which, 
ol $ough it appears to have been a more Table habitation, did not 
r- qual the fize or ſplendor of the town and abbey of St. Denys, in 


he 1th century (fee Rubruquis, in the Hiſtoire Generale des Voy- 
does, tom. vii. p. 286.). The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is ſo 
Nsreeably deſcribed by Bernier (tom. ii. p. 217—2.35-), blended 
de manners of Scythia with the magnificence and luxury of 
FHindoſtan. 
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ment than defence. This wall, which ſeems to 
have encircled the declivity of a hill, compre- 
hended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapt- 
ed to the uſes of royalty. A ſeparate houſe was 
aſſigned to each of the numerous wives of Attila, 
and, inſtead of the rigid and illiberal confine. 
ment impoſed by Aſiatic jealouſy, they politely 
admitted the Roman ambaſſadors to their pre- 
ſence, their table, and even to the freedom of an 
innocent embrace. When Maximin offered his 
preſents to Cerca, the principal queen, he admit 
ed the ſingular architecture of her manſion, the 
height of the round columns, the ſize and beauty 
of the wood, 'which was curioufly ſhaped or turn- 


ed, or poliſhed, or carved ; and his attentive eye With: 


was able to difcover fome taſte in the ornaments, 
and ſome regularity in the proportions. After 
paſſing through the guards, who watched before BW 
the gate, the ambaſſadors were introduced into 
the private apartment of Cerca. The wife of 
Attila received their viſit ſitting, or rather lying, 
on a ſoft conch; the floor was covered with a 
carpet; the domeſtics formed a circle round the 
queen; and her damſels, ſeated on the ground, 
were employed in working the variegated em- 
broidery which adorned the drefs of the Barbaric WW \ 
warriors. The Huns were ambitions of diſplay- 
ing thoſe riches which were the fruit and evidence 
of their victories : the trappings of their horſes, 
their ſwords, and even their ſhoes, were ſtudded 
with gold and precious ſtones; and their tables 
were profuſely ſpread with plates, and goblets, i 
and vaſes of gold and filver, which had been 
faſhioned by the labour of Grecian artiſts. The 
monarch alone aſſumed the ſuperior pride of til 
aqhering to the ſimplicity of his Scythian ancel 
tors 
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to tors (45). The dreſs of Attila, his arms, and 

re- the furniture of his horſe, were plain, without 

Pt- ornament, and of a ſingle colour. The royal 

Vas able was ſerved in wooden cups and platters ; 

la; WHcſh was his only food; and the conqueror of 

ne- the North never taſted the luxury of bread. 
When Attila firſt gave audience to the Roman The beha- 

re- Wembaſſadors on the banks of the Danube, higviour of 

an tent was encompaſſed with a formidable . 

his The monarch himſelf was ſeated in a wooden ambaſſa- 

1r- chair. His ſtern countenance, angry geſtures, dors. 

the Wand impatient tone, aſtoniſhed the firmneſs of 

uty Maximin; but Vigilius had more reaſon to trem- 

un- ble, ſince he diſtinctly underſtood the menace, 

eye chat if Attila did not reſpect the law of nations, 

nts, N he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a croſs, 

fter Wand leave his body to the vultures. The Barba- 

fore ¶ tian condeſcended, by producing an accurate liſt, 

into ¶ do expoſe the bold falſehood of Vigilius, who had 

of Wpffirmed that no more than ſeventeen deſerters 

ing, could be found. But he arrogantly declared, that 

h be apprehended only the diſgrace of contending 

the With his fugitive ſlaves ; ſince he deſpiſed their 

nd, Impotent efforts to defend the provinces which 

em- ¶ Tbeodoſius had entruſted to their arms: For 


what fortreſs” (added Attila), what city, in 


lay: the wide extent of the Roman empire, can 
nc: WW hope to exiſt, ſecure and impregnable, if it is 
ries, WW our pleaſure that it ſhould be erazed from the 
ded i earth? He diſmiſſed, however, the inter- 
ble Npreter, who returned to Conſtantinople with his 


peremptory demand of more complete reſtituti- 


T he 
fi (45) When the Mogul diſplayed the ſpoils of Aſia, in the diet 
cel Toncat, the throne of Zingis was ſtill covered with the original 


Mack felt carpet, on which he had been ſeated, when he was raiſed 
o the command of his warlike countrymen. See Vie de Gengiſcan. 


iy. c. 9. 
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on, and a more ſplendid embaſſy. His ange: 
gradually ſubſided, and his domeſtic ſatisfaction, 
in a marriage which he celebrated on the road 


0 
with the daughter of Eſlam, might perhaps con- p 


tribute to mollify the native fterceneſs of his 


temper, The entrance of Attila into the roya! Wn 


village, was marked by a very ſingular ceremony, 
A numerous troop of women came out to meet 


their hero, and their king. They marched be- 


fore him, diſtributed into long and regular files; 
the intervals between the files were filled by white 
veils of thin linen, which the women on either 
fide bore aloft in their hands, and which formed 
a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, who 
chanted hymns and ſongs in the Scythian lan- 
guage. The wife of his favourite Onegeſius, 
with a train of female attendants, ſaluted Attil; 
at the door of her own houſe, on his way to the 


palace; and offered, according to the cuſtom WF: 


the country, her reſpectful homage, by intreat- 
ing him to taſte the wine and meat, which ſhe 
had prepared for his reception. As ſoon as the 
monarch had gracioufly accepted her hoſpitable 


gift, his domeſtics lifted a ſmall filver table to 21 


convenient height, as he fat on horſeback ; ard 
Attila, when he had touched the goblet with his 
lips, again faluted the wife of Onegeſius, and 
continued his march. During his refidence at 


the ſeat of the empire, his hours were not waſted WiP* 
in the recluſe idleneſs of a ſeraglio; and the king WW" 


of the Huns could maintain his ſuperior dignity, i 
without concealing his perſon from the public IM 
view, He frequently aſſembled his council, and 
gave audience to the ambaſladors of the nations; 
and his people might appeal to the ſupreme tribu- 
nal, which he held at ſtated times, and, accord- 
ing to the eaſtern cuſtom, before the principal * 


gate 5 
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WO * e of his wooden palace. The Romans, both 
f the Eaſt and of the Weſt, were twice invited 
o the banquets, where Attila feaſted with the 


ey had made a devout libation to the health 
ad proſperity of the king of the Huns; and 

ere conducted, after this ceremony, to their 
eſpective ſeats in a ſpacious hall. The royal 
Fable and couch, covered with carpets and fine 
inen, was raiſed by ſeveral ſteps in the midſt of 
the hall; and a fon, an uncle, or perhaps a fa- 
ourite king, were admitted to ſhare the ſimple 
and homely repaſt of Attila. Two lines of ſmall 
ables, each of which contained three or four 
gueſts, were ranged in order on either hand; the 
Fight was eſteemed the moſt honourable, but the 
Romans ingenuouſly confeſs, that they were 
Paced on the left; and that Beric, an unknown 
Thieftain, moſt probably of the Gothic race, pre- 
eded the repreſentatives of Theodoſius and 
Palentinian. The Barbarian monarch received 
From his cup-bearer a goblet filled with wine, and 
Fourteouſly drank to the health of the moſt diſ- 
inguiſhed gueſt; who roſe from his ſeat, and 
Expreſſed, in the ſame manner, his loyal and re- 
Wpectful vows. This ceremony was ſucceſſively 
Performed for all, or at leaſt for the illuſtrious 
perſons of the aſſembly ; and a conſiderable time 
nuſt have been conſumed, ſince it was tlirice re- 
Peated, as each courſe or ſervice was placed on 
She table. But the wine ſtill remained after the 
Wneat had been removed; and the Huns continu- 
d to indulge their intemperance long after the. 
ber and decent ambaſſadors of the two empires 
Fad withdrawn themſelves from the nocturnal 
Panquet. Yet before they retired, they enjoyed 
; a ſingular 


princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and The royal 
his colleagues were ſtopped on the threfhold, till feaſt. 


70 


the field (46). This entertainment, which migh 
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a ſingular opportunity of obſerving the manne; {<a 
of the nation in their convivial amuſements. T co 
Scythians ſtood before the couch of Attila, ar 
recited the verſes which they had compoſed, ve 
celebrate his valour and his victories. A profil 
found filence prevailed in the hall; and the a. 

tention of the gueſts was captivated by the voci 
harmony, which revived and perpetuated th 
memory of their own exploits : a martial ardoy 
flaſhed from the eyes of the warriors, who wer 
impatient for battle; and the tears of the |: 
men expreſſed their generous deſpair, that the 
could no longer partake the danger and glory d 


be conſidered as a ſchool of military virtue, ws 
ſucceeded by a farce, that debaſed the dignity c 
human nature. A Mooriſh and a Scythian but 
foon ſucceſſively excited the mirth of the rud 
ſpectators, by their deformed figure, ridiculou 
dreſs, antic geſtures, abſurd ſpeeches, and th 
ſtrange unintelligible confuſion of the Latin, M 
Gothic, and the Hunnic languages ; and the hi 
reſounded with loud and licentious peals 0 
laughter. In the midſt of this intemperate rio, 
Attila alone, without a change of countenanc: 
maintained his ſtedfaſt and inflexible gravity, 
which was never relaxed, except on the entrance 
of Irnac, the youngeſt of his ſons: he embrace 
the boy with a ſmile of paternal tenderneſs, gen 
ly pinched him by the cheek, and betrayed a par 
tial affection, which was juſtified by the aſſurance 
of his prophets, that Irnac would would be ti 
future ſupport of his family and empire. T 

* daß 


(46) If we may believe Plutarch (in Demetrio, tom. v. p. 4 gger 

it was the cuſtom of the Scythians, when they indulged in v1; 
pom of the table, to awaken their languid courage by the m 
tal harmony of twanging their bow-ſttings, 
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days afterwards, the ambaſſadors received a ſe- 


ond invitation; and they had reaſon to praiſe the 
politeneſs, as well as the hoſpitality, of Attila. 


Ihe king of the Huns held a long and familiar 


onverſation with Maximin; but his civility was 


interrupted by rude expreſſions, and haughty re- 


proaches ; and he was provoked, by a motive of 
mtereſt, to ſupport with unbecoming zeal, the 
private claims of his ſecretary Conſtantius. The 
* emperor” (ſaid Attila) “ has long promiſed 
him a rich wife: Conſtantius muſt not be diſ- 
appointed; nor ſhould a Roman emperor de- 
* ſerve the name of liar.” On the third day, 
the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed; the freedom of 
ſeveral captives were granted, for a moderate 
ranſom, to their preſſing entreaties; and, beſides 
the royal preſents, they were permitted to accept 

rom each of the Scythian nobles, the honoura- 
ple and uſeful gift of a horſe. Maximin returned, 
Dy the fame road, to Conſtantinople ; and though 
he was involved in an accidental diſpute with 


eric, the new ambaſlador of Attila, he flattered 


Wimſelf that he had contributed, by the laborious 
Journey, to confirm the peace and alliance of the 
two nations (47). 


71 


But the Roman ambaſſador was ignorant of the Conſpiracy 


reacherous deſign, which had been concealed 


Iplated the ſplendour of Conſtantinople, had en- 


couraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for 


him 


(47) The curious narrative of this embaſſy, which required. 


few obſervations, and was not ſuſceptible of any collateral evi- 
dence, may be found in Priſcus, p. 49—70. But I have not con- 
ned myſelf to the ſame order; and I had previouſly extracted the 
biſtorical circumſtances, which were leſs intimately connected with 


| | ine journey, and buſineſs, of the Roman ambaſſadors. 


of the Ro- 
. man 


Funder the maſk of the public faith. The ſurpriſe; 


land ſatisfaction of Edecon, when he contem- tte ot 


$ 
gainſt the 
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him a ſecret interview with the eunuch Chryſ- 
phius (48), who governed the emperor and the 
empire. After ſome previous converſation, and 
a mutual oath of ſecrecy, the eunuch, who had 
not, from his own feelings or experience, imbibel 
any exalted notions of miniſterial virtue, ventur- 
ed to propoſe the death of Attila, as an impor- 
tant ſervice, by which Edecon might deferve 23 
liberal ſhare of the wealth and luxury which h: 
admired. The ambaſſador of the Huns liſtened 
to the tempting offer; and profeſſed, with appz 
rent zeal, his ability, as well as readineſs, to ex. 
ecute the bloody deed : the deſign was commu: 
nicated to the maſter of the offices, and the de- 
vout Theodoſius conſented to the aſſaſſination q 
his invincible enemy. But this perfidious con- 
ſpiracy was defeated by the diſſimulation, or the 
repentance, of Edecon ; and, though he might 
exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treaſon, 
which he ſeemed to approve, he dexterouſly of 
ſumed the merit of an early and voluntary cot 
feflion. If we now review the embaſſy of Max- 
imin, and the behaviour of Attila, we muſt ap- 
plaud the Barbarian, who reſpected the laws of 
hoſpitality, and generouſly entertained and dil- 
miſled the miniſter of a prince, who had con- 
ſpired againſt his life. But the raſhneſs of Vig. 
lius will appear {till more extraordinary, fince he 
returned, conſcious of his guilt and danger, t 
the royal camp; accompanied by his ſon, and 
carrying with him a weighty purſe of gold, which 

the 


(45) M, de Tillemont has very properly given the ſucceſſion 
Chamberlains, who reigned in the name " Theodoſius. Chry- 
ſaphius was the laſt, and, according to the unanimous evidence 0 
hiſtory, the worſt of theſe favourites (ſee Hiſt. des Empereuss. 
tom. vi. p. 119—119, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xv. p. 438.). Hi 
partiality for his godfather, the hereſiarch Eutyches, engaged hin 
to peiſecute the orthodox party, 
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+ e favourite eunuch had furniſhed, to iatisfy the 
he demands of Edecon, and to corrupt the fie ity 
nd the guards. The interpreter was inftantly 
2d ed, and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, 
ed WS hers he aſſerted his innocence with ſpecious 
- &rmaneſs, till the threat of infli. ting inſtant death 
or- Sn his ſon, extorted from him a ſincere diſcovery 
2 the criminal tranſaction. U der the.name of 
he anſom, or confiſcation, the rapacious king of 
ied he Huns accepted two hundred punds of gold 


pa- r the life of a traitor, whom he diſdained to 

-x- WSuniſh. He pointed his juſt indignation againſt 

u- nobler object. His ambaſſadors Eflaw and He repri- 
de- Preſtes were immediately diſpatched to Colftag- 2-505 «ac 
of Mnople, with a peremptory inſtruction, which ith. Empe- 
on- gas much ſafer for them to execute than to diſog tor. 

the ey. They boldly entered the imperial preſence, 

gh ich the fatal purſe hanging down from the neck 

on, W&! Or-ſtes ; who interrogated the eunuch Chryſa- 


his, as he ſtood beſide the throne, whether he 
or-{WFccogniſed the evidence of his guilt. But the 
au- ce of reproof was reſerved for the ſuperior 
ap- iggity of his colleague Eflaw, who gravely ad- 
 offirefſed the Emperor of the Eaſt in the following 
dil. Voi “ Theodoſtus is the (on of an itluſtrious 
on- and reſpectable parent: Attila likewiſe is de- 
12 icendcd from a noble race; and he has ſup- 
be ported, by his actions, the dignity which he 

EF | i1erited from his father Mundzuk. But 
* Ticodofius has forfeited his paternal honours, 
aud, by conſenting to pay tribute, has degrad- 
ed himſelf to the condition of a ſlave. lt is 
* therefore juſt, that he ſhould reverence the 
man whom fortune and merit have placed 
above him ; inſtead of attempting, like a 


; wicked ſlave, clandeſtinely to conſpire againſt 
his maſter,” The ſon of Arcadius, who was 
accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed only to the voice of flattery, hear 
with aſtoniſhment the ſevere language of truth 
he bluſhed and trembled ; nor did he preſum If 
directly to refuſe the head of Chryſaphius, which 
Eſlaw and Oreſtes were inſtructed to demand KY; 
A ſolemn embaſſy, armed with full powers ag 
magnificent gifts, was haſtily ſent to deprecat f 
the wrath of Attila; and his pride was gratifi|Þ* 
by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, tw 
miniſters of conſular or patrician rank, of whom? 
the one was great treaſurer, and the other ws 
maſter-general of the armies of the Eaſt, HM. 
condeſcended to meet theſe ambaſſadors on the e 
banks of the river Drenco; and though he at fit RF, 
affe cted a ſtern and haughty demeanour, his ar- 
er was inſenſibly mollified by their eloquenc f 
and liberality. He condeſcended to pardon the , 
emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bousd 
himſelf by an oath to obſerve the conditions of RR þ 
peace; releaſed a great number of captives; ;; 
abandoned the fugitives and deſerters to ther p 
fate; and reſigned a large territory to the ſouth of MY 1 
the Danube, which he had already exhauſted dg 
its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was 1 
purchaſed at an expence which might have ſup F 
rted a vigorous and ſucceſsful war; and the 
ſubjects of Theodoſius were compelled to redeen 
the ſafety of a worthleſs favourite by oppreſſive 
taxes, which they would more cheerfuily have 
paid for his deſtruction (40). $ 
Theod»ſius The emperor Theodoſius did not long ſurvive 
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we y0urg- the moſt humiliating circumſtance of an inglori- 
: 
A. D. 450. ous ö | 
July 28, | 


(49) This ſecret conſpiracy, and its important conſequences, 
may be traced in the fragments of Priſcus, p. 37, 38, 39. 54. 7% 
71, 72. The chronology of that hiſtorian is not fixed by ary WR ' 
recite date; but the ſeries of negociations between Attila and the Bt 
Faftern empire, muſt be included within the three or four years, Wt ? 
which are terminated, A. D. 45e, by the death of Theodoſius. 
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Sous life. As he was riding, or hunting, in the 
#ncighbourhood of Conſtantinople, he was thrown 
from his horſe into the river Lycus: the ſpine of 
the back was injured by the fall; and he expired 
come days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his 
lage, and the forty-third of his reign (500. His 
Eſter Pulcheria, whoſe authority had been con- 
troled both in civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs by 
the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was 
unanimouſly proclaimed Empreſs of the Eaſt ; 
and the Romans, for the firſt time, ſubmitted to 
Ja female reign. No ſooner had Pulcheria aſcend- 
ed the throne, than ſhe indulged her own, and 
the public reſentment, by an act of popular juſ- 
nice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chry- 
ſaphius was executed before the gates of the city; 
and the immenſe riches which had been accumu- 
lated by the rapacious favourite, ſerved only to 
haſten and to juſtify his puniſhment (51). Amidſt 
the general acclamations of the clergy and peo- 
ple, the empreſs did not forget the prejudice and 
# diſadvantage to which her ſex was expoſed ; and 
7 ſhe wiſely reſolved to prevent their murmurs by 
the choice of a colleague, who would always re- 
ſpect the ſuperior rank and virgin chaſtity of his 
# wife, She gave her hand to Marican, a ſenator, and is ſue- 
about ſixty years of age, and the nominal huſ- ee 
2 band of Pulcheria was ſolemnly inveſted with the 
Imperial purple. The zeal which he diſplayed 
for the orthodox creed, as it was eſtabliſhed by 


the 


(50) Theodorus the Reader (ſee Valeſ. Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. iii. 


p. 563.), and the Paſchal Chronicle, mention the fall, without 
© ipecifying the injury: but the conſequence was ſo likely to hap- 
pen, and ſo unlikely to be invented, that we may ſafely give credit 
to Nicephorus Calliſtus, a Greek of the fourteenth century. 


(51) Pulcheriz nuti (ſays Count Marcellinus) ſua cum avaritia 


. interemptus eſt. She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge 
a fon, whoſe father had ſuffered at his inſtigation. 
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the council of Chalcedon, would alone have in. 

ſpired the grateful eloquence of the Catholic, 
But the behaviour of Marcian in a private lis 
and afterwards on the throne, may ſupport a mer: 
rational belief, that he was qualified to reſtore an: 
invigorate an empire, which had been almoſt di. 

ſolved by the ſucceſſive weakneſs of two hered. 


tary monarchs. He was born in Thrace, and? 


educated to the profeſſion of arms; but Marcian': 
youth had been ſeverely exerciſed by poverty ant 
misfortune, ſince his only reſource, when he fir 
arrived at Conſtantinople, conſiſted in two hun. 
dred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed of : 
friend. He paſſed nineteen years in the domeſtic 
and military ſervice of Aſpar, and his fon Ard 
burius ; followed thoſe powerful generals to th: 
Perſian and African wars ; and obtained, by thei 
influence, the honourable rank of tribune and 
ſenator. His mild diſpoſition, and uſeful talents 
without alarming the jealouſy, recommended 
Marcian to the eſteem and favour, of his pa- 
trons : he had ſeen, perhaps he had felt, the abu. 
ſes of a venal and oppreſſive adminiſtration ; an! 
his own example gave weight and energy to th: 
laws, which he promulgated for the reformatior 
of manners (52.) 


(52) Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 4. Evagrius, J. i. 
c. 1. Theophanes, p. 90, 91. Novell. ad Calcem Cod, Theod. 
tom. Vi. p. 30. The praiſes which S. Leo, and the Catholics, 
have beſtowed on Marcian, are diligently tranſeribed by Baronivs, 
28 an encouragement for future princes. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


dil gon of Gaul by Attila.—--He is repulſed by 
ed ting and the Viſigoths. Attila invades and 
and evacuates Italy. —The Deaths of Attila, Atius, 
and Valentinian the Third. 


T was the opinion of Marcian, that war ſhould Attila 

be avoided, as long as it is poſſible to preſervejhreatens 
ſecure and honourable peace; but it was like- * 
Wiſe his opinion, that peace cannot be honourable prepares to 
ſecure, if the ſovereign betrays a puſillanimous cad. 
Fverſion to war. This temperate courage dicta- A. D. 450. 
Ed his reply to the demands of Attila, who inſo- 

ntly pelle the payment of the annual tribute. 
he emperor ſignified to the Barbarians, that they 
Huſt no longer inſult the majeſty of Rome, by the 
Mention of a tribute; that he was diſpoſed to 

ward, with becoming liberality, the faithful | 
riendſhip of his allies; but that, if they pre- 1 
med to violate the public peace, they ſhould 
el that he poſſeſſed troops, and arms, and reſo- 
ution, to repel their attacks. The ſame lan- 
age, even in the camp of the Huns, was uſed 
his ambaſſador Apollonius, whoſe bold refuſal 

& deliver the preſents, till he had been admitted 

Y a perſonal interview, diſplayed a ſenſe of dig- 
Wity, and a contempt of danger, which Attila 
as not prepared to expect from the degenerate 
Romans (1). He threatened to chaſtiſe the raſh 
Wuicceſſor of Theodoſius; but he heſitated, whe- : 
Wer he ſhould firſt direct his invincible arms { 
| againſt 1 


Ik. 


(1) See Priſcus, p. 39. 72. ; 
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apainſt the Eaſtern or the Weſtern empire 
While mankind awaited his deciſion with awfy |S: 
ſuſpenſe, he ſent an equal defiance to the court, 
Ravenna and Conſtantinople ; and his miniſter, 
faluted the two empero's with the ſame haughty | 
declaration. Attila, my lord, and zby lord, a 
commands thee to provide a palace for his im. 
„ mediate reception (2).“ But as the Barbarian 
deſpiſed, or affected to deſpiſe, the Romans i 
the Eaſt, whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed, he 
ſoon declared his reſolution of ſuſpending th: {he 
eaſy conqueſt, till he had atchieved a more glori- r. 
ous and important enterpriſe, In the memorahbl: For 
invaſions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were nx he 
turally attracted by the wealth and fertility of {ba 
thoſe provinces ; but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila, can only be explained by 
the ſtate of the Weſtern empire under the reign 
of Valentinian, or, to ſpeak more correctly, un- 
der the adminiſtration of Ztius (3). 
Charae? After the death of his rival Boniface, ZEtin 
nitration had prudently retired to the tents of the Huns; 
of Ztivs, and he was indebted to their alliance for his ſafety 
_ 433 and his reſtoration. Inſtead of the ſuppliant lan- 
guage of a guilty exile, he ſolicited his pardon 
at the head of ſixty thoutand Barbarians ; and 
the empreſs Placidia confeſſed, by a feeble reſiſt- 
ance, that the condeſcenſion, which might have 
Fig been aſcribed to clemency, was the effect > 
l weakneſs or fear. She delivered herſelf, her fon 


Valentinan, 


(2) The Alexandrian or Paſchal Chronicle, which introduces 
this haughty meſſage, during the lifetime of Theodoſius, may 
| have anticipated the date; but the dull annaliſt was incapable of 
; inventing the original and genuine ſtyle of Attila, 

(3) The ſecond book of the Hiſtoire Critique de I'Etabliſſement 
de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 189—424, throws great 
light on the ſtate of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila ; but 


the ingenious author, the Abbé Dubos, too often bewilders him- 
ſelf in ſyſtem and conjecture, 
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alentinan, and the Weſtern empire, into the 
lands of an inſolent ſubject; nor could Placidia 
Srotect the ſon-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous | 
Ind faithful Sebaſtian (4), from the implacable li 
EFerſecution, which urged him from one kingdom 
J another, till he miſerably periſhed in the ſer- 
ice of the Vandals. The fortunate ZEtius, who 
Vas immediately promoted to the rank of patri- j 
ian, and thrice inveſted with the honours of the 
Jonſulſhip, aſſumed, with the title of maſter of 
Te cavalry and infantry, the whole military pow- 
$r of the ſtate; and he is ſometimes ſtyled, by 
EEontemporary writers, the Duke, or General, of f 
he Romans of the Weſt. His prudence, rather 
Ethan his virtue, engaged him to leave the grand- 
fon of Theodoſius in the poſſeſſion of the pur- 
le; and Valentinian was permitted to enjoy jt 
he peace and luxury of Italy, while the patri- 4 
Tian appeared in the glorious light of a hero and | 
8 patriot, who ſupported near twenty years the 1 
ins of the Weſtern empire. The Gothic hiſ- 
gonian ingenuouſly confeſſes, that Ætius was born 
For the ſalvation of the Roman republic (5) ; and 
the following portrait, though it is drawn 1n the 1 
Egareſt colours, muſt be allowed to contain a 
much larger proportion of truth than of flattery, 
| * His 


— — 


— 


Vor Vitenſis (de Perſecut. Vandal. J. i. c. 6. p. 8. edit. 
Ruinart) calls him, acer conſilio et ſtrenuus in bello: but his cou- 
f 15 when he became unfortunate, was cenſured as deſperate 
Falhneſs ; and Sebaſtian deſerved, or obtained, the epithet of præ- 
ets (Sidon. Apoliinar. Carmen ix. 181.), His adventures at 
Conſtantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and Africa, are faintly 
ay i marked in the Chronicles of Marcellinus and Idatius. In his 
t iclreſs he was always followed by a numerous train; ſince he could 
pavage the Helleſpont and Propontis, and icize the city of Barce- - 

nt Jona. 

1 (5) 1 Romanæ ſingulariter natus, qui ſuperbiam Su- 
ut evorum, Francorumque barbariem immenſis cœdibus ſervire Im- 
n- . Romano coegillet. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34. P- 
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are preſerved by Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 8. in tom. ii. p- 163 
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His mother was a wealthy and noble Italian, ar} 
„ his father Gaudentius, who held a diſtinguiſhs 
© rank in the province of Scythia, gradually rg 
© from the ſtation of a military domeſtic, to th 
% dignity of maſter of the cavalry. Their ſos 
© who was enrolled almoſt in his infancy in th 
guards, was given as a hoſtage, firſt to Alati 
« and afterwards to the Huns ; and he ſucceſſive 
ly obtained the civil and military honours d 
* the place, for which he was equally qualified 
„ by ſuperior merit. The graceful figure « 
« ZXtius was not above the middle ſtature ; by 
„his manly limbs were admirably formed fa 
* ſtrength, beauty, and agility ; and he excel 
in the martial exerciſes of managing a horſk; 
drawing the bow, and darting the javelin. H 
could patiently endure the want of food or d 
„ ſleep; and his mind and body were alike c 
* pable of the moſt laborious efforts. He pol 
* {efled the genuine courage, that can delpiM 
* not only dangers but injuries; and it was im 
** poſſible either to corrupt, or deceive, or int; 
% midate, the firm integrity of his ſoul (6) 
The Barbarians, who had ſeated themſelves Mi. 
the Weſtern provinces, were inſenſibly taught u 
reſpect the faith and valour of the patrician Xt 
us. He ſoothed their paſſions, conſulted their 
prejudices, balanced their intereſts, and checkti 
their ambition. A ſeaſonablc treaty, which ht 
concluded with Genſeric, protected Italy fron 
| | | the 


(6) This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridu 
a contemporary hiſtorian, known only by ſome extracts, which 


It was probably the duty, or at leaſt the intereſt, of Renatus, 
magnify the virtues of ZEtius ; but he would have ſhewn mor 
dexterity, if be had not inſiſted on his patient, forgiving diſpol. 


tion. 
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She depredations of the Vandals; the independ- 
Ent Britons implored and acknowledged his ſalu- 
ary aid; the Imperial authority was reſtored and 
maintained in Gaul and Spain; and he compelled 
he Franks and the Suevi, whom he had van- 
zuiſhed in the field, to become the uſeful confe- 
lerates of the republic. 


ude, Anus aſſiduouſly cultivated the alliance of 
he Huns, While he reſided in their tents as a 


Sith Attila himſelf, the nephew of his benefac- 
For; and the two famous antagoniſts appear to 


„re been connected by a perſonal and military 
2 iendſhip, which they afterwards confirmed by 
* Hutual gifts, frequent embaſſies, and the educa- 


Jon of Carpilio, the fon of Ætius, in the camp 
k Attila. By the ſpecious proſeſſions of grati- 
ade and voluntary attachment, the patrician 
Point diſguiſe his apprehenſions of the Scythian 
Wonqueror, who preſſed the two empires with his 
Ennumerable armies, His demands were obeyed 
r cluded. When he claimed the ſpoils of a 
Fanquiſhed city, ſome vaſes of gold, which had 
| « fraudently embezzled ; the civil and mili- 
. ry governors of Noricum were immediately 

3 {patched to ſatisfy his complaints (7): and it is 


1 ſrident, from their converſation with Maximin 
. he Ind Priſcus, in the royal village, that the valout 
en Vor. VI. G and 


: (7) The embaſſy conſiſted of count Romulus; of Promotus, 
Felident of Noricum; and of Romanus, the military duke, They 
ere accompanied by Tatullus, an illuſtrious citizen of Petovio, 


aughter of Count Romulus. See Priſcus, p. 57, 65. Caſſio 

onus (Variar. i. 4.) mentions another embaſſy, which was exe- 

ted by his father and Carpilio, the ſon of ZEtius ; and as At- 

Iz was no more, he could ſafely boaſt of their manly, intrepid 
hariour in his preſence, 


the ſame province, and father of Oreſtes, who had married the- 


From a principle of intereſt, as well as grati- His con- 


with the 
Huns and 


Hoſtage, or an exile, he had familiarly converſed Alani. 
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and prudence of Ætius had not ſaved the W. 
tern Romans from the common ignominy of t: 
bute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the x 
vantages of a ſalutary peace; and a numer 
army of Huns and Alani, whom he had attach; 
to his perſon, was employed in the defence; 
Gaul. Two colonies of theſe Barbarians we 
judiciouſly fixed in the territories of Valence ar 
Orleans (8): and their active cavalry ſecured t 
important paſſages of the Rhone and of th 
Loire. Theſe ſavage allies were not indeed |: 
formidable to the ſubjects than to the enemies 
Rome. Their original ſettlement was enforc: 
with the licentious violence of conqueſt ; and i» 
province through which they marched, was «lM 
poſed to all the calamities of an hoſtile invaſ 
(9). Strangers to the emperor or the republ: 
the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambit 
of Ztius; and though he might ſuſpect, thz 
in a conteſt with Attila himſelf, they would 
volt to the ſtandard of their national king, tt 
patrict 


(8) Deſerta Valentinæ urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntr 
Proſper. Tyronis Chron. in Hiſtoriens de France, tom. i. p. 6 
A few lines afterwards, Proſper obſerves, that lands in the u/ter: 
Gaul were aſſigned to the Alani. Without admitting the cor 
tion of Dubos (tom. i. p. 300.); the reaſovable ſuppoſition: 
two colonies or garriſons of Alani, will confirm his argumen 
and remove his objections. | 

(9) See Proſper. Tyro, p. 369. Sidonius (Panegyr. Ai! 
246.) complains, in the name of Auvergne, his native country. 


Litorius Scythicos equites tunc forte ſubacto 
Celſus Aremorico, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arverne, tuas, qui proxima quæque 
Diſcurſu, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 
Delebant; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 


Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the complaint: 


Nam ſocium vix ferre queas, qui durior hoſte. 
| See Dubos, tom. i. p. 3 


5 


4 
7 


by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body. 
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patrician laboured to reſtrain, rather than to ex- 
cite, their zeal and reſentment againſt the Goths, 
the Burgundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom eſtabliſhed by the Viſigoths in The Vis- 
the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, had gradually = 
acquired ſtrength and maturity; and the conduct qe the 
of thoſe ambitious Barbarians, either in peace or reign of 
war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of Ætius. eden 
After the death of Wallia, the Gothic ſceptre de- 419-451. 
volved to Theodoric, the fon of the great Alaric 
(10); and his proſperous reign, of more than 
thirty years, over a turbulent people, may be al- 


lowed to prove, that his prudence was ſupported 


Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric aſpir- 
ed to the poſſeſſion of Arles, the wealthy ſeat of 
government and commerce ; but the city was 
ſaved by the timely approach of Ætius; and the 
Gothic king, who had raiſed the ſiege with ſome 
loſs and diſgrace, was perſuaded, for an adequate 
ſubſidy, to divert the martial valour of his ſub- 


SF jects in a Spaniſh war. Yet Theodoric ſtill watch- 


ed, and eagerly ſeized, the favourable moment 
of renewing his hoſtile attempts. The Goths 
beſieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces 
were invaded by the Burgundians ; and the pub- 
lic ſafety was threatened on every fide by the ap- 
parent union of the enemies of Rome. On every 
ſide, the activity of ZEtius, and his Scythian ca- 
valry, oppoſed a firm and ſucceſsful reſiſtance. 

G 2 Twenty 


— — 


* 


(10) Theodoric II. the ſon of Theodoric I., declares to Avi- 
tus his reſolution of repairing, or expiating, the fault which his 
grandfathe# had committed. 

Quæ nofler peccavit avus, quem fulcat id unum, 

Quod te, Roma, capit. 


9 * * — * * * — 
22 — _— —_— 1 — — —— = 4, — — 
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Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 505. | 
This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, eſtabliſhes the 
genealogy of the Gothic kings, which has hitherto been unnoticed, 
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Twenty thouſand Burgundians were ſlain in bat- 
tle; and the remains of the nation humbly ac- 
cepted a dependent ſeat in the mountains of Sa- 
voy (11). The walls of Narbonne had been 
ſhaken by the battering engines, and the inhabi- 
tants had endured the laſt extremities of famine, 
when count Litorius, approaching in fil-nce, and 
directing each horſcman to c2rry behind him two 
ſacks of flour, cut his way through the intrench- 
ments of the beſiegers. The ſiege was imme di. 
ately raiſed; and the more deciſive victory, which 
is aſcribed to the perſonal conduct of Etius him- 
ſelf, was marked with the blood of eight thou- 
ſand Goths. But in the abſence of the patrici- 
an, who was haſtily ſummoned to Italy by ſome 
public or private intereſt, count Litorius ſuc- 
ceeded to the command ; and his preſumption 
ſoon diſcovered, that far different talents are re- 
quired to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the 
vperations of an important war. At the head of 
an army of Huns, he raſhly advanced to the 
gates of Thoulouſe, full of careleſs contempt for 
an enemy, whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, and his ſituation made deſperate. The 
predictions of the Augurs had inſpired Litorius 
with the profane confidence, that he ſhould enter 
the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the truſt 
which he repoſed in his Pagan allies, encouraged 
him to reject the fair conditions of peace, which 
were repeatedly propoſed by the biſhops in the 
name of Theodoric. The king of the Goths 

exhibited 


_ (12) The name of Sapaudia, the origin of Sawoy, is firſt men- 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus; and two military poſts are aſ- 
certained, by the Notitia, within the limits of that province; 2 
cohort was ſtationed at Grenoble in Dauphin; and Ebredunum, 
or Iverdun, ſheltered a fleet of ſmall veſſels, which commanded 
the lake of Neufchatel. See Valeſius, Notit. Galliarum, p. 503, 
P'Anville, Notice de Ancienne Gaule, p. 284, 579. 
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$ exhibited in his diſtreſs the edifying contraſt of 

Chriſtian piety and moderation ; nor did he lay 
8 aſide his ſackcloth and aſhes till he was prepared 
to arm for the combat. His ſoldiers, animated 
with martial and religious enthuſiaſm, aſſaulted 
the camp of Litorius, The conflict was obſti- 


nate; the ſlaughter was mutual. The Roman 


general, after a total defeat, which could be im- 
puted only to his unſkilful raſnneſs, was actually 
led through the ſtreets of Thoulouſe, not in his 


Wown, but in a hoſtile, triumph; and the miſery 


which he experienced, in a long and ignomini- 
ous captivity, excited the compaſhon of the Bar- 


baraans themſelves (12). Such a loſs, in a coun- 
try whoſe ſpirit and finances were long ſince ex- 


hauſted, could not eaſily be repaired ; and the 


Goths, aſſuming in their turn, the ſentiments of 


ambition and revenge, would have planted their 
victorious ſtandards on the banks of the Rhone, 
if the preſence of Ætius had not reſtored ſtrength 


Wand diſcipline to the Romans (13). The two ar- 


mies expected the ſignal of a decifive action; but 
the generals, who were conſcious of each other's 
force, and doubtful of their own ſuperiority, pru- 
dently ſheathed their ſwords in the field of . 
: tic; 


(12) Salvian has attempted to explain the moral government of 
che Deity ; a taſk which may be readily performed by ſuppoſng, 
chat the calamities of the wicked are, judgments, and thoſe of the 
righteous, trials. 

(13) Capto terrarum damna patebant 

Litorio, in Rhodanum proprios producere fines, 
Theudoridz fixum ; nec erat pugnare neceſſe, 

Sed migrare Getis ; rabidam trux aſperat iam 
Victor j quod ſenſit Scythicum ſub mcenibus hoſtem 
Imputat, et nihil eſt gravius, fi forſitan unquam 
Vincere contingat, trepido. 


Panegyr. Avit. 300, &c, 
Sidonius then proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyritt , 
to transfer the whole merit from tius, to his miniſter Avitus. 
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tle; and their reconciliation was permanent and 
ſincere. Theodoric, king of the Viſigoths, ap. 
pears to have deſerved the love of his ſubjects, 
the confidence of his allies, and the «eftcem of 
mankind. His throne was ſurrounded by fi 


valiant ſons, who were educated with equa! care 


in the exerciſes of Barbarian camp, and in thoſe 
of the Gallic ſchools: from the ſtudy of the Ro- 
man juriſprudence, they acquired the theory, at 
leaſt, of law and juſtice ; and the harmonious 
ſenſe of Virgil contributed to ſoften the aſperity 
of their native manners (14). The two daugh- 
ters of the Gothic king were given in marriage to 
the eldeſt ſons of the kings of the Suevi and of 
the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa; 
but theſe illuſtrious alliances were pregnant with 
guilt and diſcord. The queen of the Suevi be- 
wailed the death of an huſband, inhumanly ma- 
ſacred by her brother. The princeſs of the Van- 
dals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, whom 
ſhe called her father. The cruel Genſeric ul- 
pected, that his ſon's wife had conſpired to poi. 
ſon him; the ſuppoſed crime was puniſhed by 
the amputation of her noſe and ears; and th: 
unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignomini- 
ouſly returned to the court of Thoulouſe in that 
deformed and mutilated condition. This horrid 
act, which muſt ſeem incredible to a civilized 
age, drew tears from every ſpectator ; but The- 
odoric was urged, by the feelings of a parent and 
a king, to revenge ſuch irreparable injuries. The 


Imperia 


(14) Theodoric 11. revered, 


in th f Avi has 
raſter of his preceptor. in the perſon of Avitus, the 


Miki Romula dudum 

Per te jura placent: parvumque ediſcere juſſit 
Ad tua verba pater, docili quo priſca Maronis 
Carmine molliret Scy thicos mihi pagina mores, 


Sidon. Fanegyr. Avit. 495, & 
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Imperial miniſters who always cheriſhed the diſ- 
cord of the Barbarians, would have ſupplied the 


oths with arms, and ſhips, and treaſures, for 


the African war; and the cruelty of Genſeric 
might have been fatal to himſelf, if the artful 


andal, had not armed, in his cauſe, the formi- 


dable power of the Huns. His rich gifts and 


preſſing ſolicitations inflamed the ambition of At- 


Stila; and the deſigns of Ztius and Theodoric 
wvere prevented by the invaſion of Gaul (15). 


The Franks, whoſe monarchy was ſtil] confin- 


hung 


(15) Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. are, Jor- 
nandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34. 36. and the Chronicles of Idatius, 


and the two Proſpers, inſerted in the Hiſtorians of France, tom. 
i. p. $12—640. To theſe we may add Salvian de Gubernatione 
2 J. vii. p. 243, 244, 245. and the Panegyric of Avitus, by 
E Sidonius, 


(16) Reges Crinttos ſe creaviſſe de prima, et ut ita dicam nobi- 


Lori ſuorum familia (Greg. Turon. |. ii. c. 9. p. 166. of the ſe- 
cond volume of the Hiſtorians of France). Gregory himſelf does 
not mention the Merovingian name, which may be traced, how- 
ever, to the beginning of the ſeventh century, as the diſtinctive 
# appellation of the royal family, and even of the French monar- 
# chy. An ingenious critic has deduced the Merovingians from 
the great Maroboduus ; and he has clearly proved, that the prince, 


who gave his name to the firſt race, was more than the father ot 


$ Childeric. See Memoires de l' Academi& des Inſcriptions, tom. 
XX. p. 52-90. tom. xxx. p. $5] —537+ 


(17) This German cuſtom, which may be traced from Taci— 
tus to Gregory of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors 
of Conftantinople. From a MS. of the tenth century, Montfau- 
con has delineated the repreſentation of a ſimilar ceremony, which 
the ignorance of the age had applied to king David. See Monn- 
ments de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i, Diſcourſe Preliminaire. 


The 
Franks in 


ed to the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, Gaul, un- 
had wiſely eſtabliſhed the right of hereditary 3 
ſucceſſion in the noble family of the Merovingi-,, 
Jans (16). Theſe princes were elevated on aA. D. 420, 
E buckler, the ſymbol of military command (17); . 

and the royal faſhion of long hair was the enſign 
$ of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, 
# which they combed and dreſſed with ſingular care, 
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hung down in flowing ringlets on their back and 
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ſhoulders ; whilſt the reſt of the nation were obj. 
ged, either by law or cuſtom, to ſhave the hin. 
der part of their head; to comb their hair ove: 
their forchead, and to content themſelves with Wh. | 
the ornament of two fmall whiſkers (18). The Ind 
lofty ſtature of the Franks, and their blue eyes, ch 
denoted a Germanic origin; their cloſe appare! s t 
accurately expreſſed the figure of their limbs; « ho 
weighty ſword was ſuſpended from a broad belt; fen 
their bodies were protected by a large ſhield , * 
and theſe warlike Barbarians were trained, from 
their earlieſt youth, to run, to leap, to ſwim; 
to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, with unerring 
aim; to advance, without heſttation, againſt 3 
ſuperior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life 
or death, the invincible reputation of their an- 
ceſtors (19). Clodion, the firſt of their long- 
haired kings, whoſe name and actions are ment 
oned in authentic hiſtory, held his refidence at 
Diſpargum (20), a village, or fortreſs, whoſe 
place may be aſſigned between Louvain and Bruſ- 
ſels. From the report of his ſpies, the king 2 


(18) Cæſaries prolixa . . crinium flagellis per terga dimiſſis, 
Kc. See the Preface to the third volume of the Hiſtorians of 
France, and the Abbe Le Bœuf (Diſſertat. tom. iii. p. 47—79.) 
This peculiar faſhion of the Merovingians has been remarked by 
natives and ſtrangers ; by Priſcus (tom. i. p. 608.), by Agathiaz 
(tom. ii. p. 49.), and by Gregory of Tours, I. iii. 18. vi. 24. vil. 
10. tom. ii. p. 196. 278. 316. 

(19) See an original picture of the figure, dreſs, arms, and 
temper of the ancient Franks in Sidonius Apollinaris (Panegyt. 
Majorian, 238—254.); and ſuch pictufes, though coarſely 
drawn, have a real and intrinſic value. Father Daniel (Hiſt. de 
la Milice Frangoile, tom. 1. P- 2—7.) has illuſtrated the deſcri 
tion. 

(20) Dubos, Hiſt, Critique, &c. tom. i. p. 291, 272. Some 

cographers have placed Diſpargum on the German fide of the 
hine, See a note of the Benedictine Editors to the Hiſtorians of 
France, tom. ii. p. 166. 
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' Franks was informed, that the defenceleſs ſtate 
f the ſecond Belgic muſt yield, on the lighteſt 
Ittack, to the valour of his ſubjects. He boldly 
enetrated through the thickets and moraſſes of 
ie Carbonarian foreſt (21); occupied Tournay 
id Cambray, the only cities which exiſted in the 
, WEfth century, and extended his conqueſts as far 
de river Somme, over a deſolate country, 
| Whoſe cultivation and populouſneſs are the effects 
Pf more recent induſtry (22). While Clodion 
us encamped in the plains of Artois (23), and 
| Wikclebrated, with vain and oftentatious ſecurity, 
ee marriage, perhaps, of his ſon, the nuptial 
caſt was interrupted by the unexpected and un- 
elcome preſence of Ætius, who had paſſed the 
Somme at the head of his light cavalry. The 
ables, which had been ſpread under the ſhelter 

pf a hill, along the banks of a pleaſant ſtream, 
pere rudely overturned ; the Franks were op- 
pyreſſed before they could recover their arms, or 
heir ranks ; and their unavailing valour was fatal 
pnly to themſelves, The loaded waggons, which 
pad followed their march, afforded a rich booty; 
and the virgin-bride, with her female attendants, 
ubmitted to the new lovers, who were impoſed 
vn them by the chance of war. This W 
which 


(ii) The Carbonarian wood, was that part of the great foreſt 
wt the Ardennes, which lay between the Eſcaut, or Scheld, and 
the Meuſe, Valel. Notit. Gall. p. 126. 


BE pitom, c. 9. p. 395. Geſla Reg. Francor. c. 5. in tom. ii. p. 
£544 Vit. 8. Remig. ab Hincmar, in tom. iii. p. 373. 
= (23) Francus qua Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaſerat. 


: Panegyr. Majorian. 21g. 
© The preciſe ſpot was a town, or village, called Vicus Helena ; and 
Ie the name and the place are diſcovered by modern geogra- 
ders at Lens. See Valeſ. Notit, Gall. p. 246, Longuerue 
Deſcription de la France, tom. ii. p. 88. 


(aa) Gregor. Turon, I. ii. c. 9. in tom. ii. p. 166, 165. Fredegar. 
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which had been obtained by the ſkill and aQtiviy 
of Ætius, might reflect ſome diſgrace on the m 
litary prudence of Clodion ; but the king 
the Franks ſoon regained his ſtrength and repuM 
tion, and fill maintained the poſſeſſion of H 
Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the Soma 
(24). Under his reign, and moſt probably fr 
the enterpriſing ſpirit of his ſubjects, the this 
capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, exper. 
enced the effects of hoſtile cruelty and avaric 
The diſtreſs of Cologne was prolonged by th 
perpetual dominion of the ſame Barbarians, v 
evacuated the ruins of Treves; and Tree 
which, in the ſpace of forty years, had been fe 
times beſieged and pillaged, was diſpoſed to |" 
the memory of her afflictions in the vain amuk, 
ments of the Circus (25). The death of Cl; 
dion, after a reign of twenty years, expoſed hi 
kingdom to the diſcord and ambition of his tw 
ſons. Meroveus, the younger (26), was perſu 
ded to implore the protection of Rome; he vw 
received at the Imperial court, as the ally of Vi 
lentinit 


(24) See a vague account of the action in Sidonius. Panex)! 
Majorian. 212—230, The French critics, impatient to eſtabii 
their monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a ſtrong argument from 
filence of Sidonius, who dares not inſinuate, that the vanquilial 
Franks were compelled to repaſs the Rhine, Dubos, tom. |. þ 


322. 

(25) Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, I. vi.) bas expreſſed, 
vague and declamatory language, the misfortunes of theſe thr: 
cities, which are diſtinctly aſcertained by the learned Maca 
Hiſt. of the Ancient Germans, ix, 21. 

(26) Priſcus, in relating the conteſt, does not name the tv 
brothers ; the ſecond of = he had ſeen at Rome, a heardits 
youth, with long flowing hair (Hiſtorians of France, tom.. 
607, 6e8.). The Benedictine Editors are inclined to belles 
that they were the ſons of ſome unknown king of the Frank 
who A on the banks of the Necker: but the arguments® 
M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de Academie, tom. viii. p. 465 
ſeem to prove, that the ſucceſſion of Clodion was diſputed by 


two ſons, and that the younger was Meroveus, the father * 
Childeric, 
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tinian, and the adopted ſon of the patrician 
tius; and diſmiſſed, to his native country, 
th ſplendid gifts, and the ſtrongeſt 1 
friendſhip and ſupport. During his abſence, 
gelder brother had ſolicited, with equal ardour, 1 
Se formidable aid of Attila; and the king of the ſ 
uns embraced an alliance, which facilitated the ; 
fſage of the Rhine, and juſtified, by a ſpecious 

d honourable pretence, the invaſion of Gaul 


| When Attila declared his reſolution of ſup- The ad- 

ang the cauſe of his allies, the Vandals and weren. | 

ee Franks, at the ſame time, and almoſt in the ceſs Hono- ” 

„int of romantic chivalry, the ſavage monarch": 

ofeſſed himſelf the lover and the champion of the 

vinceſs Honoria. The ſiſterof Valentinian was edu- 

ted in the palace of Ravenna; and as her marri- 

ge might be productive of ſome danger to the 

Wate, ſhe was raiſed, by the title of Auguſta (28), f 

Wbove the hopes of the moſt preſumptuous ſub- | 

ct. But the fair Honoria had no ſooner attained 

the ſixteenth year of her age, than ſhe deteſted 

Wh: importunate greatneſs, which muſt for ever 

Aclude her from the comforts of honourable 

ee: in the midſt of vain and unſatisfactory 
comp, Honoria ſighed, yielded to the impulſe of 

viſe Faure, and threw herſelf into the arms of her 
hamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt and ſhame 

Eſuch is the abſurd language of imperious man) 


Were 


(27) Under the Merovingian race, the throne was hereditary ; 
ut all the ſons of the deceaſed monarch were equally intitled to 
heir ſhare of his tre:ſures and territories. See the Diſſertations 
M. de Foncemagne in the ſixth and eighth volumes of the Me- 
ores de PAcademie, 

(28) A medal is ſtill extant, which exhibits the pleaſing coun» 


je im 
zrdies 
J. l. 
ellen, 
ranks 
2nts & 


464. W'enance of Honoria, with the title of Auguſta; and on the fe- | 
by e erſe, the improper legend of Salus Reipublice round the mona- 
1er erem of Chriſt. See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 67. 72. 
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were ſoon betrayed by the appearances of prey. 
nancy : but the diſgrace of the royal family wy 
publiſh&d to the world by the imprudence of th 
empreſs Placidia; who diſmiſſed her daughte, 
after a ſtrict and ſhameful confinement, to a n. 
mote exile at Conſtantinople. The unhappy 
princeſs paſſed twelve or fourteen years in the ir 
ſome ſociety of the ſiſters of Theodoſius, any 
their choſen virgins; to whoſe crown Honory 
could no longer aſpire, and whoſe monaſtic aſl. 
duity of prayer, faſting, and vigils, ſhe reluc. 
tantly imitated. Her impatience of long and 
hopeleſs celibacy, urged her to embrace a ſtrang: 
and deſperate reſolution. The name of Ati 
was familiar and formidable at Conſtantinople; 
and his frequent embaſſes entertained a perpe 
tual intercourſe between his camp and the Impe- 
rial palace. In the purſuit of love, or rather d 
revenge, the daughter of Placidia ſacrificed ever 
duty, and every prejudice; and offered to delive 
her perſon into the arms of a Barbarian, of whok WM 
language ſhe was ignorant, whoſe figure was 
ſcarcely human, and whoſe religion and mannes 
ſhe abhorred. By the miniſtry of a faithful ei. 
nuch, ſhe tranſmitted to Attila a ring, the pledg: 
of her affection; and earneſtly conjured him to 
claim her as a lawful ſpouſe, to whom he had 
been ſecretly betrothed. Theſe indecent advan- 
ces were received, however, with coldneſs and 
diſdain 3 and the king of the Huns continued to 
multiply the number of his wives, till his love 
was awakened by the more forcible paſſions 
ambition and avarice. The invaſion of Gaul 
was preceded, and juſtified, by a formal demand 
of the princeſs Honoria, with a juſt and equal 
ſhare of the Imperial patrimony. His predecel- 


ſors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addreſſed. 
in 
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| the fame hoſtile and peremptory manner, the 
Kughters of China ; and the pretenſions of At- 
a were not leſs offenſive to the majeſty of 
me. A firm, but temperate, r-fufal was com- 
E.nicated to his ambaſſadors. The right of fe- 
E.'- ſucceſſion, though it might derive a ſpecious 
Foument from the recent examples of Placidia 
d Pulcheria, was ſtrenuouſly denied; and the 
diffoluble engagements of Honoria were « npo- 
d to the claims of her Scythian lover (29). On 
> diſcovery of her connection with the king of 
e Huns, the guilty princeſs had been ſent away, 
an object of horror, from Conſtantinople to 
y: her life was ſpared : but the ceremony of 
tr marriage was performed with ſome obſcure 


4 d nominal I ſband, before ſhe was immured in 
7; E perpetual priſon, to bewail thoſe crimes and 
7 fortunes, which Honoria might have eſcaped, 


bd ſhe not been born the daughter of an em- 

ror (30). 

WA native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the Artila in- 
arned and eloquent Sidonius, who was after- vad Gaul 
Wards biſhop of Clermont, had made a promiſe 8 
t one of his friends, that he would compoie a leans, 
cular hiſtory of the war of Attila. If the mo- A· P. 457+ 


ity of Sidonius had not diſcouraged him from 


e proſecution of this intereſting work (31), the 
n- hiſtorian 
rd (29) See Priſcus, p. 39, 40. It might be fairly alleged, that 


temales could ſucceed to the throne, Vaicninian himſelf, who 
q married the daughter and heireſs of the younger Theodoſius, 
buld have aſſerted her right to the ealtern empire. 

(30) The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by | 
mandes, de Succeſhone Regn. c. 99 and de Reb. Get. c. 42 p. (1 
4. ; and in the Chronicles of Proiper, and Marcellinus ; but | 

y cannot be made conſiſtent, or probabie, unlets we ſeparate, 

an interval of time and place, het intrigue with © ugenius, and 

invitation of Atula. | 

(31) Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi, Attilæ bell:m ſtylo fy 
poſteris intimaturum . . . . cœpetam ſcribere, ſed operis ar- | 

pti faſce perſpecto, tæduit inchoaſſe, Sidon. Apoll. I. viii. 


lt, 15. p. 246. 
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hiſtorian would have related, with the ſimplic 
of truth, thoſe memorable events, to which! 
poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has q 
ciſely alluded (32). The kings and nation 
Germany and Scythia, from the Volga petrhy 
to the Danube, obeyed the warlike ſummon 
Attila. From the royal village, in the plains, 
Hungary, his ſtandard moved towards the We 
and, after a march of ſeven or eight hung: 
miles, he reached the conflux of the Rhine; 
the Necker; where he was joined by the Frail 
who adhered to his ally, the elder of the fons 
Clodion. A troop of light Barbarians, who roam 
in queſt of plunder, might chuſe the winter! 
the convenience of paſſing the river on the 
but the innumerable cavalry of the Huns req 
ed ſuch plenty of forage and proviſions, as co: 
be procured only in a milder ſeaſon ; the Her 
nian foreſt ſupplied materials for a bridge 
boats; and the hoſtile myriads were poured, v 
reſiſtleſs violence, into the Belgie provinces (2: 


(32) Subito cum rupta tumultu 
Barharies totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 
Gallia, Pugnacem Rugum comitante Gelono 
Gepida trux ſequitur; Scyrum Burgundio cogit ; 
Chunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Baſterna, Toringus 
Bructerus, ulvoſà vel quem Nicer abluit unda 
Prorumpit Francus. Cecidit cito ſecta bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, et Rhenum texuit alno. 

Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 
In campos ſe Belga tuos.— 
Panegyr. Avit. 319, 

(33) The moſt authentic and circumſtantial account of ! 

war, is contained in Jornandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36-4" 
662—67z), who has ſometimes abridged, and ſometimes tran" 
bed, the larger hiſtory of Caſſiodorius. Jornandes, a quo 
which it would be ſuperfluous to repeat, may be corrected and 
luſtrated by Gregory of Tours, I. 2. c. 5, 6, 7, and the Choi 
eles of Idatius, Iſidore, and the two Proſpers. All the ane 
teltimonies are collected and inſerted in the Hiſtorians of Fu. 
but the reader ſhould be cautioned againſt a ſuppoſed extract fr 
the Chronicle of Idatius (among the fragments of Fregecen 
tom. ii. p. 462.), which often contradicts the genuine text >! 
Gallician biſhop, 
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TThe conſternation of Gaul was univerſal; and 
he various fortunes of its cities have been adorn- 


«AI . 


WS cd by tradition with martyrdoms and miracles 
ag. Troyes was ſaved by the merits of St. 
MAD upus; St. Servatius was removed from the 
orld, that he might not behold the ruin of Ton- 
ies; and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted 


ide march of Attila from the neighbourhood of 
paris. But as the greateſt part of the Gallic ci- 

Ries were alike deſtitute of ſaints and ſoldiers, 
bey were beſieged and ſtormed by the Huns ; 
bo practiſed, in the example of Metz (35), 


their cuſtomary maxims of war. They involved, 
aa promiſcuous maſſacre, the prieſts who ſerved 
Mt the altar, an! the infants, who, in the hour 
I! f danger, had been providentially baptized by 
the biſhop ; the flouriſhing city was delivered to 
the flames, and a ſolitary chapel of St. Stephen 


: WEmarked the place where it formerly ſtood. From 
che Rhine and the Moſelle, Attila advanced into 
the heart of Gaul; croſſed the Seine at Auxerre; 
and, after a long and laborious march, fixed his 
camp under the walls of Orleans. He was deſi- 
rous of ſecuring his conqueſts by the — 
| 0 


(34) The ancient legendaries deſerve ſome regard, as they are 
obliged to connect their fables with the real hiſtory of their own 
times. See the lives of St, Lupus, St, Anianus, the biſhops of 
Metz, Ste. Genevieve, &c. in the Hiſtorians of France, tom, i. 
p. 644, 645. 649. tom. iii. p. 369. 

5) The ſcepticiſm of the count de Buat (Hiſt, des Peuples, 


ef reaſon or criticiſm. Is not Gregory of Tours preciſe and po- 
WE fitive in his account of the deſtruction of Metz? At the diſ- 
tance of no more than an hundred years, could he be 1 
could the people he ignorant, of the fate of a city, the actual re- 


Count, who ſeems to have undertaken the apology of Attila, and 
the Barbarians, appeals to the falſe Idatius, f arcens civitatibus Ger- 
maniz et Galliz, and forgets, that the true Idatius had explicitly 
affirmed, plurima civitates efragiz, among which he enume - 
| rates Met, 


% 
| 
* 


dom. vii. p. 5 39, 540.) cannot be reconciled with any principles 


idence of his ſovereigns, the kings of Auſtraſia? The learned 
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of an advantageous poſt, which commanded ii 
paſſage of the Loire; and he depended on 
ſecret invitation of Sangiban, king of the Ala 
who had promiſed to betray the city, and to: 
volt from the ſervice of the empire. Butt 
treacherous conſpiracy was detected and di 
pointed: Orleans had been ſtrengthened with 
cent fortifications ; and the aſſaults of the Huf 
were vigorouſly repelled by the faithful valour 
the ſoldiers, or citizens, who defended the ph 
The paſtoral diligence of Anianus, a biſhop 
primitive ſanctity and conſummate prudence, 

hauſted every art of religions policy to ſuppe 
their courage, till the arrival of the expect 
ſuccours. After an obſtinate ſiege, the uz 
were ſhaken by the battering rams; the Hu 
had already occupied the ſuburbs ; and the p- 
ple, who were incapable of bearing arms, | 
proſtrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxioul 
counted the days and hours, diſpatched a tru 
meſſenger to obſerve, from the rampart, the |: 
of the diſtant country. He returned tw: 
without any intelligence, that could inſpire hy 
or corafort ; but in his third report, he mention 
a (mall cloud, which he had faintly deſcried 
the extremity of a horizon. It is the aid if 
* God,” exclaimed the biſhop, in a tone of 
ous confidence; and the whole multitude if 
peated after him, It is the aid of God,” TIE 
remote object, on which every eye was fix 
became each moment larger, and more diſtins 
the Roman and Gothic banners were gradus 
perceived ; and a favourable wind blowing ali 
the duſt, diſcovered, in deep array, the imp: 
tient ſquadrons of Ætius and Theodoric, u. 
preſſed forwards to the relief of Orleans, 


T! 
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The facility with which Attila had penetrated 
nto the heart of Ganl, may be aſcribed to his in- 


arms. His public declarations were ſkilfully mi- 
igated by his private aſſurances; he alternately 
Pothed and threatened the Romans and the 
oths ; and the courts of Ravenna and Thou- 
ouſe, mutually ſuſpicious of each other's inten- 
ions, beheld, with ſupine indifference, the ap- 
Wproach of their common enemy. Etius was the 
ole guardian of the public ſafety ; but his wiſeſt 
Weaſures were embarraſſed by a faction, which, 
ince the death of Placidia, infeſted the Imperial 
palace : the youth of Italy trembled at the found 
f the trumpet; and the Barbarians, who, 
rom fear or affection, were inclined to the cauſe 
f Attila, awaited, with doubtful and venal 
Waith, the event of the war. The patrician paſ- 
ed the Alps at the head of ſome troops, whoſe 
Mrength and numbers ſcarcely deſerved the name 
f an army (36). But on his arrival at Arles, or 
yons, he was confounded by the intelligence, 
What the Viſigoths, refuſing to embrace the de- 
Hence of Gaul, had determined to expect, with- 
their own territories, the formidable invader, 
hom they profeſſed to deſpiſe. The ſenator 
eius, who, after the honourable exerciſe of the 
@rztorian Prefecture, had retired to his eſtate in 
uvergne, was perſuided to accept the impor- 
ant embaſſy, which he executed with ability and 
cceſs, He repreſented to Theodoric, that an 
mbitious conqueror, who aſpired to the domi- 
Vol. VI. | nion 


(36) Vis liquerat Alpes 
| Aetius, tenue, et rarum fine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male credulus agmen 
Ineaſſum propriis præſumens adfore caſtris. 
Panegyt. Avit. 328, Cc. 


Widious policy, as well as to the terror of his and Viü- 
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nion of the earth, could be reſiſted only by the 
firm and unanimous alliance of the powers whom 
he laboured to oppreſs. The hvely eloquence of 
Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors, by the de- 
ſcription of the injuries which their anceſtors had 
ſuffered from the Huns ; whoſe implacable fury 
ſtill purſued them from the Danube to the foot a 
the Pyrenees, He ſtrenuouſly urged, that it was 
the duty of every Chriſtian to ſave, from ſacrile. 

ious violation, the churches of God, and the te. 
E of the ſaints: that it was the intereſt of every 
Barbarian, who had acquired a ſettlement in Gaul, 
to defend the fields and vineyards, which were 
cultivated for his uſe, againſt the defolation of 
the Scythian ſhepherds. Theodoric yielded to 
the evidence of truth; adopted the meaſure at 
once the moſt prudent and the moſt honourable; 
and declared, that, as the faithful ally of Eris 
and the Romans, he was ready to expoſe his |ife 
and kingdom for the common ſafety of Gaul 
(27). The Viſigoths, who, at that time, were 
in the mature vigour of their fame and power, 
obeyed with alacrity the ſignal of war; prepared 
their arms and horſes, and aſſembled under the 
ſtandard of their aged king, who was reſolve, 
with his two eldeſt ſons, Toriſmond and Theo- 
doric, to command in perſon his numerous and 
valiant people. The example of the Goths de- 
termined ſeveral tribes or nations, that ſeemed to 
fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans. The 


indefatigab'e 


(37) The policy of Attila, of Ztius, and of the Viſigoth, 
is imperfectly deſcribed in the Panegyric of Avitus, and the thirty” 
fixth chapter of Jornandes. The poet and the hiſtorian were both 
biaſſed by perſonal or national prejudices, The former exalts the 
merit and importance of Avitus; orbis, Avite, ſalus, &c.! Tit 
latter is anxious to ſhew the Goths in the moſt favourable light, 
Yet their agreement, when they are fairly interpreted, is a probt 
their veracity. | 


co 
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1 
andefatigable diligence of the patrician gradually 
Collected the troops of Gaul and Germany, who 
had formerly acknowledged themſelves the ſub- 
jects, or ſoldiers, of the republic, but who now 
| claimed the rewards of voluntary ſervice, and 
we rank of independent allies; the Læti, the 
WF Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the Bur- 
giundians, the Sarmatians, or Alani, the Ripuari- 
ars, and the Franks who followed Meroveus as 
* W ©their lawful prince. Such was the various army, 
' WW which, under the conduct of Etius and Theo- 
0 doric, advanced, by rapid marches, to relieve 
e Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable 
f WW boſt of Attila (38). 
On their approach, the king of the Huns im- Avila re- 
' WW mediately raiſed the ſiege, and ſounded a retreat ste the 
4 to recall the foremoſt of his troops from the pil. fame of 
lage of a city which they had already entered pagne. 
(30). The valour of Attila was always guided 
by his prudence; and as he forcſaw the fatal 
conſequences of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, 
be repaſſed the Seine, and expected the en-my 
zn the plains of Chalons, whote ſmooth and leye! 
ſurface was adapted to the operations of his Scy- 
thian cavalry, But in this tumultuary retreat, 
; H 2 the 


. 


* 

(38) The review of the army of Ætius is made by Jornandes, 
©. 36, p. 664. edit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 23. of che Hiſtorians of 

France, with the notes of the Benedictine Editor. The 1211 

were a promiſcuous race of Barbarians, horn or naturalized in 


! Gaul; and the Riparii, or Ripuarii, derived their name from 
tdeir poſts on the three rivers, the Rhine, the Meuſe, and the 
* Moſelle ; the Armoricans poſſeſſed the independent cities between 
* the Seine and the Loire. A colony of Saxons had been planted 
un the dioceſe of Bayeux; the Burgundians were ſettled in Savoy j 
the and the Breones were a warlike tribe of Rhetians, to the ealt of 
"he the lake of Conſtance. 
bt, (39) Aurelianenfis urbis obfidio, oppugnatio, irruptio, nec 
„cpu, I. v. Sidon. Apollin. I. viii. epiſt. 15. p. 246. The 


preſervation of Orleans nught eaſily be turned inte a miracle, 
edtained, and foretold, by the holy biſhop, 
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the vanguard of the Romans, and their allies, 


e 
continually preſſed, and ſometimes engaged, the 7 
troops whom Attila had poſted in the rear; the v 
hoſtile columns, in the darkneſs of the night, W* 
and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter e 
each other without deſign ; and the bloody con- n 
flict of the Franks and Gepidæ, in which fifteen v 
thouſand (40) Barbarians were lain, was a pre- 2 
jude to a more general and deciſive action. The t! 
Catalaunian fields (41) ſpread themſelves round b 
Chalons, and extend, according to the vague 0 


meaſurement of Jornandes, to the length of one a 
hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one hun. We 
dred, miles, over the whole province, which is WT fi 
intitled to the appellation of a champargn country We: tl 
(42). This ſpacious plain was diſtinguiſhed, W at 
however, by ſome inequalities of ground; ard n 
the importance of an height, which commanded 75 
the camp of Attila, was underſtood, and di- o 
puted, by the two generals. The young ard er 
valiant Toriſmond firſt occupied the ſummit ; the oc 
Goths ruſhed with irreſiſtible weight on the Hus nc 
who laboured to aſcend from the oppoſite fide; a 
and the poſſeſſion of this advantageous poſt ir- ar 
ſpired both the troops and their leaders with a fair WT th 
aſſurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila WW or 


prompted him to conſult his prieſts and haruſpi- eg 
ces. It was reported, that, after ſcrutinizing the th 
entrais of 
(40) The common editions read xc; but there is ſome u- wl 
thority of manuſcripts (and almoſt any authority is ſufficient) ter ; 
the more reaſonable number of xv. | ; 
(41) Chilons, or Duro- Catalaunum, afterwards Catalaun, W- 
had formerly made a part of the territory of Rheims, from whence 1 ( 
it is diſtant only rwenty-ſeven miles. See Valeſ. Notit. Gall. p. pol 
126, D' Anville, Notice de P Ancienne Gaule, p. 212. 279. und 
(42) The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frequently and 
mentioned by Gregory of Tours; and that great province, o | dou 


which Rheims was the capital, obeyed the command of a duke, 
Valeſ. Nutit, p. 129==12 3, 
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entrails of victims, and ſcraping their bones, they 
revealed, in myſterious language, his own defeat, 
with the death of his principal adverſary ; and 


* that the Barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, 


* expreſſed his involuntary eſteem for the ſuperior 
merit of Ætius. But the unuſual deſpondency, 
* which ſeemed to prevail among the Huns, en- 
gaged Attila to uſe the expedient, ſo familiar to 
* the generals of antiquity, of animating his troops 
| by a military oration ; and his language was that 
of a king, who had often fought and conquered 


* 


at their head (43). He preſſed them to conſider 


their paſt glory, their actual danger, and their 
future hopes. The ſame fortune, which opened 
the deſerts and moraſſes of Scythia to their un- 
armed valour, which had laid ſo many warlike 
nations proſtrate at their feet, had reſerved the 
* ;oys of this memorable field for the conſummati- 
on of their victories. The cautious ſteps of their 
enemies, their ſtrict alliance, and their advanta- 
geous poſts he artfully repreſented as the effects, 
not of prudence, but of fear. The Viſigoths 
alone were the ſtrength and nerves of the oppoſite 


* army; and the Huns might ſecurely trample on 
the degenerate Romans, whoſe cloſe and compact 


| order betrayed their apprehenſions, and who were 
| equally incapable of ſupporting the dangers, or 


the fatigues, of a day of battle. The doctrine 


of predeſtination, ſo favourable to martial virtue, 
© was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; 
| who aſſured his ſubjects, that the warriors, pro- 
tected 


Som Ke 2 9 


Poled by the hiſtorian; yet the old Oſtrogoths, who had ſerved 
v under Attila, might repeat his diſcourſe to Caſſiodorius: the ideas, 
and even the expreſſions, have an original Scythian caſt ; and I 
doubt, whether an Italian of the f1xth century, would have 
5 tought of the, hujus certaminis gaudia. 


2 
C 


% 


(43) I am ſenſible that theſe military orations are uſually com- * 
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tected by Heaven, were ſafe and invulnerah/s 
amidſt the darts of the enemy; but that the un- 
erring Fates would ſtrike their victims in the bo- 
ſom of inglorious peace. I myſelf,” continued 9 
Attila, will throw the firſt javelin, and the y 
* wretch who refuſes to imitate the example « Þ ce 
„ his ſovereign, is devoted to inevitable death.” p. 
The ſpirit of the Barbarians was rekindled by th: 4 
preſence, the voice, and the example of their in. be 
trepid leader; and Attila, yielding to their im. b) 
patience, immediately form: d his order of batte ci 
At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, e ha 
occupied, in perſon, the centre of the line. Th: ec 
nations, ſubject to his empire, the Rugians, th: kr 
Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Bu- es. 
gundians, were extended, on either hand, ovi Www: 
the ample ſpace of the Catalaunian fields; te me 
right wing was commanded by Ardaric, king «FT. 
the Gepidæ; and the three valiant brothers, who * 
reigned over the Oſtrogoths, were poſted on te 
left to oppoſe the kindred tribes of the Viſigoths Wed 
The diſpoſition of the allies was regulated by : acc 
different principle. Sangiban, the faithful king tho 
of the Alani, was placed in the centre; where hi ger 
motions might be ſtrictly watched, and his trea- ent 
chery might be inſtantly puniſhed. ZEtius aſſum- gen 
ed the command of the left, and Theodoric o Wt | 
the right, wing; while Toriſmond ſtill continue! the 
to occupy the heights which appear to have 
ſtretched on the flank, and perhaps the rear, d, 
the Scythian army. The nations from the Vogt 
to the Atlantic were aſſembled on the plain «i 
Chalons; but many of theſe nations had been di 
vided by faction, or conqueſt, or emigration; 
and the appearance of ſimilar arms and enfigns, 
which threatened each other, preſented the image 
of a civil war. 
The 
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manners. The attentive ſtudy of the military 
perations of Xenophon, or Cæſar, or Frederic, 
when they are deſcribed by the ſame genius which 
conceived and executed them, may tend to im- 
prove (if ſuch improvement can be wiſhed) the 
rt of deſtroying the human ſpecies. But the 
in- battle of Chalons can only excite our curioſity, 
m; by the magnitude of the object; ſince it was de- 
te. cided by the blind impetuoſity of Barbarians, and 
he has been related by partial writers, whoſe civil or 
he ecclefiaſtical profeſſion ſecluded them from the 
the knowledge of military affairs. Cafliodorius, how - 
. ever, had familiarly converſed with many Gothic 
wi Warriors, who ferved in that memorable engage- 
the nent; a conflict.“ as they informed him, 
p of WT fierce, various, obſtinate, and bloody; ſuch as 
who EF could not be paralleled, either in the preſent, 
the or paſt ages.” The number of the ſlain amount- 
ths. Wed to one hundred and fixty-two thouſand, or, 
according to another account, three hundred 
ding houſand perſons (44); and theſe incredible exag- 
e ha gerations ſuppoſe a real and effective loſs, ſuffice 
rea · Nint to juſtify the hiſtorian's remark, that whole 
um- grnerations may be (wept away, by the madneſs 
df kings, in the ſpace of a ſingle hour. After 
the mutual and repeated diſcharge of miſſile wea- 
Þons, in which the archers of Scythia might ng: 
4 nal 22 


4 | 
(44) The expreſſions of Jornandes, or rather of Caſſiodorius, 
We extremely ſtrong. Bellum atrox, multiplex, immane, 88 
Bax, cui ſimili nulla uſquam narrat antiquitas: udi talia geſta re- 


us, qui hujus miraculi privaretur aſpedtü. Dubos (Hiſt, Cri- 
que, tom, i, p. 392, 393.) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of 
ornandes, with the 300,000 of Idatius and Iſidore; by ſuppoſing, 
at the larger number included the total deſtruction of the war; 
de effects of diſeaſe, the Laughter of unarmed people, &c. 


The diſcipline and tactics of the Greeks and Butle of 
Romans form an intereſting part of their national Chalons. 


runtur, ut nihil eſſet quod in vita ſua conſpicere potuillet egre- * 


Ao "OS 
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nalize their ſuperior dexterity, the cavalry ang 
infantry of the two armies were furiouſly mingleq 
in cloſer combat. The Huns, who fought unde 
the eyes of their king, pierced through the fecbe 
and doubiful centre of the allies, ſeparated their 
wings from each other, and wheeling, with a n- 
pid effort, to the left, directed their whole force 
againſt the Viſigoths. As Theodoric rode along 
the ranks, to animate his troops, he received a 
mortal ſtroke from the javelin of Andages, a 
noble Oſtrogoth, and immediately fell from his 
horſe. The wounded king was oppreſſed in the 
general diſorder, and trampled under the feet cf 
his own cavalry , and this important death ſerved 
to explain the ambiguous prophecy of the Ha 
ruſpices. Attila already exulted in the confidence 
of victory, when the valiant Toriſmond deſcend- 
ed from the hills, and verified the remainder 
the prediction. The Viſigoths, who had been 
thrown into confuſion by the flight, or defeCtion, 
of the Alani, gradually reſtored their order cf 
battle; and the Huns were undoubtedly van— 
quiſhed, ſince Attila was compelled to retreat, 
He had expoſed his perſon with the rathneſs of a 
private ſoldier ; but the intrepid troops of the 
centre had puſhed ferwards beyond the reſt of 
the line; their attack was faintly ſupported; 
their flanks were unguarded ; and the conquerors 
of Scythia and Germany were ſaved by the ap- 
proach of the night from a total defeat, They 
retired within the circle of waggons that fortified 
their camp; and the diſmounted ſquadrons pre- 
pared themſelves for a defence, to which neither 
their arms, nor their temper, were adapted. The 
event was doubtful : but Attila had ſecured a laſt 
and honourable reſource. The ſaddles and rich 
turniture of the cavalry were collected, by his 

order, 
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order, into a funeral pile; and the magnanimous 
Barbarian had reſolved, if his intrenchments 
Would be forced, to ruſh headlong into the 
mes, and to deprive his enemies of the glory 
which they might have acquired, by the death or 
captivity of Attila '45). 


diſorder and anxiety. The inconſiderate courage 
of Toriſmond was tempted to urge the purſuit, 
till he unexpectedly found himſelf, with a few 
followers, in the midſt of the Scythian waggons, 
la the confuſion of a nocturnal combat, he was 
thrown from his horſe; and the Gothic prince 
muſt have periſhed like his father, if his youthful 
ſtrength, and the intrepid zeal of his companions, 
had not reſcued him from this dangerous htuati- 
on In the fame manner, but on the left of the 
fine, Ætius himſelf, ſeparated from his allies, ig- 
1 MW norant of their victory, and anxious for their 
fate, encountered and eſcaped the hoſtile troops, 
that were ſcattered over the plains of Chalons , 
and at Jength reached the camp of the Goths, 

 W&- vhich he could only fortify with a flight rampart 
ol ſhields, till the dawn of day. The Imperial 
general was ſoon ſatisfied of the defeat of Attila, 
WE who ſtill remained inactive within his intrench- 
ments; and when he contemplated the bloody 
ſcene, he obſerved, with ſecret ſatisfaction, that 

the loſs had principally fallen on the Barbarians. 

The body of Theodoric, pierced with honoura- 

ble wounds, was diſcovered under a heap of the 

© ſlain; his ſubjects bewailed the death of their 

: king 


CD + GS a a 2 2D 


— — 


(45) The count de Buat (Hiſt, des Peuples, &c. tom. vii. p. 
55 573.), ſtill depending on the falſe, and again rejecting the 
true Idatius, has divided the defeat of Attila into two great bat- 
tles; the former near Orleans, the latter in Champagne z in the 
ene, Tacodotic was ſlain in the other, he was revenged. 


. 
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But his enemies had paſſed the night in equal Retreat of 
ttila. 
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king and father; but their tears were ming 
with ſongs and acclamations, and his funeral ri 
were performed in the face of a vanquiſhel ene 
my. The Goths, claſhing their arms, elevate; 
on a buckler his eldeſt ſon Toriſmond, to whor 
they juſtly aſcribed the glory of their ſucceſ;, 
and the new king accepted the obligation of te. 
venge, as a ſacred portion of his paternal inher. 
tance. Yet the Goths themſelves were aſtoniſhe! Wa: 
by the fierce and undaunted aſpect of their for 
midable antagoniſt ; and their hiſtorian has com. 
pared Attila to a lion encompaſſed in his den, ant 
threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. Th: 
kings and nations, who might have deſerted hi 
ſtandard in the hour of diſtreſs, were made ſcn- 
ſible, that the diſpleaſure of their monarch un 
the moſt imminent and inevitable danger. A! 
his inſtruments of martial muſic inceſſantly ſound: 
ed a loud and animating ſtrain of defiance ; and 
the foremoſt troops who advanced to the aſſault, 
were checked, or deſtroyed, by ſhowers of ar 
rows from every fide of the intrenchments. |: 
was determined in a general council of war, tc 
beſiege the king of the Huns in his camp, to in- 
tercept his proviſions, and to reduce him to the 
alternative of a diſgraceful treaty, or an unequal 
combat. But the impatience of the Barbarians 
Joon diſdained theſe cautious and dilatory mea. 
ſures : and the mature policy of Etius was ap- 
dee that, after the extirpation of the 
uns, the republic would be oppreſſed by te 
pride and power of the Gothic nation. The pa- 
trician exerted the ſuperior aſcendant of authority 
and reaſon, to calm the paſſions, which the fon 
of Theodoric conſidered as a duty ; repreſented, 
with ſeeming affection, and real truth, the dan- 
gers of abſence and delay ; and perſuaded For 
mon 
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e ond to diſappoint, by his ſpeedy return, the 
ts &nbitious deſigns of his brothers, who might 
ne. th the throne and treaſure of Thoulouſe 


6). After the departure of the Goths, and the 
paration of the allied army, Attila was ſurpriſed 
the vaſt ſilence that reigned over the plains of 
1. WEh41ons : the ſuſpicion of ſome hoſtile ſtratagem 
. etained him ſeveral days within the circle of his 


1 Mg:ogons ; and his retreat beyond the Rhine con- 
o- W&\lzd the laſt victory which was atchieved in the 
m. Name of the Weſtern empire. Meroveus and his 


nd Pranks, obſerving a prudent diſtance, and mag- 

wfying the opinion of their ſtrength, by the nu- 

perous fires which they kindled every night, con- 

n- nued to follow the rear of the Huns, till they 

24 Wheached the confines of Thuringia. The Thu- | 

\ Wgingians ſerved in the array of Attila: they tra- 

perſed, both in their march and in their return, 

e territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps 

|, Win this war that they exerciſed the cruelties, which, 

out fourſcore years afterwards, were revenged 

I: Wdy the (on of Clovis. They maſlacred their hoſ- 

to Mages, as well as their captives: two hundred 

1- Whoung maidens were tortured with exquiſite and | 

he Wiwnrelenting rage; their bodies were torn aſunder 

y wild horſes, or their bones were cruſhed under 

ie weight of rolling waggons ; and their unbu- 

„ed limbs were abandoned on the public roads, 

pa prey to dogs and vultures. Such were thoſe 
| | | ſavage 


. Ae * 


_ * 
* 
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- (46) Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 4t. p. 671. The policy 

uus, and the behaviour of Toriſmond, are extremely natu- 

) pal; and the patrician, according to Gregory of Tours, (I. ii. 

n 7. p. 163.), diſmiſſed the prince of the Franks, by ſuggeſting - 

{ to him a fimilar apprehenſion. The falſe Idatius ndiculouſly 
, e, that ZEtius paid a clandeſtine, notturnal, viüt to the 4 
- ings of the Huns and of the Viſigoths; fiom each of whom he 4 
{- Wbtained a bribe of ten thouſand pieces of gold, as ihe price of 
= undiſturbed retreat, 
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Invafion of Neither the ſpirit, nor the forces, nor the rep: 
Italy, by tation, of Attila, were impaired by the failure 


Attila, 


AD. as. the Gallic expedition, In the enſuing ſpring, }, 
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ſavage anceſtors, whoſe imaginary virtues hay 
ſometimes excited the praiſe and envy of civilizy 


ages (47)! 


repeated his demand, of the princeſs Honory 
and her patrimonial treaſures. The demand vx 
again rejected, or eluded ; and the indignan 
lover immediately took the field, paſſed the Alp 
invaded Italy, and beſteged Aquileia with an in. 
numerable hoſt of Barbarians. Thoſe Barbarir: 
were unſkilled in the methods of conducting: 
regular ſiege, which, even among the ancient 
required ſome knowledge, or at leaſt ſome prac- 
tice, of the mechanic arts. But the labour & 
many thouſand provincials and captives, who; 
lives were ſacrificed without pity, might execut 
the moſt painful and dangerous work, The || 
of the Roman artiſts might be corrupted to th: 
deſtruction of their country. The walls of Aqui: 
leia were aſſaulted by a formidable train of ba- 
tering rams, moveable turrets, and engines, that 
threw ſtones, darts, and fire (48); and the mo- 

narch 


(47) Theſe cruelties, which are paſſionately deplored by Theo- 
doric the fon of Clovis (Gregory of Tours, I. iii. c. 10. p. 19%) 
ſuit the time and circumſtances of the invaſion of Attila, Hi 
reſidence in Thuringia was long atteſted by popular tradition; 
and he is ſuppoſed to have aſſembled a couroultai, or diet, in tht 
territory of Eiſenach. See Maſcou, ix, 30. who ſettles with nict 
accuracy the extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name 
from the Gothic tribe of the Thervingi. 

(48) Machinis conſtructis, omnibulque tormentorum generibus 
adhibitis. Jornandes, c. 42. p. 673. In the thirteenth century, 
the Moguls battered the cities of Chiha with large engines, con- 
ſtructed by the Mahometans or Chriſtians in their ſervice, which 
threw ſtones from 150 to 300 pounds weight, In the defence of 
their country, the Chinele uſed gunpowder, and even bombs, 
akove an hundred years before they were known in Europe; het 
even thoſe celeſtial, or infernal, arms were inſufficient to prot 
2 puſillanimous nation. See Gaubil. Hitt. des Mongous, p. 7% 
71. 155. 157, &c, 
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March of the Huns employed the forcible impulſe 
bf hope, fear, emulation, and intereſt, to ſub- 
vert the only barrier which delayed the conqueſt 
pf Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the 
Ficheſt, the moſt populous, and the ſtrongeſt of 
the maritime cities of the Hadriatic coaſt, The 

othic auxiliaries, who appear to have ſerved 
under their native princes Alaric and Antala, com- 
municated their intrepid ſpirit; and the citizens 


til remembered the glorious and ſucceſsful re- 
Eiftance, which their anceſtors had oppoſed to a 


Fierce, inexorable Barbarian, who diſgraced the 


majeſty of the Roman purple. Three months 
ere conſumed without effect in the ſiege of 


Aquileia; till the want of proviſions, and the 
clamours of his army, compelled Attila to relin- 
Euiſh the enterpriſe; and reluctantly to iſſue his 


orders, that the troops ſhould ſtrike their tents 


the next morning, and begin their retreat. But 


bps he rode round the walls, penſive, angry, and 


Wiſappointed, he obſerved a ſtork, preparing to 
Weave her neſt, in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the country. 
He ſeized, with the ready penetration of a 
ſtateſman, this trifling incident, which chance 


had offered to ſuperſtition ; and exclaimed, in a 
Noud and cheerful tone, that ſuch a domeſtic bird, 


Wo conſtantly attached to human ſociety, would 
never have abondoned her ancient ſeats, unleſs 
hoſe towers had been devoted to impending ruin 


and ſolitude (49). The favourable omen inſpired 


an aſſurance of victory; the ſiege was renewed, 


and proſecuted with freſh vigour ; a large breach 
: Was 


b (49) The ſame ſtory is told by Jornandes, and by Procopius 
(de Bell. Vandal, I. i. c. 4. p. 187, 188.) nor is it ealy to decide, 
hich is the original. But the Greek hiſtorian is guilty of an in- 


_excuſeable miſtake, in placing the fiege of Aquileia after the 
r 5 q ft 
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was made in the part of the wall from wheng 
the ſtork had taken her flight; the Huns mounz. 
ed to the aſſault with irreſiſtible fury; and th, 
ſucceeding generation could ſcarcely diſcover th; 
ruins of Aquileia (50), Afrer this dreadful chaf. 
tiſement, Attila purſued his march; and as h. 
paſſed, the cities of Altinum, Concordia, any 
Padua, were reduced into heaps of ſtones an 
aſhes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and 
Bergamo, were expoſed to the rapacious cruelty 
of the Huns. Milan and Pavia ſubmitted, with. 
out reſiſtance, to the loſs of their wealth; and 
applauded the unuſual clemency, which preſery. 
ed from the flames the public, as well as private, 
buildings; and ſpared the lives of the captir: 
multitude. The popular traditions of Comun, 
Turin, or Modena, may juſtly be ſuſpected; ye 
they concur with more authentic evidence tc 
prove, that Attila ſpread his ravages over the 
rich plains of modern Lombardy ; which are d- 
vided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and 
Apennine (51), When he took poſſeſſion of the 
royal palace of Milan, he was ſurpriſed, and of 
fended, at the ſight of a picture, which repre- 
ſented the Cæſars ſeated on their throne, and the 
Princes of Scythia proſtrate at their feet, The 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this — 

0 


7 
4 
; 
| 


(50) Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms, 
that Aquileia was ſo completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus veltigh 
ut appareant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 4% 
p. 673. Paul. Diacon. I. ii. c. 14. p. 785. Liutprand Hitt. I. u. 
c. 2, The name of Aquileia was ſometimes applied to Forum 
Julii (Cividad del Friuli), the more recent capital of the Venetial 
province. 

(51) In deſcribing this war of Attila, a war ſo famous, bu! f 
imperfectly known, I have taken for my guides two learned Ital. 
ans, who conſidered the ſubject with ſome peculiar advantages; 
Sigonius, de Imperio Occidentali, I. viii, in his works tom. 1. h 
495—502. ; and Murateri, Annali d'Italia, tom. iv. p. 229g=—23% 
dvo edition. : 
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4 
bt Roman vanity, was harmleſs and ingenious. 2 
2 commanded a painter to reverſe the figures, * 


„a the attitudes; and the emperors were deline- 
ed on the ſame canvaſs, approaching in a ſup- 
. MWpliant poſture to empty their bags of tributary 
„od before the throne of the Scythian monarch 
. The ſpectators muſt have confeſſed the 
ch and propriety of the alteration ; and were 


derhaps tempted to apply, on this ſingular occa- 
| 5. the well-known fable of the diſpute between 


ty | 

e lion and the man (52). ; ; 

ls is a ſaying worthy of the ferocious pride 1 
„ Attila, that the graſs never grew on the ſpot republic of 


here his horſe had trod. Yet the ſavage de- Venice. 

Royer undeſignedly laid the foundations of a re- og 
public, which revived, in the feudal ſtate of Eu- it 
Nope, the art and ſpirit of commercial induſtry. 
The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia (54), 1 


to 

0 as formerly diffuſed over a large and fertile pro- 
. Nice of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to 
e river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhetian 


Ind Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the 
C Barbarians, 


4 

7 (52) This anecdote may be found under two different articles 
* and xoguxs;) of the miſcellaneous compilation of vm 

das. 4:1 

© (53) Leo reſpondit, human hoc pictum mand : 144 


F Videres hominem dejectum, ſi pingere 


Leones ſcirent. | 

f Appendix ad Phædrum, Fab. xxv. 1 
be lion in Phædrus very fooliſhl, appeals from pictures to the 1 
mphitheatre : and I am glad to obſerve, that the native tafle of 1 
2 Fontaine (1. iii. fable x.) has omitted this molt lame and 
Wnpotent concluſion. 

E (54) Paul the Deacon (de Geſtis Langohard. I. ii. e. 14. p. 
g.) deſcribes the provinces uf Italy abont the end of the eighth 
Wentury, Venetia non ſolum in piucis inſulis qua nunc Venetigs 
Hicimus, conſtant ; ſed ejus terminus a Pannon æ finihus uſque 


TT 
A 
: 
$ 
” - 
as | 
*. 
7 
IT 


b NAaduam fluvium protelatur. The hiftory of that province ll 
l!- Wie 2ge of Charlemagne forms the fi-ſt and moſt intereſting part 
$3 f the Verona IIluſtrata (p. 1—388.), in which the marquis 
pio Maffei has ſhewn himſelf equally capable of enlarged 


eus and minute diſquiſitions. 
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Barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flouriſheq | 


moſt conſpicuous ſtation : but the ancient digny 
of Padua was ſupported by agriculture and g 
nufactures; and the property of five hung 
citizens, who were entitled to the equeſtrian rar} 
muſt have amounted, at the ſtrifteſt computati 
to one million ſeven hundred thouſand pours 
Many families of Aquileia, Padua, and the ad; 
cent towns, who fled from the ſword of 
Huns, found a ſafe, though obſcure, refuge: 
the neighbouring iſlands (55). At the extremy 
of the Gulf, where the Hadriatic feebly imitan 
the tides of the ocean, near an hundred ſm! 
iſlands are ſeparated by ſhallow water from th 
continent, and protected from the waves by { 
veral long ſlips of land, which admit the entrarg 
of veſſels through ſome ſecret and narrow cha 
nels (56). Till the middle of the fifth centur 
theſe remote and ſequeſtered ſpots remained wit 
out cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almed 
without a name. But the manners of the Ver 
tian fugitives, their arts and their government 
were gradually formed by their new fituatio 
and one of the epiſtles of Caſſiodorius (37), whi 


deſenbe 


(55) This emigration is not atteſted by any contemporary t: 
dence; but the fact is proved by the event, and the circumitan 
might be preſerved by tradition. The citizens of Aquilcia res 
to the Iſle of Gradus, thoſe of Padua to Rivus Altus, or Rialk 
wheie the city of Venice was afterwards built, &c. 

(56) The topography and antiquities of the Venetian iſlan 
from Gradus to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately ſtated in 
Diſſertatio Chorographica de Italia Medii ZEvi, p. 151—155. | 

(57) Caffiodor, Variar, I. xii. epiſt. 24. Maffei (Veron | 
Jultraia, part i. p. 249—254+) bas tranilated and explained 
curious letter, in the ipirit of a learned antiquarian and a fill 
iubject, who conſidered Venice as the only legitimate offspring 
the Roman republic, He fixes the date of the epiſtle, and con 
quently the prefeture, of Caſſiodorius, A. D. 523; and" 


marqui 
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8 deſcribes their condition about ſeventy years af- 
terwards, may be conſidered as the primitive mo- 
nument of the republic. The miniſter of Theo- 
doric compares them, in his quaint declamatory 
ſtyle, to water fowl, who had fixed their neſts 
on the boſom of the waves ; and though he al- 
lows, that the Venetian provinces had formerly 
contained many noble families, he inſinuates, 
that they were now reduced by misfortune to the 
ſame level of humble poverty. Fiſh was the 
common, and almoſt the univerſal, food of eve- 
ry rank: their only treaſure conſiſted in the plen- 
ty of ſalt, which they extracted from the ſea : 
and the exchange of that commodity, ſo efſeritial 
to human life, was ſubſtituted in the neighbour- 
ing markets to the currency of gold and ſilver. 
A people, whoſe habitations might be doubtfully 
aſſigned to the earth or water, ſoon became alike 
familiar with the two elements; and the demands 
of avarice ſucceeded to thoſe of neceſſity. The 
Hflanders, who, from Grado to Chiozza, were 
intimately connected with each other, penetrated 
into the heart of Italy, by the ſecure, though la- 
borious, navigation of the rivers and inland ca- 
nals. Their veſſels, which were continually in- 
creaſing in ſize and number. viſited all the har- 
bours of the Gulf; and the marriage, which 
Venice annually celebrates with the Hadriatic, 
was contracted in her early infancy. The epiſtle 
of Caſliodorius, the Prætorian prefect, is ad- 
dreſſed to the maritime tribunes: and he exhorts 
them, in a mild tone of authority, to animate 
the zeal of their countrymen for the public ſer- 


Vol. VI. 1 viee, 


marquis's authority has the more weight, as he bad prepared an 
edition of his works, and actually publiſhed 2 Diſſertation on the 
true orthography of his name. See Offervazioni Letterarie, tom. 
Ul, P · 290— 339. 
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vice, which required their aſſiſtance to tranſport 
the magazines of wine and oil from the province 
of Iſtria to the royal city of Ravenna. The am- 
biguous office of theſe magiſtrates is explained by 
the tradition, that, in the twelve principal iſlands, 
twelve tribunes, er judges, were created by an 
annual and popular election. The exiſtence of 
the Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom 
of Italy, is atteſted by the ſame authentic record, 
which annihilates their lofty claim of original and 
perpetual indepence (58). 

The Italians, who had long fince renounced 


gives peace the exerciſe of arms, were ſurpriſed, after forty 


to the 


Romans. Years peace, by the approach of a formidable 


arbarian, whom they abhorred, as the enemy of 
their religion, as well as of their republic, 
Amidſt the general conſternation, Xtius alone 
was incapable of fear ; but it was impoſſible that 
he ſhould atchieve, alone, and unaſliſted, any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown. 
The Barbarians who had defended Gaul, refuſcd 
to march to the relief of Italy; and the ſuccours 
promiſed by the Eaſtern emperor were diſtant and 
doubtful. Since EÆtius, at the head of his do- 
meſtie troops, ſtill maintained the field, and ha- 
raſſed or retarded the march of Attila, he never 
ſhewed himſelf more truly great, than at the 
time when his conduct was blamed by an 1gno- 
rant and ungrateful people (39). If the mind of 
. Valentinian 


(58) See, in the ſecond volume of Amelot de la Houſſaie Hiſ- 
toire du Gouvernement de Veniſe, a tranſlation of the famous 
Squittinio This book, which has been exalted far above its me- 
rits, is ſtained, in every line, with the diſingenuous malevolence 
of party: but the principal evidence, genuine and apocryphicz!, 
1s brought together, — the reader will eaſily chuſe the Jail 
medium. 

(59) Su mond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 19.) has publiſhed 


curious paſſage from the Chronicle of Proſper. Attila om 
gra 
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I Valentinian had been ſuſceptible of any generous 
T ſentiments, he would have choſen ſuch a general 
W {or his example and his guide. But the timid 
E grandſon of Theodoſius, inſtead of ſharing the 


: dangers, eſcaped from the ſound of war; and his 
» {Wi hifty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an 
WT impregnable fortreſs to an open capital, betrayed 


his ſecret intention of abandoning Italy, as ſoon 
as the danger ſhould approach his Imperial perſon. 
This ſhameful abdication was ſuſpended, howe- 
ver, by the ſpirit of doubt and delay, which 
commonly adheres to puſillanimous counſels, and 
y WE ſometimes corrects their pernicious tendency, 
be Weſtern emperor, with the ſenate and peo- 
ple of Rome, embraced the more falutary reſo- 
E lution of deprecating, by a ſolemn and ſuppliant 
© embaſly, the wrath of Attila, This important 
E commiſſion was accepted by Avienus, who, from 
his birth and riches, his conſular dignity, the nu- 
merous train of his clients, and his perſonal abi- 
E lities, held the farſt rank in the Roman ſenate. 
The ſpecious and artful character of Avienus (60), 


"2 
_ 


vas admirably qualified to conduct a negociation, 
either of public or private intereſt : his colleague 
Ingetius had exerciſed the Pretorian prefecture 
Jof Italy; and Leo, biſhop of Rome, conſented 
do expoſe his life for the ſafety of his flock. The 
] I 2 genius 


atis viribus, quas in Gallia amiſerat, Italiam ingredi per Pan- 
& vonias intendit ; nihil duce noſtio ZEtio ſecundum prioris belli 
opera proſpicicnte, &c. He reproaches ZEtius with neglecting to 
guard the Alps, and with a delign to abandon Italy: but this 
| raſh cenſure may at leaſt be counterbalanced by the favourable tel- 
$ timonies of Idatius and Indore, JIE 

(bo) See the original portraits of Avienus, and his rival Baſi- 
lius, delineated and contraſted in the epiſtles (i. 9. p. 22.) of Si- 
donius, He had ſtudied the characters of the two chiefs of the 
ſenate ; but he attached himſelf to Baſilius, as the more ſolid and 
dilinterelted friend. 
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in the public misfortunes; and he has d-{cry-4 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
enius of Leo (61) was exerciſed and diſplaye4 


the app-llation of Great, by the ſucceſsful 74] 
wi h which he laboured to eftabliſh his opinions 
and his authority, under the venerable names « 
orthodox faith, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The 
Roman ambaſſadors were introduced to the ten 
of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place whe 
the ſlow- winding Mincius is loſt in the foamiry 
waves of the lake Benacus (62), and trample 
with his Scythian cavalry the farms of Catall 
and Virgil (63). The Barbarian monarch lifter 
ed with favourable, and even reſpectful}, attent; 
on; and the deliverance of Italy was purchase 
by the immenſe ranſom, or dowry, of the pri. 
ceſs Honoria. The ſtate of his army might (+ 
cilitate the treaty, and haſten his retreat. The 
martial ſpirit was relaxed by the wealth and inds 
lence of a warm climate. The ſhepherds of the 
North, whoſe ordinary food conſiſted of mib 
and raw fleſh, indulged themſelves too free!y i 
the uſe of bread, of wine, and of meat, pi 


par . 


(61) The character and principles of Leo, may be traced in c 
hundred and forty one original epiſtles, which illuſtrate the ccc 
ſi ſtical hiſtory of his long and buſy pontiſicate, from A.D. 44% 
to 461. S-ce Dupin, Bibliotheque Eccleſiaſtique, tom. iii. part! 
p. 120—165. 

(62) tardis ingens ubi flexihus errat 

Mincius, et tener prietexit ar undine ripas 

Anne lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 

Flu&tibusy et fremitu aſſurgens Penace marino, 

(63) The Marquis Maffei (Verona Illuſtrata, part i. p. 5: 
129. 221, part ii. p. ii. 6.) has illuſtrated with . and IJcarni; 
this intereſting topography. He places the interview of Attila at 
St. Leo near Ariolica, or Ardelica, now Peſchiera, at the confi 
of the lake and river; aſcertains the villa of Catullus, in tlc 
hghtful penintula of Sarmio, and diſcovers the Andes of Vitg" 
in the village of Bandes, precitcly ſituate, qua ſe tubducere c 
incipiunt, where the Veroneſe hills imperceptibly ſlope down 110 
the plain of Mantua. 
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„ pared and ſeaſoned by the arts of cookery ; and 
he progrels of diſeaſe revenged in ſome meaſure 
the injuries of the Italians (64). When Attila 
A We declared his reſolution of carry ing his victorious 
arms to the gates of Rome, he was admoniſhed 
m by his friends, as W as by his enemies, that 
Ala ic had not long ſurvwed the conqueſt of the 
Net nal city. His mind, ſuperior to real danger, 
vos aſſaulted by imaginary terrors; nor could he 
Weſ-ape the influcnce of ſuperſtition, which had fo 
Woften been ſubſervient to his deſigns (65). The 
dt. preſling eloquence of Leo, his majeſtic aſpect, 
Bind ſacerdotal robes, excited the veneration of 


1 

rin Attila for the ſpiritual father of the Chriſtians. 
fo ks apparition of the two apoſtles, St. Peter and 
i. St. Paul, who menaced the Barbarian with in- 


Iſtant death, if he rejected the prayer of their 
Wſucceſlor, is one of the nobleſt legends of eccle- 
aden tradition. The ſafety of Rome might 
deſerve the interpoſition of celeſtial beings ; and 
Wome indulgence is due to a fable, which has been 
Pepreſented by the pencil of Raphael, and the 
Ecliſlel of Algardi (66). 
N Before 


(4) Si ſtatim infeſto agmine urbem petiiſſent, grande diſcri+ 
Em: ſor; fed in Veneta quo fere tractu Italia mollifhima eft, 
Pra lolt cœlique clemenua robur elanguit. Adhoc panis us 
geririque coct:e, et dulcedine vini mitigatos, &c. This paſſage of 
Fus (iti. 3.) is till more applicable to the Huns than to the 
EC mbri, and it mey (erve as a commentary on the celeflial plague, 
w:h which Latius and Iidore have afflicted the troops of Attila. 
(65) The hiſtorian Pliſcus had poſinvely mentioned the effect 
which this example produced on the mind of Attila, Jornandes, 
fl ut e. 42. P. 673. 
(65) The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican; the baſſo (or 
\ we the alto) relievo of Algardi, on one of the altars of St. 
cter's (ſee Dubos, Reflexions ſur la Poeſie et ſur la Peinture, 
tom. 1, p. $19, $20.). Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 452. 
No. 59, 58.) bravely luſtains the truth of the apparition 3 which. 
8 lejected, however, by the molt learned and pious Catholics, 
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The death Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, 
of Attila, he threatened to return more dreadful, and more 
A. D.453*;mplacable, if his bride, the princeſs Honoria, 
were not delivered to his ambaſſadors within the 
term ſtipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean 
while, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by ad- 
ding a beautiful maid, whoſe name was Ildico, t 
the liſt of his innumerable wives (67). Ther 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and 
feſtivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Da- 
nube; and the monarch, oppreſſed with wine and 
ſleep, retired, at a late hour, from the banque: 
to the nuptial bed. His attendants continued to 
reſpect his pleaſures, or his repoſe, to the great 
eſt part of the enſuing day, till the unuſual ſilence 
alarined their fears and ſuſpicions ; and, after 
attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repeat- 
ed crics, they at length broke into the royal apart 
ment. They found the trembling bride fitting 
by the bedſide, hiding her face with her veil, ant 
lamenting her own danger, as well as the death « 
the king, who had expired during the night (68). 


4 


(67) Attila, ut Priſcus hiſtoricus refert, extinctionis ſu em. 
pore, puellam Ildico nomine, decoram valde, fibi matrimonus 
poſt innumerabiles uxores .. ſocians. Jornandes, c. 49. J. 63; 
684. He afterwards adds (c. 50. p. 686.), Filii Attilæ, quorus 
per licentiam libidinis pœne populus fuit. Polygamy has bees 
eſtabliſhed among the Tartars of every age, The rank of plche. 
ian wives is regulated only by their perſonal charms ; and the fad: 
matron prepares, without a murmur, the bed which 1s deſtined 90 
her blooming rival. But in royal families, the daughters « 
Khans communicate to their ſons a prior right of inheritancs 
See Genealogical Hiſtory, p. 406. 407, 408. | 

(68) The report of her guz/t reached Conſtantinople, where | 
obtained a very different name; and Marceilious obſerves, tha 
the tyrant of Europe was flain in the night by the hand, 1 '* 
knife, of a woman, Corneille, who has adapted the genuine . 
count to his tragedy, deſcribes the irruption of blood in folg 
vombaſt lines, and Attila exclaims, with ridiculous fury, 

S'il ne veut $arreter (bis blood), 

(Dit-il) on me payera ce qui m'cn va comer, 
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An artery had ſuddenly burſt; and as Ati li lay 
zn a ſupine poſture, he was ſuffocated by a tor- 
rent of blood, which, inſtead of finding a paſ- 
ige through the noſtrils, regurgitated into the 
Nungs and ſtomach. His body was ſolemnly ex- 
poſed in the midſt of the plain, under a ſilken 
pavilion; and the choſen ſquadrons of the Huns, 
þ fe round in meaſured evolutions, chaunted 


a funeral ſong to the memory of a hero, glorious 
zn his life, invincible in his death, the father of 
s people, the ſcourge of his enemies, and the 
terror of the world. According to their na- 
tional cuſtom, the Barbarians cut off a part of 
their hair, gaſhed their faces with unſeemly 
Ewounds, and bewailed their valiant leader as he 
Edeſerved, not with the tears of women, but with 
the blood of warriors, The remains of Attila 
were incloſed within three coffins, of gold, of 
ſilver, and of iron, and privately burjed in the 
night: the ſpoils of nations were thrown into his 
gtave; the captives who had opened the ground 
ere inhumanly maſſacred ; and the ſame Huns, 
„bo bad indulged ſuch exceſſive grief, feaſted, 

Evith diſſolute and intemperate mirth, about the 
„eecent ſepulchre of their king. It was reported 
„ Conſtantinople, that on the fortunate night in 
.: Wvhich he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream 
the bow of Attila broken aſunder ; and the re- 
port may be allowed to prove, how ſeldom the 
„mage of that formidable Barbarian was abſent 
om the mind of a Roman emperor (69). | 


1 


The 


| (69) The curious circumſtances of the death and funeral of 
un, are related by Jornandes (e. 49, p. 683, 684, 685.), and 
vete probably tranſcribed from Priſcus, . 
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Deſtructi- 
on of his 
empire. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


The revolution which ſubverted the empire q 
the Huns, eſtabliſhed the fame of Attila, why 
genius alone had ſuſtained the huge and disjoin. 
ed fabric, After his death, the boldeſt chieftain 
aſpired to the rank of kings; the moſt powerfy 
kings refuſed to acknowledge a ſuperior ; and th 
numerous ſons, whom ſo many various mother 
bore to the deceaſed monarch, divided and «i. 
puted, like a private inheritance, the ſovereg 
command of the nations of Germany and Sc. Mn 
thia. The bold Ardaric felt and repreſented th; M:: 
diſgrace of this ſervile partition; and his ſubjecth &. 
the warlike Gepidæ, with the Oſtrogoths, unde 
the conduct of three valiant brothers, encoum r 
ged their allies to vindicate the rights of frecda Wh 
and royalty. In a bloody and deciſive confi i 
on the banks of the river Netad, in Pannon, 
the lance of the Gepidæ, the ſword of the Goth 
the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic infantry, tl 
light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy weapon 
of the Alani, encountered or ſupported ea 
other; and the victory of Ardaric was accomps 
nied with the ſlaughter of thirty thouſand of h: 
enemies, Ellac, the eldeſt ſon of Attila, loft h 
life and crown in the memorable battle of Netad: 
his early valour had raiſed him to the throne d 
the Acatzires, a Scythian' people, whom he (ub 
dued ; and his father, who loved the ſuperi 
merit, would have envied the death, of Ellac (70) 
Hi 


(70) See Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 50. p. 685, 686, 6! 
683, His diſtinction of the national arms is curious and impet 
tant, Nam ibi admirandum reor fuifſe ſpectaculum, ubi cernet 
erat cunctis, pugnantem Gothum enſe furentem, Gepidam in vu 
nere ſuorum cuncta tela frangentem. Suevum pede, Hunnun 
ſagitta preeſumere, Alanum gravi, Herulum levi, armaturà, acien 
N A I am not preciſely informed of the ſituation of the 118 

etad. | 
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Hie brother Dengiſich, with an army of Huns, 
formidable in their flight and ruin, main- 
Lined his ground above fifteen years on the banks 
& the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the 
$11 country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills 
che Euxine, became the ſeat of a new power, 
hich was erected by Arcadic, king of the Ge- 
biz. The Pannonian conqueſts, from Vienna 
Bo Sirmium, were occupied by the Oftrogoths ; 
Ind the ſettlements of the tribes, who had fo 
Wravely aſſerted their native freedom, were irre- 
ularly diſtributed, according to the meaſure of 
Heir reſpective ſtrength, Surrounded and op- 
Ppreſſed by the multitude of his father's ſlaves, 
Ihe kingdom of Dengiſich was confined to the 
Wciccle of his waggons ; his deſperate courage ur- 
Wed him to invade the Eaſtern empire; lu fell in 
What'le; and his head, ignominiouſly expoſed in 
Wh: Hippodrome, exhibited a grateful ſpectacle 


pos to the people of Conſtantinople. 0 Attila had 
ea bondly or ſuperſtitiouſly believed, that Irnac, the 
np Wy oungeſt of his ſons, was deſtined to perpetuate 
' 1 te glories of his race. The character of that 


Eprince, who atternpted to moderate the raſhneſs 


tad: of his brother Dengiſich, was more ſuitable to 
e che declining condition of the Huns ; and Irnac, 
(1b with his ſubject hords, retired into the heart of 
ern the Leſſer Scythia. They were ſoon overwhelm- 
Jed by a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed 
Hi the fame road which their own anceſtors had for- 


merly diſcovered. The Geougen, or Avares, 
whoſe reſidence is aſſigned by the Greek writers 
to the ſhores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent 


iſſuing from the cold Siberian regions, which 
produce the moſt valuable furs, ſpread thernſelves 


Caſpian 


tnbes ; till at length the Igours of the North, 


oyer the deſert, as far as the Boriſthenes and the 
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Caſpian gates; and finally extinguiſhed the en 
pire of the Huns (71). 
Valentini- Such an event might contribute to the ſaſen 
ee of the Eaftern empire, under the reign of 
an Æt us, prince, who conciliated the friendfhip, withoy 
A. D. 454 forfeiting the eſteem, of the Barbarians. Butth 
emperor of the Weſt, the feeble and diſſolu 
Valentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifi 
year, without attaining the age of reaſon or coy 
rage, abuſed his apparent ſecurity, to undermir; 
the foundations of his own throne, by the mu 
der of the patrician X:tius. From the inſtinct 9 
a baſe and jealous mind, he hated the man, u 
was univerſally celebrated as the terror of . 
Barbarians, and the ſupport of the republic; an 
his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awake: 
ed the emperor from the ſupine lethargy, which 
might be diſguiſed, during the life of Placid 
(72), by he excule of filial piety. The fame: 
Etius, his wealth and dignity, the numero 
and martial train of Barbarian followers, his pov 
erful dependents, who filled the civil offices d 
the ſtate, and the hopes of his ſon Gaudentiuy 
who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the cm 
peror's daughter, had raiſed him above the ran: 
of a ſubject. The ambitious deſigns, of which 
he was ſecretly accuſed, excited the fears, i 
we 


| ( 
4 I! 
mull 
G rl 


(71) Two modern hiſtorians have thrown much new light 0 
the ruin and diviſion of the empire of Attila, M. de Buat, y 
his laborious and minute diligence (tom, viii. p. 3—31. 6B—94 )j 
and M. de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge of the C. 
neſe language and writers, See Hiſt, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 313 
—319. 

(72) Placidia died at Rome, November 2%, A. D. 450. Si 
was buried at Ravenna, where her ſepulchre, and even her corp!, 
ſeated in a chair of cypreſs wood, were preſerved for ages. Ie 

- empreſs received many compliments from the orthodox clergy ; 
and St. Peter Chryſologus aſſured her, that her zeal for the 1 1 
nity had been recompenſed by an auguſt trinity of children. See 
Tillemont, Hift, des Emp. ton, vi. p. 240. 
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elf, ſupported by the conſciouſneſs of his 
Sit, his ſervices, and perhaps his innocence, 
Ius to have maintained a haughty and indil- 
et behaviour. The patrician offended his ſo- 
Wreign by an hoſtile declaration; he aggravated 
offence, by compelling him to ratify, with a 
W-mn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and alli— 
ce; he proclaimed his ſuſpicions; he neglected 
safety; and from a vain confidence that the 
xemy, whom he deſpiſ:d, was incapable even 
à manly crime, he rathly ventured his perſon 
the palace of Rome. Wiülſt he urged, per- 
ps with intemperate vehemence, the marriage 
f his ſon ; Valentinian, drawing his ſword, the 
i (word he had ever drawn, plunged it in the 
reaſt of a general who had ſaved his empire: 
s courtiers and eunuchs ambitiouſly ſtruggled 
imitate their maſter; and Etius, pterced 
im an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal 
reſence. Bocthius, the Pretorian prefect, was 
ed at the ſame moment; and before the event 
ould be divulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were ſummoned to the palace, and ſe- 
arately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated 
y the ſpecious names of juſtice and neceſlity, 
ras immediately communicated by the emperor 
0 his ſoldiers, his ſubjects, and his allies. The 
ations, who were ſtrangers or enemies to Ætius, 
generouſly deplored the unworthy fate of a hero : 
the Barbarians, who had been attached to his ſer- 
vice, diſſembled their grief and reſentment ; and 
the public contempt, which had been ſo long en- 
S Wi tertained for Valentinian, was at once converted 
I into deep and univerſal abhorrence. Such ſenti— 
1; WI nents ſeldom pervade the walls of a palace; yet 
„e emperor was confounded by the honeſt _ 
. l p * 0 


7 11 as the reſentment, of Valentinian. Ætius 
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of a Roman, whoſe approbation he had not i; 
dained to ſolicit. I am ignorant, Sir, of yoy 
* motives or provocations; I only know, thy 
© you have acted like a man who cuts off hi 

* right hand with his left (73).“ 
1 _ The luxury of Rome ſeems to have attrad 
of Nast. the long and frequent viſits of Valentinian ; wt 
mus, was conſequently more deſpiſed at Rome than | 
any other part of his dominions. A republicy 
ſpirit was inſenſibly revived in the ſenate, as thei 
authority, and even their ſupplies, became te 
ceſſary for the ſupport of his feeble government 
The ſtately demeanour ot an hereditary monarc; 
offended their pride; and the pleaſures of . 
lentinian were injurious to the peace and honour 
of noble families. The birth of the empre; 
Eudoxia was equal to his own, and her charms 
and tender affection deſerved thoſe teſtimonies 
love, which her inconſtant huſband diſſipated „ 
vague and unlawful amours. Petronius Maximus, 
a wealthy ſenator of the Anician family, who 
had been twice conſul, was poſſeſſed of a cha! 
and beautiful wife: her obſtinate reſiſtance ſerv 
ed only to irritate the deſires of Valentinian ; ard 
he reſolved to accompliſh them either by ſtratz 
gem or force. Deep gaming was one of the t 
ces of the court: the emperor, who, by chance 
or contrivance, had gained from Maximus a cot- 
ſiderable ſum, uncourteouſly exacted his ring 2 
a ſecuiity for the debt; and ſent it by a truſty 
meſlenger to his wife, with an order, in her hut: 
band 


(53) Aetium Placidus mactavit ſemivir amens, is the expreſſ. 
on of Sidonius (Panegvr. Avit. 359.). The poet knew the 
world, and was not inclincd to flatter a miniſter who had inju1* 
2 diſgraced Avitus and Mejorian, the ſucceſkye heroes of | 
ong. 
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L:nd's name, that ſhe ſhonld immediately attend 
ye Empreſs Eudoxia, The unſuſpecting wife of 
Maximus was conveyed in her litter to the Impe- 
Wiz! palace; the emiſſaries of her impatient lover 
Wnducted her to a remote and ſilent bed-cham- 
er; and Valentinian violated, without remorſe, 
he laws of hoſpitality. Her tears, when ſhe re- 
Jurded home; her deep affliction ; and her bitter 
Weproaches againſt a huſband, whom ſhe conſi- 
Wi-rcd as the accomplice of his own ſhame, exci- 
Wed Maximus to a juſt revenge; the deſire of re- 


= 


Wenge was ſtimulated by ambition; and he might 
Neaſonabl& aſpire, by the free ſuffrage of the Ro- 
in ſenate, to the throne of a detected and de- 
W:icable rival. Valentinian, who ſuppoſed that 
i human breaſt was devoid, like his own, of 
Friendſhip and gratitude, had imprudently admit- 
Ned among his guards ſeveral domeſtics and fol- 
Wowers of ZE ius. Two of th-fe, of Barbarian 
Nice, were perſuaded to ex-cute a facred and ho- 
Pourable duty, by puniſhing with death the aſſaſ- 
Win of their patron; and their intrepid courage 
d not long expect a favourable moment. Whilſt 
WV alentioian amuſed himſelf in the field of Mars nexth of 
Nich the ſpectacle of ſome military ſports, they Valentini- 
Wuddenly ruſhed upon him with drawn weapons, 3. 15 
Wiſpatched the guilty Heraclius, and ſtabbed the March 16. 
Emperor to the heart, without the leaſt oppoſition 
rom his numerous train, who ſeemed to rejoice 
pn the tyrant's death. Such was the fate of Vaien- 
man the Third (74), the laſt Roman emperor 

ot 


— * 


(14) With regard to the cauſe and circumſtances af the deaths 
of X'ins and Valentinian, our information is dark and imper- 
k&, Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. J. i. c. 4. p. 186, 187, 188.) 


5 a fabulous writer for the events which precede his own memo- 
| IV. 
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of the family of Theodoſius. He faithfully in; 
tated the hereditary weakneſs of his couſin ar/ 
his two uncles, without inheriting the gentlene 
the purity, the innocence, which alleviate in the 
characters the want of ſpirit and ability. Vale. 
tinian was leſs excuſable, ſince he had paſlion; 
without virtues : even his religion was queſtic- 
able; and though he never deviated into the pats 
of hereſy, he ſcandalized the pious Chriſtians 
his attachment to the profane arts of magic ani 
divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, 
was the opinion of the Roman augurs, that i) 
twelve vultures, which Romulus had ſeen, . 
preſented the twelve centuries, aſſigned for tle 
fatal period of his city (75). This prophecy 
diſregarded perhaps in the ſeaſon of health ani 
proſperity, inſpired the people with gloomy 
prehenſions, when the twelfth century, clouds 
with diſgrace and misfortune, was almoſt «lip 
ſed (76); and even poſterity muſt acknowledge 
with ſome ſurpriſe, that the arbitrary interprets 

uud 


ry. His narrative muſt therefore be ſupplied and correQed y 
five or fix Chronicles, none of which were compoſed in Rome g 
Italy; and which can only expreſs, in broken ſentences, . 
popular rumours, as they were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Aft 
Conſtantinople, or Alexandria. 

(75) This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, wi 
quoted by Varro, in the xviiith book of his Antiquities. Cel 
rinus, de Die Natali, c. 17. p. 99, 91. edit. Havercamp. 

(76) According to Varro, the twelfth century would exp.re A 
D. 447, but the uncertainty of the true æra of Rome might alla 
ſome latitude of anticipation or delay. The poets of the % 
Claudian (de Bell, Getico, 265.) and Sidonius (in Panegyr. Art 
357.), may be admitted as fair witneſſes of the popular opinie. 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volatũ 
+ Vulturis, incidunt properatis ſecula metis. 

Jam propre fata tui biſſenas Vulturis alas 

Implebant; ſcis namque tuos, ſcis, Roma, labotes. 

Sec Dubos, Hiſt. Critique, tom. i. p. 340— 346. 
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on of an accidental or fabulous circumſtance, 
been ſeriouſly verified in the downfall of the 
Weſtern empire. But its fall was announced by 
Jearer omen than the flight of vultures: the 
man government appeared every day leſs for- 
dable to its enemies, more odious and oppreſ- 
e to its ſubjects (77). The taxes were multi- 
ied with the public diſtreſs; economy was 
glected in proportion as it became neceſſary; 
4 the injuſtice of the rich ſhifted the un qual 
nden from themſelves to the people, whom they 
frauded of the indulgencies that might ſome- 
mes have alleviated their miſery. The ſevere 
quifition, which confiſcated their goods, and 
$rtured their perſons, compelled the ſubjects of 
Walcntinian to prefer the more ſimple tyranny of 


je Barbarians, to fly to the woods and moun- 
4 ins, or to embrace the vile and abject condition 
i 


mercenary ſervants. They abjured and ab- 
pred the name of Roman citizens, which had 
rmerly excited the ambition of mankind. The 
rmorican provinces of Gaul, and the greateſt 
art of Spain, were thrown into a ſtate of diſor- 
ly independence, by the confederations of the 
agaude ; and the Imperial miniſters purſued 
ih proſcriptive laws, and in-ft<Ctual arms, the 
be's whom they had made (78). If all the Bar- 
barian 


(77) The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamenta- 
ns, and vehement invectives. His immoderate t: cedom lerves 
prove the weakne(s, as well as the corruption, of the Roman 
vernment. His book was publiſhed after the loſs of Africa (A. 
. 439.), and before Attila's war (A. D. 451.) 

(78) The Bagaudæ of Spain, who fought pitched battles with 
e Roman troops, are repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of 
Wat'lus, Salvian has deicribed their diſtreſs and rebellion in very 
rcible language. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum ... nunc 
wo repudiatur ac fugitur, nec vile tamen fed etiam abominabile 
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barian conquerors had been annihilated in 4 
ſame hour, their total deſtruction would not}, 
reſtored the empire of the Weſt: and if f. 
ſtill ſurvived, ſhe ſurvived the loſs of freey 
of virtue, and of honour. 


CHa 


poene habetur. . , . . Et hinc eft ut etiam hi qui ad By 
non confugiunt, Barbari tamen eſſe coguntur, ſcilicet ut ed, 
magna Hiſpanorum, et non minima Gallorum. m D:1 

audis nunc mihi ſermo eſt, qui per malos judices et cruents; 
fal, afflicti, necati poſtquam jus Roman libertatis am | 
etiam honorem Romani nominis perdiderunt, . . . - Vocany 
belles, vocamus perditos quos eſſe compulimus criminoſos.! 
Gubernat. Dei, I. v. p. 158, 159. 
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CH A P.  XXXVL 


Sack of Rome by Genſeric, King of the Vandals, 
His Naval Depredatinus.—Succeſſion of the laſt 
Emperors of the Weſt, Maximus, Avitus, Ma- 
jorian, Severus, Antlemius, Olybrius, Glyce- 
rius, Nepos, Auguſtulus.— Total Extinction of 
the Weſtern Empire. — Reign of Odoacer, the 
firſt Barbarian King of Italy. 


* 


E loſs or deſolation of the provinces, Naval 

; from the ocean to the Alps, impaired thepower of 
Wplory and greatneſs of Rome: the internal proſ-4 A 5 
Perity was irretrievably deſtroyed by the ſcpara- 439485. 
on of Africa. The rapacious Vandals confiſca- 

ed the patrimonial eſtates of the ſenators, and 
9 — the regular ſubſidies, which relieved 

be poverty, and encouraged the idleneſs, of the 
Pebeians. The diſtreſs of the Romans was ſoon 
Wogravated by an unexpected attack; and the 
Wprovince, ſo long cultivaied for their uſe by in- 
Wuſtrious and obedient ſubjects, was armed againſt 

dem by an ambicious Barbarian. The Vandals 

End \lani, who followed the ſuccelsfui ſtandard 

wtf Genſeric, had acquired a rich and fertile terri- 

Wory, which ſtretched along the coaſt above nine- 

Wy days journey from Tangier to Tripoli ; but 

Wieir narrow limits were preſſed and confined, on 

Either ſide, by the ſandy deſert and the Mediter- 
nean. The ditcovery and conqueſt of the Black 
pauons, that miglit dwell beneath the torrid zone, 

Could not tempt the rational ambition of Genſe- 

Fic; but he caſt his eyes towards the ſea; he re- 

Boived to create a naval power, and his bold 
Vor. VI. K reſolution 
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reſolution was executed with ſteady and adi 
perſeverance, The woods of mount Atlas . 
forded an inexhauſtible nurſery of timber; js 
new ſubjects were ſkilled in the arts of navig. 
tion and ſhip- building; he animated his Carry 
Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare whit 
would render every maritime country acceſſ;h 
to their arms; the Moors and Africans were 1. 
lured by the hopes of plunder; and, after ani. 
terval of fix centuries, the fleets that iſſued fron 
the port of Carthage again claimed the emp 
of the Mediterranean, The ſucceſs of the Va 
dals, the conqueſt of Sicily, the ſack of Pals: 
mo, and the frequent deſcents on the coaſt « 
Lucania, awakened and alarmed the mother 
Valentinian, and the ſiſter of Theodoſius. 4} 
liances were formed; and armaments, expenhn 
and ineffectual, were prepared, for the deſtric 
tion of the common enemy; who reſerved hi 
courage to encounter thoſe dangers which his ps 
licy could not prevent or elude. The deſigns d 
the Roman government were repeatedly baff 
by his artful delays, ambiguous promiſes, nc 
apparent conceſſions; and the interpoſition of hi 
formidable confederate the king of the Huns, & 
called the emperors from the conqueſt of Afr 
to the care of their domeſtic ſafety. The 
volutions of the palace, which left the Weſter 
empire without a defender, and without a laut 
prince, diſpelled the apprehenſions, and tim! 
lated the avarice, of Genſeric. He immediate! 
equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals and Moor 
and caſt anchor at the mouth of the T ybe 
about three months after the death of Valentin 
an, and the elevation of Maximus to the Inp 
rial throne. a 
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mus (1), was often alleged as a rare example of 


Tous, fince he deſccnded from the Anician fſa— 


Woes of fortuns were accompanied with liberal 
Wis, and decent manners, which adorm or imi— 
te the ineſtimable gitts ot genius and virtue, 
Tue luxury of his palace and tabs was hotpita- 
e and elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared 
public, he was ſurrounded by a train of grate- 
| and obſequious clicnts (2); and it is poſſible 
at among theſe clients, he might deſerve and 
ſſeſs ſome real friends. His merit was reward- 
by the favour of the prince and ſenate : he 
rice exerciſed the office of Pretorian præfect 
Italy; he was twice inveſted with the conſul- 
ip, and he obtained the rank of patrician, 
heſe civil honours were not incompatible with 
je enjoyment of leiſure and tranquillity ; his 
urs, according to the demands of pleaſure or 
alon, were accurately diſtributed by a water- 
ock; and this avarice of time may be allowed 
prove the ſenſe which Maximus entertained of 
s own happineſs. The injury which he received 
om the emperor Valentinian, appears to excuſe 
e moſt bloody revenge. Yet a philoſopher 
ght have reflected, that, if the reſiſtance of 
wife had been ſincere, her chaſtity was ſtill 
K 2 inviolate, 


1) Sidonius Apoll'naris compoſed the thirteenth epiſtle of the 
e ſecond book, to reiute the paradox of his friend Serranus, 
ho entertained a ſingular, though generous, enthuſiaſm for the 
eaſed emperor, This epiitle, with ſome wdulgence, may 
um the praiſe of an elegant coinpuſition; and it throws much 
ut on the character of Maximus, 

(2) Clien um, prævia, pediſequa, circumfuſa, populoſitas, is 
e tran which Sidonius hanlelt (I. i. epili. 9.) atiigns to angiker 
nator of conſular rank. 


The private life of the ſenator Petronius Max- The cha- 
Iman felicity. His birth was noble an illuſ the empe- 


ily his dignity as ſüpported by an adequate p. 
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June 12, 
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inviolate, and that it could never be reſtored i 
ſhe had conſented to the will of the adulterer. | 
patriot would have heſitated, before he plungd 
himſelf and his country into thoſe inevitable g. 
lamities, which muſt follow the extinction of th 
royal houſe of Theodoſius. The imprudey 
Maximus diſregarded theſe ſalutary conliderzi, 
ons: he gratified his reſentment and ambition, 
he ſaw the bleeding corpſe of Valentinian at h 
feet; and he heard himſelf ſaluted emperors 
the unanimous voice of the ſenate and peo 
But the day of his inauguration was the laſt day d 
his happineſs. He was impriſoned (ſuch is th 
lively expreſſion of Sidonius) in the palace; 20 
after paſſing a ſleepleſs night he ſighed, that 
had attained the ſummit of his wiſhes, and 4 
pired only to deſcend from the dangerous elew 
tion. Oppreſſed by the weight of the diaden 
he communicated his anxious thoughts to hi 
friend and quæſtor Fulgentius; and when k 
looked back with unavailing regret on the ſccur 
pleaſures of his former life, the emperor e 
claimed, O fortunate Damocles (3), thy reg: 
began and ended with the ſame dinner :” 1 
well-known alluſion, which Fulgentius afterwar 
repeated as an inſtructive leſſon for princes at 
ſubjects. 


months. His hours, of which he had loſt 1 


command, were diſturbed by remorſe, or gu 
G 


(3) Diſtrictus enſis cuĩ ſuper impia 
© Cervice pendet, non Siculæ dapes 

Dulcem elabotbunt ſaporem: 

Non avium Cithareque cantus 
Sumnum reducent. 2 
Horat. Carm. i.! 
Sidon ius concludes his letter with the ſtory of Damoclcs, . 
Cicero (Tulculan v. 20, 21.) bad fo inimitably told. 
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pr terror, and his throne was ſhaken by the ſedi- 
7 ions of the ſoldiers, the people, and the confe- 
WH crate Barbarians, The marriage of his ſon Pal- 
D:dius with the eldeſt daughter of the late empe- 
For, might tend to eſtabliſh the hereditary ſucceſ- 
n of his family; but the violence which he of- 
Fered to the empreſs Eudoxia, could proceed only 
rom the blind impulſe of luſt or revenge. His 
wn wife, the cauſe of theſe tragic events, had 
en ſeaſonably removed by death; and the wi- 
ow of Valentinian was compclled to violate her 
ecent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and to 
bmit to the embraces of a preſumptuous uſur- 
t, whom ſhe ſuſpected as the aſſaſſin of her de- 
eaſed huſband. Theſe ſuſpicions were ſoon juſ- 
fed by the indiſcreet confeſſion of Maximus 
mſelf; and he wantonly provoked the hatred 
f his reluctant bride, who was ſtill conſcious 
at ſhe deſcended from a line of emperors, 
rom the Eaſt, however, Eudoxia could not 
pe to obtain any effectual aſſiſtance: her father 
nd her aunt Pulcheria were dead; her mother 
nguiſned at Jeruſalem in diſgrace and exile ; 
nd the ſceptre of Conſtantinople was in the 
ands of a ſtranger, She directed her eyes tow- 
ds Carthage ; ſecretly implored the aid of the 
ng of the Vandals; and perſuaded Genſeric 
improve the fair opportunity of diſguiſing his 
pacious deſigns by the ſpecious names of ho- 
dur, juſtice, and compaſſion (4), Whatever 
abilities 
(4) Notwithſtanding the evidence of Procopius, Evagrius, Ida- 
Is, Marcellinus, &c, the learned Muratori (Annali d'Italia, 
inv. p. 249.) doubts the reality of this invitation, and ob- 
'es, with great truth, Non fi può dir quanto ſia facile il 
Popolo a ſognare e ſpacciar voci falſe,” But his argument, 
m the interval of time and place, is extremely feeble, The 


* which grew near Carthage were produced io the ſenate of 
me on the third day. 


it, f, 
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abilities Maximus might have ſhewn in a ſub. 
dinate ſtation, he was found incapable of adm. 
niſtering an empire; and though he might ea(; 
have been informed of the naval preparaticr; 
which were made on the oppoſite ſhores of Afric, 
he expected with ſupin- indifference the appro 
of the enemy, without adopting any mealures g 
defence, of negociation, or of a timely retry 
When the Vandals diſembarked at the mouth 
the Tyber, the emperor was ſuddenly rouſed fron 
his ſethargy by the clamours of a trembling ar! 
exaſperated multitude. The only hope vd 
preſented itſelf to his aſtoniſhed mind was that 
a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the ſcnam 
to imitate the example of their prince. But 
ſooner did Maximus appear in the ſtreets, th 
he was affaulted by a ſhower of ſtones : a Roma 
or a Burgundian, ſoldier claimed the honcurt 
the firſt wound; his mangled body was 1gnom: 
niouſly caſt into the Tyber ; the Roman peo! 
rejoiced in the puniſhment which they had inc 
ed on the author of the public calamities ; and ꝶ 
dorneſtics of Eudoxia ſignalized their zeal in 
ſervice of their miſtreſs (5) 
Sack of On the third day after the tumult, Genen 
Rome by boldly advanced fiom the port of Oſtia to tk 
dals, gates of the defencelcſs city. Inſtead of a (al 
A. D. ass. of the Roman youth, there iſſued from the gat 
vo FF" unarmed and venerable proceſſion of the 
ſhop at the head of his clergy (6). The fea! 


{pl 


(s) - - = Infidoque tibi Burgundio ductu 
Eztorquet trepidas mactandi principis iras, 
Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 44 
A lemarkable line, which infinuates that Roive and Mas 
were b2trayed by their Burgundian me! cenaries. 
(6) ihe apparent ſucceſs of pope Leo may be juſtified by - 
per, and the Hifloria Miſcellan, ; but the improbable * a 
aol. 
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pirit of Leo, his authority and eloquence, again 
itigated the fierceneſs of a Barbarian conqueror : 
the king of the Vandals promiſed to ſpare the un- 
Feliſting multitude, to protect the buildings from 
re, and to exempt the captives from torture; and 
chough ſuch orders were neither ſeriouſly given, 
Wor ſtrictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was 
lorious to himſelf, and in ſome degree benefici- 
W to his country. But Rome, and its inhabi- 
W's, were delivered to the licentiouſneſs of the 
| andals and Moors, whoſe blind paſſions reveng- 
Wd the injuries of Carthage. The pillage laſted 
Wourteen days and nights; and all that yet re- 
Wnained of public or private wealth, of ſacred or 
Srofane treaſure, was diligently tranſported to 
e veſſels of Genſeric. Among the ipoils, the 
Wplcndid relics of two temples, or rather of two 
Wcligions, exhibited a memorable example of the 
Wiciſlitude of human and divine things. Since the 
Wbolition of Paganiſm, the Capitol had been vio- 
ted and abandoned; yet the ſtatues of the gods 

nd heroes were ſtill reſpected, and the curious 
pof of gilt bronze was reſerved for the rapacious 
Wands of Genſeric (7). The holy inſtruments of 
the 


wonius (A. D. 455. No. 13.), that Genſer'c ſpared the three 
poltolical churches, is not countenanced even by the doubtful 
imony of the Liber Pontificalis. 


0 > (7) The profuſion of Catulus, the firſt who gilt the roof of 
alle e Capitol, was not univerſally approved (Plin, Hiſt. Natur, 
ſn xi. 18.) ; but it was far exceeded by the emperor's, and the 
1 gilding of the temple colt Domitian 12,000 talents 


, ooo J.). The expreſſions of Claudian and Rutilius (luce 
Lena. . faſtigia aftris, and conſunduntque vagos delu- 
4 micantia viſus) manifeſtly prove, that this ſplendid covering 

4s not removed either by the Chriſtians or the Goths (See Dona» 
„ Roma Antiqua, I. ii. c. 6. p. 125.}. It thould ſeem, that 
de roof of the Capitol was decorated with gilt ſtatues, and cha- 
os drawn by four horſes, 
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the Jewifh worſhip, (8), the gold table, and ths 
gold candleſtick with ſeven branches, original 
framed according to the particular inſtructions c 
God himſelf, and which were placed in the ſanc- 
tuary of his temple, had been oftentatiouſly i. 
played to the Roman people in the triumph f 
Titus. They were afterwards depoſited in the 
temple of Peace; and at the end of four hundred 
years, the ſpoils of Jeruſalem were transferred 
from Rome to Carthage, by a Barbarian who de. 
rived his origin from the ſhores of the Baltic 
Theſe ancient monuments might attract the nc 
tice of curioſity, as well as of avarice. But th: 
Chriſtian churches, enriched and adorned by the 
prevailing ſuperſtition of the times, afforded mor 
plentiful materials for ſacrilege; and the pion 
liberality of pope Leo, who melted fix filve 
vaſes, the gift of Conſtantine, each an hundrel 
pourds weight, is an evidence of the dameg 
which he attempted to repair. In the forty-fvt 
years, that had elapſed ſince the Gothic invahon, 
the pomp and luxury of Rome were in ſome 
meaſure reſtored ; and it was difficult either to 
eſcape, or to ſatisfy, the avarice of a conquerd, 
who poſſeſſed leiſure to collect, and ſhips to trant 
port, the wealth of the capital. The Impeni 
ornaments of the palace, the magnificent fur 
ture and wardrobe, the ſideboards of maſſy plats, 
were accumulated with diſorderly rapine : wh. 
gold and ſilver amounted to ſeveral thouſand ti 
lents; yet even the braſs and copper were labs 
riouſly removed. Eudoxia herſelf, who advan: 
ed to meet her friend and deliverer, ſoon bewal: 


(8) The curious reader may conſult the learned and accuritt 
treatiſe of Hadrian Reland, de Spoliis Templi Hieroſolymitan: !! 
Arcu Titiano Romæ conſpicuis, in 12mo, Trajecti ad Rhenug. 
1716. | 
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Jed the imprudence of her own conduct. She 
vas rudely ſtripped of her jewels; and the unfor- 
tunate empreſs, with her two daughters, the only 
ſurviving remains of the great Theodoſius, was 
E-ompelled, as a captive, to fo!low the haughty 
Wandal; who immcdiately hoiſted fail, and re- 
E:urned with a proiperous navigation to the port of 
Carthage (9). Many thouſand Romans of hoth 
res, choſen for ſome uſcful or agreeable quali- 
fpcations, reluctantly embarked on board the fleet 
Jof Genſeric; and their diſtreis was aggravated 
Eby the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the diviſion 
bof the booty, ſeparated the wives from their huſ- 
bands, and the children from their parents. The 
charity of Deogratias, biſhop of Carthage (10), 
was their only conſolation and ſupport. He ge- 
Ercroully fold the gold and filver plate of the 
church to purchaſe the freedom of ſome, to al- 


2: WW eviate the ſlavery of others, and to alſiſt the 
vt WE wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, 
0, WW whoſe health was impaired by the hardſhips 
me which they had ſuffered in the paſſage from Italy 


to Africa, By his order, two ſpacious churches 
were converted into hoſpitals : the ſick were di- 
ſtributed in convenient beds, and liberally ſup- 
plied with food and medicines; and the aged 
prelate repeated his viſits both in the day and 
night, with an aſſiduity that ſurpaſſed his ſtrength, 
and a tender ſympathy which enhanced the oo 
| ® 


(9) The veſſel which tranſported the relics of the Capitol, was 
the only one of the whole fleet that ſuffered ſh:pwreck. If a bi- 
gotted ſophiſt, a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, he 
ed * have rejoiced, that this cargo of ſacrilege was loſt in the 


rat (10) See Victor Vetenſis, de Perſecut. Vandal. I. i. c. 8. p. 17, 
1 12, edit, Ruinart. Deogratias governed the church of Carthage 
uo, nl three years. If he had not been privately bur ed, his corpie 

would have been torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people. 
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of his ſervices, Compare this ſcene with he 
field of Cannæ; and judge between Hannibal 
and the ſucceſſor of St. Cyprian (11). | 
The empe- The deaths of ZEtius and Vaientinian had re. 
2 we 4c laxed the ties which held the Barbarians of Gay 
July ich. in peace and ſubordination. The ſea-coaſt wy 
infeſted by the Saxons; the Alemannm and th 
Franks advanced from the Rhine to the Scine; 
and the ambition of the Goths ſeemed to med. 
tate more extenſive and permanent conqueſts 
The emperor Maximus relieved himſelf, by aj. 
dicious choice, from the weight of theſe diftau 
cares; he ſilenced the ſolicitations of his friends 
liſtened to the voice of ſame, and promoted z 
ſtranger to the general command of the forces | 
Gaul. Avitus (12), the ſtranger, whoſe ment 
was ſo nobly rewarded, deſcended from a wel 
thy and honourable family in the dioceſe d 
Auvergne, The convulſions of the times urged 
him to embrace, with the ſame ardour, the civil 
and military profeſſions; and the indefatigable 
youth blended the ſtudics of literature and juri 
prudence with the exerciſe of arms and hunting, 
Thirty years of his life were laudably ſpent in 
the public ſervice ; he alternately diſplayed hit 
talents in war and negociation ; and the ſoldier q 
Atius, after executing the moſt important cm- 
batlies, was raiſed to the ſtation of Pratorian 
præſect of Gaul. Either the merit of Avitus 
excited 


” wy > that -Z 
* 


(11) The general evidence for the death of Maximus, and thi 
ſack of Rome by the Vandals, is compriſed in Sidonius (Panegy' 
Avi. 441—450.), Procopius (de Be J. Vandal. I. i. c. 4, S. p. 185, 
189. and |. u. c. 9. p. 255.), Evagrius (I. ii, c. 4.), Jornande 

de Reb. Geticis, c. 45. p. 677), and the Chronicles of Idatius, 
rolper, Mucell.nus, and Theophanes, under the proper year. 

(12) The private life and elevation of Avitus muſt be deduced, tw 
with becoming ſuſpicion, from the panegyric pronounced by S. ro: 
donius Apollinaris, his ſubject, and his ion - in- law. lle 
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excited envy, or his moderation was deſirous of 
® repoſe, ſince he calmly retired to an eſtate, which 
he poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood of Clermont. 
„A copious ſtream, iſſuing from the mountain, 
and falling headlong in many a loud and foaming 
E -x(cade, diſcharged its waters into a lake about 
two miles in length, and the villa was pleaſantly 
E (cated on the margin of the lake. The baths, 
the porticocs, the ſummer and winter apartments, 
were adapted to th: purpoſes of luxury and ule, 
and tue adjacent country afforded the various 
| projipects of woods, paſtures, and meadows (13). 


Us, IIa this retreat, where Avitus amuſed his leiſure 
F with books, rural ſports, the practice of huſban- 
a, and the ſociety of his friends (14), he re- 
* ceived the Imperial diploma, which conſtituted 
bim maſter-general of the cavalry and infantry 
of Gaul. He aſſumed the military command; 
e Barbarians ſuſpended their fury; and what- 
* erer means he might employ, whatever conceſſi- 
ve ons he might be forced to make, the people en- 
1" oF joyed the benefits of actual tranquillity. But 
* the fate of Gaul depended on the Viſigoths; and 
| 


the Roman general, lets attentive to his dignity 
than to the public intereſt, did not diſdain to viſit 
Thoulouſe 


(13) After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonius (1. ii. 
c, 2.) has !aboured the flor id, prolix, and obſcure deſcription of 
his villa, which bore the name C Avitacum), and had been the 
property of Avitus. The preciſe fituznun is not atcerta.ned, 
Conſult however the notes of Savaron and S rmond. 


* (14) Sidonis (1. ii. epiſt. 9.) has deſcribed the country life of the 
895 Gallic nobles, in a viſit which he made to his friends, whoſe eſtates 
185, were in the neighbourhood of Niſmes, The morning-hours were 
02 ſpent in the ſpheariflerium, or teunis court; or in the library, 
118, which was furniſhed with Latin authors, profane and religious; 
Fe N the former for the men, the latter for the ladies. The table was 
85 twice ſerved, at dinner and at ſupper, with hot meat (boiled and 


roaſt) and wine. During the :ntermediate time, the company 
lept, took the air on horſeback, and uſed the warm bath. 
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Thoulouſe in the character of an ambaſſigg, 
He was received with courteous hoſpitality by 
Theodoric, the king of the Goths ; but hie 
Avitus laid the foundations of a ſolid alliance wit, 
that powerful nation, he was aſtoniſhed by the 
intelligence, that the emperor Maximus was ſlain 
and that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandal; 
A vacant throne, which he might aſcend without 
guilt or danger, tempted his ambition (15); and 
the Viſigoths were eaſily perſuaded to ſupport his 
claim by their irrefiſtible ſuffrage. They loved 
A. D. 455. the perſon of Avitus; they reſpected his virtues, 
Aug uſt 1c. and they were not inſenſible of the advantage, 2 
well as honour, of giving an emperor to the Weſt. 
The ſeaſon was now approaching, in which th: 
annual aſſembly of the ſeven provinces wes held a 
Arles; their deliberations might perhaps be influ. 
enced by the preſence of Theodoric, and his 
martial brothers; but their choice would natural 
ly incline to the moſt illuſtrious of their country- 
men. Avitus, after a decent reſiſtance, accept- 
ed the Imperial diadem from the repreſentative 
of Gaul; and his election was ratified by the ac- 
clamations of the Barbarians and provincials, The 
formal conſent of Marcian, emperor of the Eaſt, 
was ſolicited and obtained : but the ſenate, Rome, 
and Italy, though humbled by their recent cala- 
mities, ſubmitted with a ſecret murmur to the 
preſumption of the Gallic uſurper. 
Charaer Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for 
of Theo- the purple, had acquired the Gothic ſceptre by 


dorics £5 the murder of his elder brother Toriſmond ; and 

Viſigoths, he 

A. D. 453 

— 466, (1 5) Seventy lines of panegyric ($05=575:), which deſciibe 
the importunity of Theodoric and of Gaul, ſtruggling to over- 
come the modeſt reluctance of Avitus, are blown 24 by three 
words of an honeſt hiſtorian. Romanum ambiſſet Imperiun 
(Greg. Turon, |, ii, c. 13, in im, ii. p. 168.). 
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W he juſtified this atrocious deed by the deſign which 
his predeceſſor had formed of violating his alli- 
ace with the empire (16). Such a crime might 
rot be incompatible with the virtues of a Barba- 
nan; but the manners of Theodoric were gentle 
and humane; and poſterity may contemplate 
without terror the original picture of a Gothic 


king, whom Sidonius had intimately obſerved, 
din the hours of peace and of ſocial intercourſe. 
bis WS In an epiſtle, dated from the court of Thoulouſe, 
«4 WT the orator ſatisfies the curioſity of one of his 


friends, in the following deſcription (17): © By 
the majeſty of his appearance, Theodoric 
E © would command the reſpect of thoſe who are 
ignorant of his merit; and although he is born 
a prince, his merit would dignify a private 
© © ſtation, He is of a middle ſtature, his body 
appears rather plump than fat, and in his well- 
& © proportioned limbs agility is united with muſ- 
* cular ſtrength (18). If you examine his coun- 
| © tenance, you will diſtinguith a high forehead, 
large ſhaggy eyebrows, an aquiline noſe, thin 
| © lips, a regular ſet of white teeth, and a fair 


ne WE © complexion, that bluſhes more frequently from 
ſt, ** modeſty 
Ne, 

la- (16) Ifdore, archbiſhop of Seville, who was himſelf of the 


blood royal of the Goths, acknowledges, and almoſt juſtifies 
| (Hiſt, Goth. p. 918.) the crime which their ſlave Jornandes had 
ö baſely diſſembled (c. 43. p. 673.) 


for 17) This elaborate deſcription (1. i. ep. ii. p. 2—7.) was dic- 
b tited by ſome political motive. It was deſigned for the public 

J eye, and had been ſhewn by the friends of Sidanius, before it 
nd was inſerted in the collection of his epiſtles. The firſt book was 
he publiſhed ſeparately. See Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſ. tom. xvi, 


5. 264, 


minute circumſtances, and technical phraſes, which could be tole- 
table, or indeed intelligible, to thoſe only who, like the con- 
temporaries of Sidonius, had frequented the markets where naked 
ſlaves _—_ expoled to fale (Dubos, Hilt, Critique, tom. 1. 
p. 404. ), 


(18) I have ſuppreſſed, in this portrait of Theodoric, ſeveral . 
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modeſty than from anger. The ordinary dif. 
tribution of his time, as far as it is expoſed ij 
the public view, may be conciſcly repreſented, 
Before day-break, he repairs, with a (mall train, 
to his domeſtic chapel, where the ſervice i; 
performed by the Arian clergy ; bur thoſe why 
preſume to interpret his ſecret ſentiments, con. 
ſider this aſſiduous devotion as the effect of ha- 
bit and policy. The reſt of the morning i; 
employed in the adminiſtration of his king. 
dom. His chair is ſurrounded by ſome miſiu- 
ry officers of decent aſpect and behaviour: 
the noiſy crowd of his Barbarian guards o«- 
cupies the hall of audience; but they are 50. 
permitted to ſtand within the veils or curtains, 
that conceal the council-chamber from vulgar 
eyes The ambaſſadors of the nations are ſuc- 
ceſſively introduced: Theodoric liſtens with 
attention, anſwers them with diſcreet brevity, 
and either announces or delays, according to 
the nature of their buſineſs, his final reſolut- 
on. About eight (the ſecond hour) he riſe: 
from his throne, and viſits, either his treaſury, 
or his ſtables If he chuſes to hunt, or at leaſt 
to exerciſe himſelf on horſeback, his bow 1s 
carried by a favourite youth; but when the 

ame is marked, he bends it with his own 
hand, and ſeldom miſſes the object of his aim: 
as a king, he diſdains to bear arms in ſuch ig- 
noble warfare ; but as a ſoldier, he would bluſh 
to accept any military ſervice which he could 
perform himſelf. On common days, his din- 
ner is not different from the repaſt of a private 
citizen; but every Saturday many honourable 
gueſts are invited to the royal table, which, 
on theſe occaſions, is ſerved with the elegance 


of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and the gs 
an 


4 
; 
E 
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and diligence of Italy (19). The gold or ſil- 
ver plate is leſs remarkable for its weight, than 
for the brightneſs and curious workmanſhip : 
the taſte is gratified without the help of foreign 
and coſtly luxury; the ſize and number of the 
cups of wine are regulated with a ſtrict regard 
to the laws of temperance; and the reſpectful 
filence that prevails, is interrupted only by 
grave and inſtructive converſation. After din- 
ner, Theodoric ſometimes indulges himſelf in 
a ſhort ſlumber; and as ſoon as he wakes, he 
calls for the dice and tables, encourages his 
friends to forget the royal majeſty, and is de- 
lighted when they freely Expreſs the paſſions, 
which are excited by the incidents of play. At 
this game, which he loves as the image of war, 
he alternately diſplays his eagerneſs, his ſkill, 
his patience, and his cheerful temper. If he 
loſes, he laughs ; he is modeſt and filent if he 
wins, Yet, notwithſtanding this ſeeming in- 
difference, his courtiers chuſe to ſolicit any fa- 
vour in the moments of victory; and I my- 
ſelf, in my applications to the king, have de- 
rized ſome benefit from my loſſes (20). About 
the ninth hour (three o'clock) the tide of buſi- 
neſs again returns, and flows inceſſantly till 
after ſun- ſet, when the ſignal of the royal ſup- 
per diſmiſſes the weary crowd of ſuppliants 
and pleaders. At the ſupper, a more familiar 
repaſt, buftoons and pantomimes are ſometimes 
introduced, to divert, not to offend, the com- 


** pany, 


(19) Videas ibi elegantiam Gracam, abundantiam Gallicanam 


celeritatem Ttalam 3 publicam pompam, privatam diligentiam, 
legiam diſciplinam. 


(20) Tune etiam ego aliquid obſecraturus fel citer vincor, et 
mihi tabula perit ut cauſa ſalvetur. Sidonius of Auvergne was 


Nv! a ſubject of Theodoric; but he might be compelled to ſolicit 


either jukice or favour at the court of Thoulouſe, 
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** pany, by their ridiculous wit: but female ſing, . 
ers, and the ſoft effeminate mode of mu + 
are ſeverely baniſhed, and ſuch martial tun of 
Das animate the ſoul to deeds of valour WM | 
d alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric un 
« retires from table; and the nocturnal gyzy . 
« are immediately poſted at the entrance of g ; 
* treaſury, the palace, and the private apm 
«© ments.” | W 
His expe- When the king of the Viſigoths encourage 
ition into . a O 10 
Spain, Avitus to aſſume the purple, he offered his per. 
A. D. 456. and his forces, as a faithful ſoldier of the repuy Win, 
lic (21). The exploits of Theodoric ſoon cot. pe 
vinced the world, that he had not degenerate d 
from the warlike virtues of his anceſtors. Aft: 
the eſtabliſhment of the Goths in Aquitain, p 
the paſſage of the Vandals into Africa, the Sues, f 
who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aſpire it: 
to the conqueſt of Spain, and threatened to en 
tinguiſh the feeble remains of the Roman doni- Wi; 
nion. The provincials of Carthagena and Txt 
ragona, afflicted by an. hoſtile invaſion, repre Mere 
ſented their injuries and their apprehenſion WW; 
Count Fronto was diſpatched, in the name of eie 
emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers Ho. 
peace and alliance; and Theodoric interpoſed Hey 
weighty mediation, to declare, that, unleſs er 
brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, immed- Who 
ately retired, he ſhould be obliged to arm in ti: WW, \ 
cauſe of juſtice and of Rome. Tell him,” Nou 
replied the haughty Rechiarius, ** that I de(pit WF Vc 
* his friendſhip and his arms; but that I ſhall 

6 (o0n (a2) 
(21) Theodoric himſelf had given a ſclemn and voluntary p- 4 
mile of fidelity, h ch was underſtood both in Gaul and Span. wn 
— — Romz ſum, te duce, Amicus, leer 
Principe te, MIL Esò. — 


Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 511. 
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ſoon try, whether he will dare to expect my 


ww arrival under the walls of Thoulouſe.” Such 
I challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold 
ns W-figns of his enemy: he paſſed the Pyrenees at 
*e head of the Viſigoths: the Franks and Bur- 


undians ſerved urder his ſtandard ; and though 


Toi : profeſſed himſelf the dutiful ſervant of Avitus, 
the privately ſtipulated, for himſelf and his ſuc- 
a--fors, the abſolute poſſeſſion of his Spaniſh con- 


neſts, The two armies, or rather the two na- 
ons, encountered each other on the banks of 
e river Urbicus, about twelve miles from 
ſtorga; and the deciſive victory of the Goths 
peared for a while to have extirpated the name 
d kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of 
attle Theodoric advanced to Braga, their me- 
opolis, which ſtil] retained the ſplendid: veſtiges 
Its ancient commerce and dignity (22). His 
trance was not polluted with blood, and the 
oths reſpected the chaſtity of their female cap- 
xs, more eſpecially of the conſecrated virgins : 
t the greateſt part of the clergy and people 


re- cre made ſlaves, and even the churches and al- 
were confounded in the univerſal pillage. 
de he unfortunate king of the Suevi had eſcaped 
a BS one of the ports of the ocean; but the obſti- 
ba ey of the winds oppoſed his flight; he was de- 
u red to his implacable rival; and Rechiarius, 
1 ho neither deſired nor expected mercy, receiv- 


I, with manly conſtancy, the death which he 


Would probably have inflicted. After this bloody 

1 Vol. VI. . - ſacrifice 
a 

000 (22) Qaæque ſinũ pelagi jactat ſe Bracara dives, 


Auſon. de Claris Urbibus, p. 245. 
om the deſign of the king of the Suevi, it is evident that the 
"gation from the ports of Gallicia to the Mediterranean was 
den and practiſed. The thips of Bracara, oi Braga, cautioul- 
tered along the coaſt, without daring to loſe themſelves in the 
ande. | 
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ſacrifice to policy or reſentment, Th odo 
carried his victorious arms as far as Merida, n 
principal town of Luſitania, without meeting arg 
reſiſtance, except from the miraculous powers g 
St. Eulalia; but he was ſtopped in the full cars 
of ſucceſs, and recalled from Spain, before þ 
could provide for the ſecurity of his corquefy 
In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he reveng4 
his diſappointment on the country through wh 
he paſſed, and in the ſack of Pollentia and Af 
ga, he ſhewed himſelf a faithleſs ally, as wel a 
a cruel enemy. Whilſt the king of the Viſignty 
fought and vanquiſhed in the name of Avin; 
the reign of Avitus had expired; and both th 
honour and the intereſt of Theodoric were dee} 
wounded by the diſgrace of a friend, whom ts 
had ſeated on the throne of the Weſtern en 

- - pare (29). 
peer" The preſſing ſolicitations of the ſenate and pe 
A. D. 456, ple, perſuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his ut 
Oftober dence at Rome, and to accept the conſulſhip | 
the enſuing year. On the firſt day of Janun 
his ſon-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celcbratd 
his praiſes in a panegyric of ſix hundred verls 
but this compoſition, though it was reward: 
with a braſs ſtatue (24), ſeems to contain a ve! 
moderate proportion, either of genius or of tu 
The poet, if we may degrade that ſacred nan: 
exaggerates the merit of a ſovereign and a fathe 
and his prophecy of a long and glorious rey 
was ſoon contradicted by the event, Avitus, 
a tin 


(23) Th's Suevic war is the moſt authentic part of the C 
cle ot Idatius, who, as b ſhop of Ira Flavia, was Hunt! 
ſpectator and a ſuffeter. Jornandes (c. 44. p. 675, 675, © 
has expatiated, with pteiſwe, on the Gothic victorv. 

(24) In one of the porticocs or galleries belonging to Tie 
lib.aiy; among the it (tures of famous weiters and oratuts. 8. 


Apoll. I. ix, epilt, 16. p. $24. Carin. viii. p. 330. 
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a time when the Imperial dignity was rednced to 
g pre-eminence of toil and danger, irdulged 
himſelf in the pleaſures of Italian Inxvry : age 
had not extinguiſhed his amorous inclinations ; 
and he is accuſed of inſulting, with indiſ-rzet 
and ungenerous raillery, the huſhinds whoſe 
wives he had ſeduced or viola:'1 25). Bur the 
Romans were not inclined, eicher to excuſe his 
faults, or to acknowledge his virtue The ſe- 
veral parts of the empire became every day more 
alienated from each other; and the ſtranger of 
Gaul was the object of popular hatred and con- 
tempt. The ſenate aſſerted their legitimate claim 
in the election of an emperor ; and their autho- 
nty, which had been originally derived from the 
old con!titution, was again fortified by the ac- 
tual weakneſs of a declining monarchy. Vet even 
ſuch a monarchy might have reſiſted the votes 
of an unarmed (enat-, if their diſcontent had not 
been ſupported, or perhaps inflam-d, by Count 
Ricimer, one of the priucipal commanders of the 
Barbarian troops, who formed the military de- 
fence of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king 
of the Viſigoths, was the mother of Ricimer ; 
but he was deſcended, on the father's fide, from 
the nation of the Sucei (267: his pride, or pa- 
tnotiſm, might be exaſpr rated by the misfor- 
tunes of his country men ; and he obeyed, with 
reluctance, an emp=-ror, in Whoſe elevation he 
had not been conſulted. His faithful and im- 

L 2 | portant 


(25) Luxurioſe agere volens a ſenatoribus prajectus eſt, is the 
concilc expreſſion of Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. xi. in tom. ii. p. 
158), Au old Chronicle (in tom. ii. p. 649.) mentions an in» 
decent jet ot Avitus, which: ſeems more applicable to Rome than 
to Trees. 

(26) Sidon:us (Panegyr, Anthem, 302, &c.) praiſes the royal 
buch of Ricimer, the lawful heir, as he chutes to inſinuate, both 
of the Gothic and Suevic kingdoms, 
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portant ſervices againſt the common enemy, ren- 
dered him ſtill more formidable (27) ; and after 
deſtroying, on the coſt of Corſica, a fleet of 
Vandals, which corſiſted of ſixty gallies, Rici- 
mer returned in triumph with the appellation of 
the Deliverer of Italy. He choſe that nioment 
to ſignify to Avitus, that his reign was at an 
end ; and the feeble emperor, at a diſtance from 
his Gothic allies, was compelled, after a ſhort and 
unavailing ſtruggle, to abdicate the purple. By 
the clemency, however, or the conte mpt, of Ri- 
cimer (28), he was permitted to deſcend frem 
the throne, to the more deſirable ſtation of biſhop 
of Placentia : but the reſentment of the ſenate 
was ſtill unſatisfied ; and their inflexible ſeverity 
pronounced the ſentence of his death. He ficd 
towards the Alps, with the humble hope, not cf 
arming the Viſigoths in his cauſe, but of ſecu- 
ring his perſon and treaſures in the ſanctuary of 
—.— one of the tutelar ſaints of Auvergne (29). 
iſeaſe, or the hand of the executioner, arreſted 
him on the road; yet his remains were decently 
tranſported to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native 
province, and he repoſed at the feet of his holy 
patron (30). Avitus left only one daughter, 1 
wite 


(27) See the Chronicle of Idatius, Jornandes (c. 44. p. 676.) 
ſtyles him, with ſome truth, virum egregium, et pene tunc i 
Italia ad exercitum ſingularem. | 

(28) Parcens innocentiæ Aviti, is the compaſſionate, but con- 
temptuous, language of Victor Tunnunenſis (in Chron. apud 
Scaligert Euſeb.), In another place, he calls him, vir totius ſim- 
Plicitat's. This commendation is more humble, but it is more 
ſolid and fincere, than the praiſes of Sidonius. 

(29) He ſuffered, as it is ſuppoſed, in the perſecution of Diocletian 
(Tiſiemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. v. p. 279. 696.). Gregory af 
Tours, his peculiar votary, has dedicated, to the glory of Juli- 
an the Martyr, an entire book (de Gloria Martytum, I. . in 
Max. Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xi. p. 861—871.), in which he te- 
lates about fitty fooliſh miracles performed by his relics, 


(30) Gregory of Tours (I. ui, c. xi. p. 168.) is conciſe, ? | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
; wiſe of Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherit-d the 


patrimony of his father-in-law ; lamenting, at 144 
© the ſame time, the diſappointment of his public 2 
and private expectations. His reſentment prompt- 1 


ed him to join, or at leaſt to countenance, the 4 
meaſures of a rebellious faction in Gaul; and 
the poet had contracted ſome guilt, which it was 
E incumbent on him to expiate, by a new tribute 
of flattery: to-the ſucceeding emperor. (31). J. 
The ſucceſſor of Avitus preſents th: welcome Character i 
$ diſcovery of a great and heroic character, ſuch and cleva- | 
as ſometimes ariſe in a degenerate age, to vindi-x i "et | 
cite the honour of the human ſpecies. The em A. P. 455. | 
peror Majorian has deſerved the praiſes of his con- 10 
temporaries, and of poſterity ; ard theſe praiſes [41 
may be ſtrongly expreſſed in the words of a ju- ie 0, 
dicious and difintereſted hiſtorian : “ That he 4? 
| © was gentle to his ſubjects; that he was terrible 
| © to his enemies; and that he excelled in every K 
| © virtue, a// his predeceſſors who had reigned * 
over the Romans (32).” Such a teſtimony {1 
may j 
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| corre}, in the reign of his countryman, The words of Idatius, 
| © caret imperio, caret et vita,” ſeen to imply, that the death of 
Avitus was violent; but it muſt have been ſecret, fince Evagrius 
(. ü. c. 4.) could ſuppoſe, that he died of the plague, 

(31) After a modeſt appeal to the examples of his brethren, 
Vigil and Horace, Sidonius honeſtly confeſſes the debt, and pro- 
miſes payment, 

Sic mihi diverſo nuper ſub Marte cadenti 

Juſſiſti placido Victor ut eſſem animo. 2 1:08 
Serviat ergo tibi ſervati lingua poctæ, | 
Atque meæ vitæ laus tua fit pretium, 
Sidon. Ago carm, iv. p. 308. 

| See Dubos, Hiſt, Critique, tom. i. p. 448, 

(32) The words of Piocopius deſerve to be tranſcribed ; eres 
yap o Maiogsyos Evurarra; TY; TwTOTs Pwpcrur Bifaomeuntgrac 
VTI,cipwy age TAO ; and afterwards, avrp TH {Ev Fig TH; Urn- 
{685 fputTprog ey orwy, Ogi de Ta 86 Tuc ToAtuious (ur Beli. Van- 
dal. I. i. c 7, p. 194.) ; a concule but comprehenſive definition of 
royal virtue, 
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may juſtify at leaſt the panegvrie of Sidoninz, 


and we may acquieſce in the aſſurance, that, |. 
though the obſequious orator would have flatter. 


ed, with equal zeal, the moſt worthleſs of princes 


the extraordinary merit of his obje& confine 
him, on this occaſion, within the bounds cf 
truth (33). Majorian derived his name from hi 
maternal grandfather, who, in the reign of the 
great Theodoſius, had commanded-! the troops 
of the Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughte; 
in marriage to the father of Majorian, a reſpec.- 
able officer, who adminiſtered the revenues of 
Gaul with ſkill and integrity ; and generouſly 
preferred the friendſhip of Ætius, to the terpt- 
ing offers of an inſidious court. His fon, the fu- 


ture emperor, who was educated in the profeſſion 


of arms, diſplayed from his early youth, intre- 


pid courage, premature wiſdom, and unbounded 


liberality in a ſcanty fortune, He followed the 
ſtandard of E ius, contributed to his ſucceſ;, 
ſhared, and fometim<«s eclipſed, his glory, ard 
at laſt excited the jealouſy of the patrician, or 
rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from 
the ſervice (34). Majorian, after the death of 
Atius, was recalled, and promoted; and his in- 
timate connection with count Ricimer, yas the 


immediate ſtep by which he aſcended the uy 
0 


(33) The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end 
of the year 458, while the emperor was ſtill conſul. It has more 
art than genius, and more labour than art. The ornaments de 
falſe or trivial; the exprefſion is feeble and prolix: and Sidon'us 
wants the {kill to exhibit the principal figure in a ſtrong and di- 
tinct light. The private life of Majorian occupies about two 
hundred lines, 109—3os. 

(34) She preſſed his immediate death, and was ſcarcely fatisfed 
with lus diigrace. It ſhould ſeem, that Ætius, like Belifaiivs 
and Mariborough, was governed by his wife; whoſe fervent pit 
ty, though it might work miracles (Gregor, Turon. I. ii. c. 7. P. 
162.) was not incompatible with baſe and ſanguinary counſels. 
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of the Weſtern empire. During the vacancy 
that ſucceeded the abdication of Avitus, the am- 
bitious Barbarian, whoſe birth excluded him from 
the Imperial dignity, governed Italy, with the ti- 
tie of Patrician ; reſigned, to his friend, the con- 
| ſpicuous ſtation of maſter-general of the cavalry 
and infantry; and, after an interval of ſome 
months, conſented to the unanimous wiſh of the 
Romans, whoſe favour Majorian had ſolicited by 
Ja recent victory over the Alemanni (35). He 
was inveſted with the purple at Ravenna ; and 
| WS the epiſtle which he addreſſed to the ſenate, will 
beſt deſcribe his ſituation and his ſentiments. 
E © Your el tion, Conſcript Fathers ! and the or- 
dinance of the moſt valiant army, have made 
| © me your emperor (36). May the propitious 
8 © Deity direct and proſper the counſels and 
„ events of my adminiſtration, to your advan- 
$ © tage, and to the public welfare. For my own 
„part, I did not aſpire, I have ſubmitted, to 
8 © reign 3; nor ſhould I have diſcharged the obli- 
8 © oations of a citizen, if J had refuſed, with 
F © baſe and ſelfiſn ingratitude, to ſupport the 
* weight of thoſe labours, which were impoſed 

«66 by 
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(35) The Alemanni had paſſed the Rhetian Alps, and were 
deteated in the Campi Canini, or Valley of Bellinzone, through 
which the Teſin flows, in its deſcent from mount Adula, to the 
Lago Maggiore (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tum, i. p. 100, 101.), Ths 
| boalted victory over nine hundred Bubarians (Panegyr, Majorian, 
373, &c.) betrays the extreme weakneſs of lialy. 

(36) Lmperatorem me factum, P. C. electionis veltrz arbitrio, 


tit, iii. p. 34. ad Calcem Cod. Theodoſ.). Sidonius pro- 
claims the unanimous voice of the empire. 
Poſtquam ordine vobis 
Ordo omnis regnum dederat ; plebs, curia, miles, 
Et colleg a ſiniul. 386. 
This language is ancient and conſtitutional; and we may ob- 
ey 1 that the clergy were not yet conſidered as a dittinet order of 
© tate, 


et fortiſſimi exerci:fs ordinatione agnoſcite (Novell. Myorian, 
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* by the republic. Aſſiſt, therefore, the prince 
* whom you have made; partake the duties 
* which you have enjoyed; and may our com- 
„mon endeavours promote the happineſs of a 
* empire, Which -I have accepted from your 
* hands, Be aſſured, that, in cur times, juſtice 
& ſhall reſume her ancient vigour, and that vir. 
© tue ſhall become not only innocent, but me- 
„ ritorious. Let none, except the authors them- 
„ ſelves, be apprehenſive of delations (37), which, 
« as a ſubject, I have always condemned, and, 
* as a prince, will ſeverely puniſh. Our own vig- 
* lance, and that of our father, the patrician Ri. 
* cimer, ſhall regulate all military affairs, and 
* provide for the ſafety of the Roman-world, 
„ which we have ſaved from foreign and domqſ. 
* tic enemies (38). You now underſtand the 
* maxims of my government: you may conhde 
in the faithful and ſincere aſſurances of a prince, 
** who has formerly been the companion of your 
life and dangers; who ſtill glories in the name 
of ſenator, and who is anxious, that you 
* ſhould never repent of the judgment which 
you have pronounced in his favour.” The 
emperor, who amidſt the -ruins of the Roman 
world, revived the ancient language of Jaw and 
liberty, which Trajan would not have diſclaim- 
ed, muſt have derived thoſe generous ſentiments 

from 


cc 
cc 


(37) Either dilations, or delationes, would afford a tolerable 
reading ; but there is much more ſenſe and ſpirit in the latter, to 
which I have therefore given the preference. 

(38) Ab externo holte et a domeſtica clade liberavimus : by 
the latter, Majorian muſt underſtand the tyranny of Avitus; 
whoſe death he conſequently avowed as a meritorious act. On this 
occaſion, Sidonius is fearful and obſcure; he deſcribes the twelve 
Cars, -the nations of Africa, &c. that he may eſcape the dange- 


rous name of Avitus (305—369.). 
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Brom his own heart ; ſince they were not ſug- 
ted to his imitation by the cuſtoms of his age, 
r the example of his predeceſſors (30). 


ichfully repreſent the char-cter of a ſovereign, 
Who loved his people, who ſy mpathized in their 
fress, who had ſtudied the cauſes of the de- 
Win: of the empire, and who was capable of ap- 
ing (as far as ſuch reformation was practica— 
e) judicious and effectual remedics to the pub- 
Wc diſorders (40). His regulations concerning 
e finances manifeſtly tended to rem ve, or at 
aſt to mitigate, the moſt intolerable grievances. 
From the firſt hour of his reign, he was ſolici— 
us (I tranſlate his own words) to relicve the 
Fry fortunes of the provincials, oppreſſed by 
We accumulated weight of indicti-ns and ſuper- 
actions (41). With this view, he granted an 
Woiverſal amneſty, a final and abſolute diſcharge 
IF all arrears of tribute, of all debts, which, un- 
Wer any pretence, the fiſcal officers might demand 
rom the people. This wile dereliction of obſo- 
Fe, vexatious, and unprofitable claims, impro- 
ed and purified the fources of the-public reve- 

ue; and the ſubject, who could now look back 
Fithout deſpair, might labour with hope and gra- 
Btude for himſelf and for his country. II. In the 
| aſſeſſment 


169) See the whole edict or epiſtle of Majorian to the ſenate 
Nosell. tit, iv. p. 34.) . Yet the expreflion, reg um nofirum, 
Wears ſome taint of the age, and does not mix kindiy with the 
ord reſpublica, which he frequently repeats, 

(40) dee the laws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, 
very long and various), at the end of the Theodoſian code, 
Jovell, I. iv. p. 32—37. Godefroy has not given any commen- 
on theſe additional pieces. | 

| (41) Feſſas provincialium varia atque multiplici tributorum gx» 
tone fortunas, et extraordinariis fiſcalium ſolutionum oneribus 
uitas, &c. Novell. Majorian, tit. iv. p. 34+ 
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The private and public acts of Majorian are His faluta- 
Pery imperfectly knoun: bu: his laws, rema . ka- 
Ne for an original caſt of thought and cxpreſſion, 451. 
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( 
aſſeſſment and collection of taxes Majorian dig 
ſtor-d the ordinary juriſdiction of the proving; in 
magiſtrates; and ſuppreſſed the extraordingn ren 
commiſſions which had been introduced, in ,; 
name of the emperor himſelf, or of the Pran. . 
rian præfects. The favourite ſervants, who? jpal 
tained ſuch irregular powers, were inſolent mo 
their behaviour, and arbitrary in their demands eir 
they affected to deſpiſe the ſubordinate tribun, be 
and they were diſcontented, if their fees and pn ſed 
fits did not twice exceed the ſum, which the odu 
condeſctended to pay into the treaſury. One i ey h 
ſtance of their xtortion would app-ar in eredbt o- 
were it not authenticated by the legi{l.itor him aol 
ſelf. They exacted the whole payment in gde. 
but they refuſed the current coin of the emyie iſtic: 
and would accept only ſuch ancient pieces as de 
ſtamped with the names of Fauſtina or the 4» Wer. 
tonines. The ſubject, who was unprovided vit ea, 
theſe curious medius, had recourſe to the cx , tet 
dient of compounding with their rapacious & ert 
mands ; or, if he ſucc-eded inthe reſearch, his m pi 
poſition was doubled, according to the weight and h, 
value of the money of former times 42). Ill. © It 
* municipal corporations (ſays the emperor), Mme 
* leſſer ſenates (fo anti quity has juſtly ſtyled then) Th 
% deferve to be copſidered as the heart of the emu 
ties, and the finews of the republic. And e m 
* ſo low are they now reduced, by the injuſtice Wiſchi 
„of magiſtrates, and the venality of collect ver 
* that many of their members, renouncing tibet 

| „ dige to 

deri 

(42) The learned Greaves (vol. i. p. 329, 330, 331) rics, 

found, by 2 inquiry, that auf ei of the A tonines ry peric 
one hundred and eighteen, and thoſe of the fitth century only lt 

ty eight, Engliſh grains. Majorian gives currency tv all go reſt, 

coin, excepting or ly the Gallic ſolidus, from its deficiency, n- col 


the, weight, but in che ſtandard, 
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& gignity and their country, have taken refuge 
in diſtant and obſcure exile,” He urges, and 
Nen compels, their return to their reſpective ci- 
Pes; but he removes the grievance which had 4 
rced them to deſert the exerciſe of their muni- 19 
Pal functions. They are directed, under the | 
E:thority of the provincial magiſtrates, to reſume 
Peir office of levying the tribute; but, inſtead 1-8 
being made reſponſible for the whole ſum aſ- 1 
ſed on their diſtrict, they are only required to 9 
oduce a regular account of the payments which 1 
hey have actually received, and of the defaulters oi 
Sho are ſtill indebted to the public. IV. But 9 
zjorian was not ignorant, that theſe corporate 1 
dies were too much inclined to retaliate the in- 4 
ſtice and oppreſſion which they had ſuffered; . 
d he therefore revives the uſeful office of the 118 
fenders of cities, He exhorts the people to £1". 
ect, in a full and free aſſembly, ſome man of | M4 
ſcretion and integrity, who would dare to aſ- 
t their privileges, to repreſent their grievances, $ 
protect the poor from the tyranny of the 11 
h, and to inform the emperor of the abuſes 

at were committed under the ſanction of his 

ame and authority. 

The ſpectator, who caſts a mournful view over The edifi- 
e ruins of ancient Rome, is tempted to accuſe 55 2 

te memory of the Goths and Vandals, for the 18 
chief which they had neither leiſure, nor 5 
dwer, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. \} 
he tempeſt of war might ſtrike ſome lofty tur- 4 
s to the ground; but the deſtruction which RK 
dermined the foundations of thoſe maſly fa- i! 
cs, was proſecuted, ſlowly and filently, during 1 
period of ten centuries ; and the motives of in- * 
reſt, that afterwards operated without ſhame ; b 
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and ſpirit of the emperor Majorian. The decy 
of the city had gradually impaired the value g 
the public works. The circus and theatres mig 
ſtill excite, but they ſeldom gratified, the deſirg 
of the people: the temples, which had eſcapsy 
the zeal of the Chriſtians, were no longer inh4- 
bited either by gods or men; the diminiſhe 
crowds of the Romans were loſt in the immer{ 
ſpace of their baths and porticoes; and the ſtate. 
ly libraries and halis of juſtice became uſeleſs y 
an indolent generation, whoſe repoſe was feldon 
diſturbed, either by ſtudy, or buſineſs, Tie 


| 3s an 
monuments of conſular, or Imp: rial, greatnes ies, i 
were no longer revered, as the immortal glory Wired 
of the capital; they were only eſteemed as anin- as hi 
exhauſtible mine of materials, cheaper, and mor e 
convenient, than the diſtant quarry. Speciou the 
petitions were continually addrefled to the ej ploy 
magiſtrates of Rome, which ſtated the want « Wi: of 
flones or bricks for ſome neceſſary ſervice : a. 
faireſt forms of architecture were rudely defacel ini. 
for the ſake of ſome paltry, or pretended, e vei 
pairs; and the degenerate Romans, who coi dos 
verted the ſpoil to their own emolument, dem. ſeco 
liſhed, with ſacrilegious hands, the labours d the 
their anceſtors. Majorian, who had often fight reſt 
over the deſolation of the city, applied a lever: ages 
remedy to the growing evil (43). He reſerved ert o 
the lequa 
mine 
(43) The whole edi& (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi. p. 35.) 5 rels d 
rious. “ Antiquarum ædium diſhpatur 88 conſtructio; c unit 
« ut aliquid reparetur, magna diruuntur. Hinc jam occaſio rate. ) 
« tur, ut etiam unuſquiſque privatum ædificium conftruens, Pf 
« oratiam judicum . . - . przſumere de publicis locis necefſain, 
« et transterre non dubitet, &c. With equal zeal, but with ges (44) / 
power, Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, repeated the hu ulcany, 
complaints (Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 326, 327+) It I pro ke pert 
ſecute this Hiſtory, I ſhall not be unmindful of the decline 5 juan 
fall of the city of Rome; an intereſting object, to which " praled 


plan was originally confined, 
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e prince and ſenate the ſole cogniſance of the 
eme caſes which might juſtify the deſtruction 
an ancient edifice; impoſed a fine of fifty 
nds of gold (two thouſand pounds ſterling), 
every magiſtrate, who ſhould preſume to grant 
ch illegal and ſcandalous licence; and threat- 
ed to chaſtiſe the criminal obedience of their 
yordinate officers, by a ſevere whipping, and 
- amputation of both their hands. In the laſt 
ance, the legiſlator might ſeem to forget the 
aportion of guilt and puniſhment ; but his zeal 
ole from a generous principle, and Majorian 
anxious to prorect the monuments of thoſe 
ves, in which he would have deſired and de- 
rved to live. The emperor conceived, that it 
as his intereſt to increaſe the number of his 
jects; that it was his duty to guard the purity 
the marriage-bed : but the means which he 
ployed to accompliſh theſe ſalutary purpoſes, 
e of an ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, 
ind. The pious maids, who conſecrated their 
rginity to Chriſt, were reſtrained from taking 
e veil, till they had reached their fortieth year. 
idows under that age were compelled to form 
ſecond alliance within the term of five years, 
the forfeiture of half their wealth to their 
reſt relations, or to the ſtate. Unequal mar- 
ages were condemned or annulled. The puniſh- 
ent of confiſcation and exile was deemed fo in- 
dequate to the gwlt of adultery, that, if the 
minal returned to Italy, he might, by the ex- 
els declaration of Majorian, be {lain with im- 


ity (44). 


While 


(44) The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, conſular of 
ucany, in a ſtyle of acrimonious reproof, which founds almoft 
de perlonal reſentment (Novell. tit, ix. p. 37.). The law of 
Juen, which puniſhed obſtinate widows, was loon afterwards 
pealed by his ſucceſior Scverus (Novell. Sever, tits i. p. 37+). 
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While the emperor Majorian aſſiduouſſy l. 
boured to reſtore the happineſs and virtue of 4, 


from his character and ſituation, their moſt (4, 
midable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and My 
landed at the mouth of the Liris, or Gariglam, 
but the Imperial troops ſurpriſed and attach 
the diſorderly Barbarians, who were encumber! 
with the ſpoils of Campania ; they were chu; 
with ſlaughter to their ſhips, and their leader, tf 
king's brother-in-law, was found in the nume 
of the ſlain (45). Such vigilance might 
nounce the character of the new reign ; but 
ſtricteſt vigilance, and the molt numerous fore: 
were inſufficient to protect the long-extended cat 
of Italy, from the depredations of a naval un 
The public opinion had impoſed a nobler at 
more arduous taſk on the genius of Major 
Rome expected from him alone the reſtitution d 
Africa ; and the deſign, which he formed, of a 
tacking the Vandals in their new ſettlement 
was the reſult of bold and judicious policy, | 
the intrepid emperor could have infuſed his on 
ſpirit into the youth of Italy; if he could hw 
revived, in the field of Mars, the manly cxercit 
in which he had always ſurpaſſed his equals; i 
might have marched againſt Genſeric, at the he 
of a Roman army. Such a reformation of na 
onal manners might be embraced by the ri 
generation; but it is the misfortune of thi 
princes who laboriouſly ſuſtain a declining g 
narchy, that, to obtain ſome immediate ade 
tage, or to avert ſome impending danger, it 
are forced to countenance, and even to mullip| 
the moſt pernicious abuſes. Majorian, wy 

Wear 


(45 ) Sidon. Panegyr . Majorian. 38 5-499. 
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weakeſt of his predeceſſors, was reduced to the 
qiſgraceſul expedient of ſubſtituting Barbarian 
auxiliaries in the place? of his unwarlike ſubjects : 
and his ſuperior abilities couꝰ d only be 4ifpliyed 
in the vigour and dexterity with which he wield- 
ed a dangerous inſtrument, ſo apt to r-coil on the 
hand that uſed it. Beſides the confederates, who 
were already engaged in the ſervice of the em- 
pire, the fame of his liberality and valour attract- 
ed the nations of the Danube, the Boryſthencs, 
and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thouſands of 
the braveſt ſubjects of Attila, the G pidæ, the 
Oſtrogoths, the Kugians, the Burgundians, the 
Suevi, the Alari, aſſembled in the plains of Li- 
guria ; and their formidable ſtrength was balan- 
ced by their mutual animoſities (46). They 
paſſed the Alps in a ſevere winter. The empe- 
ror led the way, on foot, and in complete ar- 
mour ; ſounding, with his long ſtaff, the depth 
of the ice, or ſnow, and encouraging the Scythi- 
ans, who complained of the extreme cold, by 
the cheerful aſſurance, that they ſhould be ſatis- 
fied with the heat of Africa. The citizens of 
Lyons had preſumed to ſhut their gates : they 
ſoon implored, and exp-rivnced, the clemency 
of Majorian. He vanquiſhed 'Theodoric in the 
field; and admitted to his friendſhip and alli- 
ance, a king whom he n.d found not unworthy 
of his arms. The beneficial, though precarious 
re-union of the greatelt part part of Gaul and 
Spain, was the effect of perſuaſion, as well as of 

force ; 


(46) The review of the army, and paſſage of the Alps, contaig 
the moſt tolerable paſſages of the Paney yric (450—552.). M. 
de Buat (Hiſt. des Pevples, &c, tom. viii. p. 49—55.) 's a more 
latisfactory commentator, than either Sayaron or Sirmond, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
force (47); and the independent Bagaudæ, why 


had eſcaped, or reſiſted, the oppreſſion of for. tena 
mer reigrs, were diſpoſed to confide in the yi. conf 
tues of Majorian. His camp was filled wich the 
Barbarian allies ; his throne was ſupported by the hure 
zeal of an affectionate people; but the empercy Anx 
had foreſcen, that it was impoſſible, without x of tl 
maritime power, to atchieve the conqueſt of Bi coo! 
Africa. lu the firſt Punic war, the republic had racts 
exerted ſuch incredible diligence, that, within after 
ſixty days after the firſt ſtroke of the axe had Wi ente! 
been given in the forcſt, a fleet of one hundred MK man: 
and ſixty gallies proudly rode at anchor in the ſea imp. 
(48) Under circumſtances much leſs favours. WR wo! 
ble, Majorian <quailed the ſpirit and perſeverance WW of a 
of the ancient Romans. The woods of the WF V 
Apennine were felled ; the arſenals and manufac- Wi Gen! 
turcs of Ravenna and Miſenum were reſtored; nis 
Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal con- bs c 
tributions to the public ſervice ; and the Imperial Pact 
navy of three hundred large gallies, with an ade - bor p. 
quate proportion of tranſports and ſmaller veſſels Perba 
was collected in the ſecure and capacious harbour Had 
of Carthagena in Spain (49). The intrepid coun- und 
n tenance a hof 
; . EY Itruſte 
(47) Tz leu o Noe, To & Aoyorg, is the juſt and forcible d- * 
ſt inction of Priſcus (Excerpt, Legat. p. 42.) in a ſhort fragment, TIC ( 
which throws much light on the hiſtory of Majorian. Jornande | he f. Lil 
has ſuppreſſed the defeat and alliance of the Viſigoths, which ple y 
were ſolemnly prociaimed in Galicia; and are marked in the WW 
Chronicle of Idatius, Vo 
(48) Floris, I. ii. c. 2. He amuſes himſelf with the poetic! 
fancy, that the trees had been transformed into ſhips : and indeed | 
the whole tranſaction, as it is related in the firſt book of Polybius, Wi (50) 
deviates too much from the probable courſe of human events. Penierie 
(49) Interea duplici texis dum littore claſſem the arms 
Inferno ſuperoque mari, cedit omnis in æquor Yellow | 
Sylva tibi, &c. (si) 
Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441—461. linme 
The number of ſhips, which Priſcus fixes at 300, is magnified, Quo y 
by an indefinite compariton with the fleets of Agamemnon, Xc!* Ws af 
atter! 


xes, and Auguſtus, : 
ces ot 
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tenance of Majorian animated his troops with a 
confidence of victory; and if we might credit 
the hiſtorian Procopius, his courage ſomerimes 
E hurried him beyond the bounds of prudence. 
| Anxious to implore, with his own eyes, the ſtate 
of the Vandals, he ventured, after diſguiſing the 
colour of his hair, to viſit Carthage, in the cha- 
E racter of his own ambaſſador : and Genſeric was 

afterwards mortified by the diſcovery, that he had 
E entertained and diſmiſſed the emperor of the Ro- 
mans. Such an anecdote may be rejected as an 
EF improbable fiction; bur it is a fiction which 
| would not have been imagined, unleſs in the life 
of a hero (50). 
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Without the help of a perſonal intervie v, The loſs of 


Inius and deſigns of his adverlary He practiſed 
Ihs cuſtomary arts of fraud avd delay, but he 
practiſed them without ſucceſs. His 1pplications 
for peace became each hour more ſubmit ve, and 
perhaps more ſincere, but the inflext ve .viaorian 
had adopted the ancient maxim, that dome 
couſd not be ſafe, as long as Carthage exiſted in 
Ia hoſtile ſtate, The king of the Vandals diſ- 
[truſted the valour of his native ſubje&s, who 
were enervated by the luxuty of the South (51); 
the ſuſpected the fidelity of the vanquiſhed peo- 
ple, who abhurred him as an Arian tyrant; and 
Vol. VI. M the 


(co) Procopius de Bell, Vandal. 1, i. c. 8. p 194. When 
Oenierie conducted his unknown guelt into the a. ſenal ot Carthage, 
we ams e aſhed of their own accord. Majorian had tinged his 
yellow locks with a black colour, 
| (s1) w— gz} nique potitus 
Iinmenlis, rubur uxũ jam perdidit omne, 
Quo va ut dum pauper erat. 

Panegyr, Majorian. 330. 
Re afterwards app ies to Genſeric, unjultly as it ſhould ſcem, the 
"ces ot his ſubjects. 


Genſeric was ſufficien ly acquainted with the ge- bs fleet. 
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the deſperate meaſure, which he executed, «f 
reducing Mauritania into a deſert (52), could 
not deſeat the operations of the Roman emperqr, 
who was at liberty to land his troops on any par: 
of the African coaſt, But Genſeric was ſaved 
from impending and inevitable ruin, by the tres. 
chery of ſome powerful ſubjects ; envious, or ap- 
prehenſive, of their maſter's ſucceſs. Guided by 
their ſecret intelligence, he ſurpriſed the unguard. 
ed fleet in the bay of Carthagena : many of the 
ſhips were ſunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the 
preparations of three years were deſtroyed in 4 
ſingle day (53). After this event, the behaviour 
of the two antagoniſts ſhewed them ſuperior to 
their fortune. The Vandal, inſtead of being 
elated by this accidental victory, immediately re- 
newed his ſolicitations for peace. The ermperr 
of the Weſt, who was capable of forming great 
deſigns, and of ſupporting heavy diſappoint 
ments, conſented to a treaty, or rather to a ſu- 
penſion of arms; in the full aſſurance that, be. 
fore he could reſtore his navy, he ſhould be ſup- 
plied with provocations to juſtify a ſecond war, 


Majorian returned to Italy, to proſecute his | Me. 
bours for the public happineſs ; and, as he vi 

conſcious of his own integrity, he might long c. = 
main ignorant of the dark conſpiracy which Hs 
threatened his throne and his life. The recent: WW * 


misfortune of Carthagena ſullied the glory, whic! W« dhe 


had Rerum, 

Sexprets 
| Fagainit ] 

(52) He burnt the villages, and poiſoned the ſprings. (PICA, 13 
p-. 42.) Dubos (Hiſt, Crit que, tom. i. p. 475.) oblerves, that mond © 


magazines which the Moors buried in the earth, might eſcape hs dius wa 
deſtructive ſearch, Two or three hundred pits are ſometimes 019 jorian, | 
in the ſame place; and each pit contains at leaſt four handed | (56) 
buſhels of corn, Shaw's Travels, p. 139. u.) of 


(s;) Idatius, who was ſafe in Gallicia from the power of Ris a fort t 
eimer, boldly and honeſtly declares, Vandali per proditores me 
moniti, &c. he diſſembles, however, the name of the traitors 
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had dazzled the eyes of the multitude: almoſt 

E every deſcription of civil and military officers were 
Jexaſperated againſt the Reformer, ſince they all 

derived ſome advantage from the abuſes which he 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs; and the patrician Rici- 

mer impelled the inconſtant paſſions of the Bar- + 
barians againſt a prince whom he eſteenied and 

hated. The virtues of Majorian could not pro- 

Bret him from the imp<tuous ſedition, which 

broke out in the camp near Tortona, at the foot 

Jof the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate the 

Imperial purple: five days after his abdication, it 

vas reported that he died of a dyſentery (54) ; His death, 
Band the humble tomb, which covered his remai s, A. DP. 481. 
vas conſecrated by the reſpect and gratitude of . 
ſucceeding generations (55), The private cha- 

Water of Majo ian inſpired love an] reſpect. 
Malicious calumny and ſatite excited his indigna- 

Iron, or, if he himſelf were the object, his con- 

tempt: but he protected the freedom of wit, and 

in the hours which the emperor gave to the ſami- 

Wiar ſociety of his friends, he could indulge his 

taſte for pleaſantry, without degrading the ma- 

Welty of his rank (56). 
I M 2 It 


& (54) Procop. de Bell. Vandal. I. i, c. 8. p. 19 The teſtimo- 
gry of Idatius is fair and impartial z “ Mijo:tanam de Galliis 
BE Romam redeuntem, et Romano imperio vel nommi res neceſ- 
* ſarias ordinantem; Richimer livore percitus, et 1 »1do um con- 
E* lilio fultus, fraude interficit cir cumventum,”” Some real Sues 
Nerum, and I am unwilling to efface either of the words, as they 
Fexprels the different accomplices who united ia the conſpiracy 
Fagainit Majorian. 

(55) See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No, cxxxv. inter Sir- 
mond Opera, tom. i. p. 1903. It is flat and obſcure; hut Enno- 
Civs was made biſhop of Pavia fifty years after the death of Ma- 
jorian, and his praiſe delerves credit and regard. 

(55) Sidonius gives a tedious account (I. i. epiſt. xi. p. 25— 
11.) of a ſupper at Arles, to which he was invited by Majorian, 
hort time beture his death, He had no intention of praiſing a 

deceaſed 
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Ricimer It was not perhaps without ſome regret, thy 
Rs e RICIMET ſacrificed his friend to the intereſt of hi 


name of ambition: but he reſolved, in a ſecond choice, 
2 to avoid the imprudent preference of Cup«rin 
P. 461 

467. Virtue and merit. At his command, the che. 
quious ſenate of Rome beſtowed the Imperia tj. 
tle on I bins Sev: rus, who aſcended the throne g 
the Weſt without emerging from the obſcurin\ 
a private condition, Hiſtory has ſcarcely deigne 
to notice his birth, his elevation, his charac, 
or his death Severus expired, as ſoon as his F 
became inconvenient to his patron (57 ; adit 
would be uſeleſs to diſcriminate his noming! reign 
in the vacant interval of fix years, between ih: 
death of Majorian, and the elevation of Anthe 
mius. During that period the government yz: 
in the hands of Ricimer alone; and although the 
modeſt Barbarian diſclaimed the name of king, 
he accumulated treaſures, formed a ſeparate ar 
my, negociated private alliances, and ruled lag 
with the ſame independent and deſpotic author 
ty, which was afterwards exerciſed by Ocjoact 
and Theodoric, But his dominions were bound: 
ed by the Alps; and two Roman gen-ra's, Mar 
cellinus and Ægidius, maintained their allegiance 
to the republic, by rejecting, with diſdain, the 

Revolt of phantom which he ſtyled an emperor. Marcel 

Marcelli= nus {till adhered to the old religion; and the de 


nus in 
Dalmatia, ; VO, 


deceaſed emperor ; but a caſual diſintereſted remark, “ S 
*« Augulius; ut erat, auRtoritate ſervaia cum le ub 
« difſer, joci plenus,” outweighs the fix hundied lines of his it 
nal panegyric. 

(57) Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 317.) diſmiſſes him 4 
heaven, 

Auxerat Auguſtus naturz lege Severus 

Divorum numerum, 
And an old liſt of the emperors, compoſed ahout the time of Ju 


tinian, praiſes his piety, and fixes his refidence at Rome. (8, 
mond Not. ad Sidon. p. 111, 112.) 
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| yout Pagans, who ſecretly diſobeyed the laws of 
the church and ſtate, applauded his profound 
E (kill in the ſcience of divination. But he poſſeſ- 
ſed the more valuable qualifications of learning, 
virtue, a d courage (58, ; the ſtudy of the Latin 
literature had improved his taſte ; and his mi ita- 
ry talents had recommended him to the eſteem 
and confi-lence of the great Ætius, in whole ruin 
he was involved. By a timely flight, Marcelli- 
nus eſcaped the rage of Val-ntnian, and boldly 
afferted his liberty amidſt the convultions of the 
Weſtern empire. His voluntary, or reluctant, 
ſubmiſſion, to the authority of Mayorian, was re- 
warded by the government of Sicily, and the 
command of an armv, ſtationed in that ifland to 
oppoſe, or to attack, the Vandals; but his Bar- 
batian mercenaries, after the emperor's death, 
were tempted to revolt by the artful liberality of 
Ricimer. At the head of a band of faithful 
followers, the intrepid Marcellinus occupied the 
Iprovince of Dalmatia, aſſumed the title of patri- 
cian of the Weſt, ſecured the love of his ſub- 
jects by a mild and equitable reign, built a fleet, 
which claimed the dominion of the Hadriatic, 
and alternately alarmed the coaſts of Italy and of 


the heroes of ancient Rome (60), proclaimed his 
immortal 


(58) Tillemont, who is always ſcandalized by the virtues of 
lnhdels, attributes this advantageous portrait of Muccllnus 
(which Suidas has preſerved), to the partial zeal of ſome Pagan 
ultorian (Hit, des Empercuis, tom. vi. p. 330. )- 8 
(59) Procopius de Bell. Vandal. I. 1. c. 6. p. 191. In various 


arcumnitances of the lite of Maicellinvs, it is not eaſy to reconcile 
the Greek. hiſtorian with the Latin Chronicles of the times. 

(60) I muſt apply to . dius, the praiſes which Sidonius (Pa- 
tegyr, Majorian, 553.) beltows on a nameleſs maſter-general, 
no commanded the rear-guard of Majorian. Idatius, from 4 * | 

1 


Africa (59). Egidius, the maſter-general ofand of 


Gaul, who equ-.lied, or at leaſt who imitated, 4, 
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immortal reſentment againſt the aſſaſſins of hi 
beloved maſter. A brave and numerous army 
was attached to his ſtandard ; and, though be 
wes prevented by the arts of Ricimer, and the 
arms of the Viſigoths, from marching to the 
gates of Rome, he maintained his independent 
ſovereignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the 
name of Ægidius reſpectable both in peace and 
war. The Franks, who had puniſhed with ex- 
ile the youthful follies of Childeric, elected the 
Roman general for their king; bis vanity, rather 
than his ambition, was gratified by that fingulir 
honour ; and when the nation, at the end of four 
years, repented of the injury which they had of- 
tered to the Merovirgian family, he patient} 
acquieſced in the reſtoration of the lawful prince, 
The authority of Agidius ended only with his 
hſe; and the ſuſpicions of poiſon and ſecret vic 
lence, which derived ſome countenance from th: 
character of Ricimer, were eagerly entertaine 
by the paſſionate credulity of the Gauls (61). 
The kingdom of ltaly, a name to which the 
Weſtern empire was gradually reduced, ws al 


A. D. zer flicted, under the reign of Ricimer, by the in 


w- 4607, 


cellant 


lic report, commends his Chriſtian piety 3 and Priſcus mentions 
(p. 42.) his military virtues, 

(61) Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 168. The Pet 
Daniel, whole ideas were ſuperficial and modern, has ſtarted tom: 
objections againſt the ſtory of Childeric (Hiſt. de France, tom.“ 
Preface Hiftorique, p. Ixxviii. &c.) : but they have been fy 
ſatisfied by Dubos (Hitt, Critique, tom. i. p. 460—510,), an" 
two authors who diſputed the prize of the Academy of Soifv"8 
(p. 131—177. 310—339.). With regard to the term ol Ctul- 
deric's exile, it is neceflary either to prolong the life of Ag" 
dius beyond the date aſſigned by the Chronicle of Idatius; 0 2 
—. the text of Gregory, by reading quarto anno, inſtead d 
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ceſſant depredations of the Vandal pirates (62). 
ln the ſpring of each year, they equipped a for- 
midable navy in the port of Carthage; and Gen- 
ſeric himſelf, though in a very advanced age, till 
commanded in perſon the, moſt important expe- 
ditions. His deſigns were concealed with impe- 
netrable ſecrecy, till the moment that he hoiſted 
fail, When he was aſked by his pilot, what 
courſe he ſhould ſteer; ** Leave the determina- 
tion to the winds (replied the Barbarian, with 
* pious arrogance) ; they will tranſport us to the 
«* guilty coaſt, whoſe inhabitants have provoked 
the divine juſtice ;” but if Genſeric himſelf 
deigned to iſſue more preciſe orders, he judged 
the moſt wealthy to be the moſt criminal. The 
Vandals repeatedly viſited the coaſts of Spain, 
Liguria, Tuſcany, Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, 
Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, 
Greece, and Sicily: they were tempted to ſub- 
due the iſland of Sardinia, ſo advantageouſly 
placed in the centre of the Mediterranean ; and 
their arms ſpread deſolation, or terror, from the 
columns of Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. 
As they were more ambitious of ſpoil than of 


glory, they ſeldom attacked any fortified cities, 
or 


(62) The naval war of Genſeric is deſcribed by Priſcus (Ex- 
&pta Legation, p. 4z.), Piocopius (de Bell. Vandal. J. i. e. Fo 
p. 189, 190. and c. 22, p. 228.), Victor Vitenſis (de Perſecut. 
Vandal. I, i. c. 17.), and Ruinart, (p. 457—431.), and in the three 
panegyrics of Sidonius, whoſe chronological order is ablurdly 
'anſpoſed in the editions both of Savaron and Sit mond. (Avit. 
Cum. vii. 442451. Majorian, Carin. v. 327—350—385— 
44% Anthem. Carm. ii. 348 — 386.) In one paſſage the poet 
kems inſpired by his ſubject, and expreſſes a ſtrong idea, by 2 


lively image: 
Hinc Vandalus hoſtis 


Urget; et in noftrum numeroſ à cluſſe quotannis 
Militat excidium ; converſoque ordine Fati 


Torrida Caucaſeos infert mihi Byrſa furores. 
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or engaged any regular troops in the open field. refute: 
But the celerity of their motions enabled them, the In 
almoſt at the ſame time, to threaten and to attack a val. 
the moſt diſtant objects, which attracted their WW rafter 
deſires ; and as they always embarked a (ufficient | Fado? 
number of horſes, they had no ſooner land, were | 
than they ſwept the diſmayed country with a bo- Vands 
dy of light cavalry. Yet, notwithſtanding the 


mpir: 
example of their king, the native Vandals ang anch 
Alani inſenſibly declined this toilſome and per implo! 
lous warfare; the hardy generation of the firf the 
Conquerors was almoſt extinguiſhed, and their peace 
ſons, who were born in Africa, enjoyed the deli the p 
cious baths and gardens which had been acquired alena 


by the valour of their fathers. Their place was faith 

readibe ſupplied by a various multitude of Moors Weſt: 
and Romans, of captives and outlaws; and thoſe could 
deſperate wretches, who had already violated the effect 


laws of their country, were the moſt eager to had | 
promote the atrocious acts which diſgrace the ſtuart 
victories of Genſeric, In the treatment of his thront 
unhappy priſoners, he ſometimes conſulted his ęuage 
avarice, and ſometimes indulged his cruelty ; and Wirrice 
the maſſacre of five hundred neble citizens 0 maſte 


Zant or Zacynthus, whoſe mangled bodics he EA 
caſt into the lonian ſea, was imputed, by il: Wichapt 
public indignation, to his lateſt poſterity. tinue 


Negociati- ' Such crimes could not be excuſed by any pro- but a 


a= wird VOCATIONS z but the war, which the king of the 


empire, 


Vandals proſecuted againſt the Non” empire, 


E D. gba, was juſtified hy a ſpecious and reaſonable motive. (63) 


of Ric 


The widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom he — 


had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was the N. 
ſole heireſs of the Theodoſian houſe; her eder I 
daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wite of 1 


Hunneric, his eldeſt ſon; and che ſtern father, Nu 


aſlerting a legal claim, which could not eaſily be * 


refuted Me 
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refuted or ſatisfied, demanded a juſt proportion of 
the Imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at leaſt 
2 valuable, compenſation, was offered by the 
Faſtern emperor, to purchaſe a neceſſary peace. 
Eudoxia and her younger daughter, Placidia, 
were honourably r-ſtored, and the fury of the 
Vandals was confined to the limits of the Weſtern 
empire The Italians, deſtitute of a naval force, 
which alone was capable of protecting their coaſts, 
implored the aid of the more fortunate nations of 
the Eaſt ; who had formerly acknowledged, in 
peace and war, the ſupremacy of Rome. But 
the perpetual diviſion of the two empir-s had 
alienated their intereſt and their inclinations; the 
faith of a recent treaty was alleged; and the 
Weſtern Romans, inſtead of arms and ſhips, 
could only obtain the aſſiſtance of a cold and in- 
effectual mediation, I] he haughty Ricimer, who 
had long ſtruggled with the difficulties of his 
ituation, was at length reduced to addreis the 
throne of Conſtantinople in the humble lan- 
guage of a ſubject ; and Italy ſubmitted, as the 
price and ſecurity of the alliance, to accept a 
maſter from the choice of the emperor of the 
Eaſt (63). It is not the purpoſe of the preſent 
chapter, or even of the preſent volume, to con- 
tinue the diſtinct ſeries of the Byzantine hiſtory ; 
but a conciſe view of the reign and character of 

the 


(63) The poet himſelf is compelled to acknowledge the diſtreſs 


ef Ricimer ; 
Piterea invictus Ricimer, quem publica fata 


Reipiciunt, proprio ſolus vix Marte repellit 
'ratam per rura vagum 


Italy addreſſes her complaint to the Tyber, and Rome, at the ſo- 
leitation of the river god, tranſports herſelf to Conſtantinople 
tenvunces her ancient claims, and implores the friendſhip of Au- 
ors, the goddeſs of the Eaſt. This fabulous machinery, which 
ie genius of Claudian had uſed and abuſed, is the conttant and 
wſerable reſource of the mule of Sidonius. 
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the emperor Leo, may explain the laſt effon 
that were attempted to ſave the falling empire q 
the Weſt (64). 

Since the death of the younger Theodofing, 
_—_ the domeſtic repoſe of Couſtantinopte had never 
A D. 457 been interrupted by war or faction. Pulchera 
—474, had beſtowed her hand, and the ſceptre of te 

Eaſt, on the modeſt virtue of Marcian : be 
gratefully reverenced her auguſt rank and virgin 
chaſtity ; and, after her death, he gave his pes 
ple the example of the religious worſhip, that 
was due to the memory of the Imperial faint (65). 
Attentive to the proſperity of his own dominions, 
Marcian feemed to behold, with indifference, the 
misfortunes of Rome; and the obſtinate ref 
of a brave and active prince, to draw his ſword 
againſt the Vandals, was aſcribed to a ſecret pro- 
miſe, which had formerly been exacted from hin 
when he was a captive in the power of Genſcri 
(66). The death of Marcian, after a reign <> 
ſeven years, would have expoſed the Eaſt to the 
danger of a popular election; if the ſuperic 
weight of a ſingle family, had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whoſe intereſt they ſupported. The patricia 
Aſpar might have placed the diadem on his ov! 
head; if he would have ſubſcribed the Nicer: 


creed 


Leo, Em- 
peror of 


(64) The original authors of the reigns of Marcian, Leo, ard 
Zeno, are reduced to ſome imperſect fragments, whole deficiencies 
muſt be ſupplied from the more recent compilations of 'T heophane,, 
Zonaras, and Cedrenus, 

(65) St. Puicheria died A. D. 453, four years before her no- 
minal hviband ; and her feſtival is celebrated on the 10th of Sp 
tember by the modern, Greeks ; ſhe bequeathed an immenſe pati 
mony to pious, or at {ealt to eccleſiaſtical, uſes. See Tillemorl, 
Memones Eccleſ. tom, xv. p. 181—184. 

(66) See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 4. p. 185. 
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creed (67). During three generations, the ar- 
mies of the Eaſt were ſucceſſively commanded 
by his father, by himſelf, and by his fon Arda- 
burius: his Barbarian guards formed a military 
force that overawed the palace and the capital 
and the liberal diſtribution of his immenſe trea- 
| ſures, rendered Aſpar as popular, as he was pow- 
E erful. He recommended the obſcure name of 
Leo of Thrace, a military tribune, and the prin- 
| cipal ſteward of his houſehold, His nomination 
vas unanimouſly ratified by the ſenate; and the 
ſervant of Aſpar received the Imperial crown 
| from the hands of the patriarch, or biſhop, who 
vas permitted to expreſs, by this unutual- cere- 
mony, the ſuffrage of the Deity (68). This 
E emperor, the firſt of the name of Leo, has b-en 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Great ; from a 
ſucceſſion of princes, who gradually fixed, in the 
opinion of the Grecks, a very humble ſtandard 
of heroic, or at leaſt of royal, perfection. Yet 
the temperate firmneſs with which Leo reſiſted 
the oppreſſion of his benefactor, ſhewed that he 
vas conſcious f his duty and of his prerogative. 
Aſpar was aſtomſhed to find that his influence 
could no longer appoint a prefect of Conſtantino- 
ple: he preſumed to reproach his ſovereign with 
a breach of promiſe, and 14({olently ſhaking his 
purple, It is not proper (ſai he), that the man who 
* 1s inveſted with this garment, ſhould be guilty 


| a plince ſhould be compelled to reſign his own 
| judgment, 


(67) From this diſability of Aſpar to aſcend the throne, it may 
be inferred that the ſtain of Hereſy was perpetual and indelible, 
| While that of Barbariſin diſ1ppearect in the ſecond generation. 


2 ceremony, which all the Chriſtian princes of the world have 
hnce adopted; and from which the clergy have deduced the moſt 
formidable conſequences. 


of lying.” “ Nor is it proper {replied Leo) that 


(68) Theophanes, p. 95. This appears to be the firſt origin of 
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judgment, and the public intereſt, to the u 
* of a ſubje& (69).” After this extraordinary 
ſcene, it was impoſſible that the reconciliation a 
the emperor and the patrician could be ſincere, 
or, at leaſt, that it could be ſolid and perng. 
nent. An army of Ifaurians (70) was {-cretiy 
levied, and introduced into Conſtantinople , arg 
while Leo undermined the authority, and pre. 
pared the diſgrace, of the family of Alpar, hi; 
mild and cautious behaviour reſtrained them from 
any raſh and deſperate attempts, which rig 
have been fatal to themſelves, or their enemics 
The meaſures of peace and war were affected by 
this internal revolution. As long as Aſpar de- 
grad d the majeſty of the throne, the ſecret cot. 
reſpondence of religion and intereſt engaged him 
to favour the cauſe of Genſcric. When Leo had 
delivered himſelf from that ignominious ſervitude, 
he liſtened to the complaints of the ltahans; te. 
ſolved to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals; 
and declared his alliance with his colleague, An- 
themius, hom he ſolemnly inveſted with the d- 
adem and purp e of the Weſt. 

Anthemius The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps bee: 

empero! of nag; ified, ſince the Imperial deſcent, which he 

the Weſt, f 

A. D. 46, could only deduce from the uſurper Procop us 


—472. has been ſwelled into a line of emperors (71). 
But 


(69) Cedrenus (p. 345, 346.), who was converſant with the ut. 
ters of better dass, has pickrved the remarkable words of Alpi; 
Bao toy auThy T1,» @A2;yide wf & NM da ui 

(70) Ihe puver uf the Haustans aguated the Eattery cy 
in the two ſucceeding reigns of Zeno and Anaſtaſius z but it cid: 
ed in the deſtruction of thoſe Barbarians, who maintained the 
ficice wdependence about two hundred and thirty*years, 

(71) Tali iv civis ab urbe 

Piocop o genitore micas z cui piiſca propago 

Auguſtus venit a 8 
Tuc p <t (S'don. Panegyr. Anthem. 67—306.) then proceeds tv 
re) itc_ the piivate lite and fortunes of the future emperor, VE 


which he wuſt have been very unperfeRly acquainted. 


choic 


pPcop 
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Bur the merit of his immediate parents, their ho- 
n urs, and their riches, rendered Anthemius one 
of the moſt ilſuſtrious ſuhj-cts of the E:ſt. His 
father, Procopius, obtained, after his Petfhan em- 
| baſſy, the ravk of general and patrician ; and the 
| name of Anthemins was derived from his mater- 
| nal grandfather, the celehraetd prefect, u ho pro- 
| rected, With fo much ability and ſucceſs, the in- 
| fant reign of Theodofins. The grandſon of the 
:2fe&t was raiſed above the condition of a pri- 
vate ſubject, by his marriage with E iphemia, the 
daughter of the emperor Marcian, This (pl-n- 
did alliance, which might ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of merit, haſtened the promotion of Anthemius 
to the ſucceſſive dignities of count, of maſter= 

general, of conſul, and of parrician ; and his 
merit or fortune claimed the honours of a vie- 
F tory, which was obtained on the ba ks of the 
Danube, over the Huns. Without indulging an 
extravagant ambition, the ſon-in-l:w of Marcian 
might hope to be his ſucceſſor ; but Anthemius 
ſupported the diſappointment with courage and 
E patience 3 and his ſubſequent elevation was uni- 
verſally approved by the public, who eſteemed 
him worthy to reign, till he aſcended the throne 
(72). The emperor of the Weſt marched from 
| Conſtantinople, attended by ſeveral counts of 
high diſtinction, and a body of guards, almoſt 
equal to the ſtreugth and numbers of a regular 


people, and the Barbarian confederates of Italy 
(73) 


(72) Sidonius diſcovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this dif. 
appointment added new lultre to the virtues of Anitemius (210, 
a 8 declued one ſceptte, aud reluctantly accepicd another 
225 6), 
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choice of Leo was confirmed by the ſenate, the Apiil 13. 
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(73). The folemn inauguration of Anthemis 
was followed by the nuptials of his daughter and 
the patrician Ricimer; a fortunate event, which 
was conſidered as the firmeſt ſecurity of the union 
and happineſs of the ſtate, The wealth of tuo 
empires was oſtentatiouſly diſplayed ; and many 
ſenators completed their ruin by an expenſive ef. 
fort to diſguiſe their poverty, All ſerious buf. 
neſs was ſuſpended during this feſtival ; the courts 
of juſtice were ſhut; the ſtreets of Rome, the 
theatres, the places of public and private reſort, 
reſounded with hymenæal ſongs and dances ; and 
the royal bride, clothed in ſilken robes, with a 
crown on her head, was conducted to the palace 
of Ricimer, who had changed his military dreß 
for the habit of a conſul and a ſenator. On this 
memorable occaſion, Sidonius, whoſe early am- 
bition had been ſo fatally blaſted, appeared as the 
orator of Auvergne, among the provincial depi- 
ties who addreſſed the throne with congratulations 
A. D. 468.0r complaints (74). The calends of January 
January i. ere now approaching, and the venal poet, who 
had loved Avitus, and eſteemed Majorian, was 
perſuaded by his friends, to celebrate, in heroic 
verſe, the merit, the felicity, the ſecond conſul- 
ſhip, and the future triumphs of the emperor 
Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, with aflur- 
ance and ſucceſs, a panegyric which is ſtil] er. 
tant; and whatever might be the imperfections 
either of the ſubject or of the compoſition, the 


welcome flatterer was immediately rewarded with 
the 
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(13) The poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders gf 
the ſtate (15—22.): and the Chronicle of Idatius mentions te 
forces which attended kis march. | 

(74) Interveni autem nuptiis Patricii Ricimeris, cui filia perenns 
Auguſti in ſpem publicz ſecuritatis copulabatur, The journey © 


Sidonius from Lyons, and the feſtival of Rome, are deſeribed 


with lome ſpirit, | of i. epiſt. 5 P- g—13, Epiſt. 9. P- 21. 


to the 


(75) 


Motive, 
# non 
Mae h 
cleſ. ton 
(76). 
put 5. 
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and ende 
] plitful 
152. 
(77) . 
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the præfecture of Rome; a dignity which placed 
him among the illuſtrious perſonages of the em- 
pie, till he wiſely preferred the more reſpectable 
character of a biſhop und faint (75). 

The Greeks ambitiouſly commend the piety The feſti- 
and catholic faith of the emperor whom they val of the 
| ; Lupercalias 
gare to the Welt ; nor do they forget to obſerve, 

EF that when he left Conſtantinople, he converted 
hs palace into the pions foundation of a public 
bath, a church, and an hoſpitable for old men 
66). Yer ſome ſuſpicious apptarances are found 
Ito fully the theological fame of Anthemius. 
From the converſation of Plilotheus, a M icedo- 
nan ſectary, he had imbibed the ſpirit of feligi- 
ous toleration ; and the Heretics of Rome would 
have aſſembled with impunity, if che bold and 
rehement cenſure which pope Hilary pronounced 
in the church of St. Peter, had not obliged him 
0 abjure the unpopular indulgence (77). Even the 
Pagans, a feeble and obſcure remnant, conceived 
ſome vain hopes from the indifterence, or partia- 
Ity, of Anthemius; and his ſingular friendſhip 
for the philoſopher Severus, whom he promoted 
to the conſulſhip, was aſcribed to a tecret pro- 


ect 


(35) Sidonius (1. i. ep'ſt. 9. p. 23, 24.) very foirly ſtates his 
motive, his labour, and his reward, “ Hc pie Panegyricus, ſi 
“con judicium, certe eventum, bont oper is, accept.” He was 
made b hop of Ciermon:, A. D. 471. Tllemont, Mem. Ec» 
cel. tom. xvi, p. 750. 

(76) Tue palace of Anthemius ſtood on the banks of the Pro- 
puts. In the ninth cratury, Alex us, tre ſon-in-Jaw of the 
emperor Theoph lus, „ha ned perm wn te purchaſe the ground 3 
and ended hs day. in 4 moniltery wh ch he t,unded on that dee 
Il ghiful pot. Ducauge, Conitan wopolis Chrift.ana, p. 117, 
: 152. 

(77) P.pelhlarus , . apud beatum Petrum Apoſtoium, pa- 
Mm ped ficrvet clara voce corttrinxit, in tantum ut non es facts 
ends cum amerpolitione jnramenti idem promitteret Iimperaror, 
btlinvs Epittol, ad Andron cum, apud Bron. A D. 467. No, 
„ The cardinal obferves, with ſ-me complacency, that it was 
ach ca ſier to plant herefics at Conſtantinople, than at Rome, 
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(78). Theſe idols were crumbled into qduſt. 
and the mythology which had once been the cre 
of nations, was ſo univerſa!ly diſbelieved, that 
might be employed without ſcandal, or at lea 
without ſuſpicion, by Chriſtian poets (79). Ys 
the veſtiges of ſuperſtition were not abſolute 


obliterated, and the feſtival of the Lupercal; pradu: 
whoſe origin had preceded the foundation F FOrun 
Rome, was ſtill celebrated under the reign d rial! 
Anthemius. The ſavage and ſimple rites wer onth 
expreſſive of an early ſtate of ſociety before th de L. 
invention of arts and agriculture. The ruſtic d nd m 
ities who preſided over the toils and plezſures d Ne an 
the paſtoral life, Pan, Faunus, and their tran 0 
of ſaiyrs, were ſuch as the fancy of ſhepherd 1 
might create, {poruve, petulant, and laſcivious; heir 2 
whoſe power was limited, and whoſe malice w Ne ci 
inoft-nhtve. A goat was the offering the bett ſted 1 
adapted to their character and attributes; the fl daft 
of the victim was roaſted on willow ſpits ; and PE 
the riotous youths. who crowded to the feaſt, ran 4 
naked about the fields, with leather thongs in "7 
their hands, communicating, as it was ſuppoſcd, ſume 
the blelling of fecundity ro the women whom a fe 
they touched (80). The altar of Pan was cre Wi; * 
97. 
ed. a 

| VoL 

(78) Damaſe us. n the life of the philoſopher Iſidore, aput 
Phet wo, l.. 1049. Damaſcus, wio lic o_ Juitinian, — Wa | 
poſcd another work, ww lifting of % preternatiwral for es 0 OD 
ſous, damons, dppatitiouns, th 4 * 1188 Pagan 8 din 
(79) In the pocucal works ©! d nis, which br at rerwardy 10 of 
conv. mned (1, X. cht. 16. p 25 % the fabulous dritics ar itt . a) 
pr nc pol actors, It Jm was Icourged by the angels fu only * 0 
ende Vng iz the itte of Clermont, for ſuch a vile mitation, 2 ed 4 
deſer ve 41 additional why pg from te mules, | us, 
(80) OU (Fatt, J. u. 267 - 452.) bas g ven an muſing de- * "_ 
rpi oy wi lg totes of ant quity, „uch ſtump cd 1 much 5g and 
reipect, At 4 2frave magziſtrate, YUnmmg naked thivugh the ttreete, Oy 


was not an object of altvniſhmeat or laughter, 
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ed, perhaps by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark |. 


«ceſs in the ſide of the Palatine hill,” watered 


by a perpetual fountain, and ſhaded by an hang- | 


ing grove. A tradition, that, in the ſame place, | 
Romulus and Remus were ſuckled by the wolf, | 
endered it ſtill more ſacred and venerable in the 
yes of the Romans; and this ſylvan ſpot was 
gradually ſurrounded by the ſtately edifices of the 
Forum (81). After the converſion of the Im- 
rial city, the Chriſtians ſtill continued, in the 
anth of February, the annual celebration of 
he Lupercalia ; to which they aſcribed a ſecret 
nd myſterious influence on the genial powers of 


Rome were ſolicitous to abolith a profane cuſtom, 
> repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; but 
heir zeal was not ſupported by the authority of 
he civil magiſtrate; the inveterate abuſe ſub- 
ted till the end of the fifth century, and pope 
claſius, who purified the capital from the laſt 


e murmurs of the ſenate and people (82). 

In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo "ITAL 
ſumes the authority, and profeſſes the affection, ons againd 
ea father, for his ſon Anthemius, with whom the Van- 


| had divided the adminiſtration of the univerſe fa. 3 


). The ſituation, and perhaps the character, A. P. 468. 
Vol.. VI. N of 


Ii) See Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. i. p. 25. 65. edit, Hudſon. The 

man Antiquaries, Donatus, (I. ii. c. 18. p. 173, 174.) and | 
udim (p. 386, 389.), have laboured to aſcertain the uue fitu- | | 
won of the Lupercal. 

(32) Baronius publiſhed, from the MSS, of the Vatican, this 
le of pope Gelaſius (A. D. 496. No. 28—45.), which is 
Ptitled Adverſus Andromachum Scnatorem, cœtoroſque Romanos, 
v Lupercalia ſecundum morem pritlinum colenda conſtituebant. 
claſius always ſuppoſes that his adverſaries are nominal Chriſti- 
, and that he may not yield to them in abſurd prejudice, he | 
"puts to this harmleſs teſtival, all the calamities of the age. ? 


praviiie 


——  — Tö—L—ͤ̃— 


he animal and vegetable world. The biſhops of 1 


an of idolatry, appeaſed, by a formal apology, | 
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of Leo, diſſuaded him from expoſing his perſ-, 
to the toils and dangers of an African war. Þy 


the po 


wers of the Eaſtern empire were ſtrenuq;, 


ly exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranea 
from the Vandals ; and Genſeric, who bad ſo long 
oppreſſed both the land and ſea, was threater: 
from every fide with a formidable invaſion. Th; 
campaign was opened by a bold and ſucceſsful e. 
terpriſe of the prefect Heraclius (84). The troop 
of Egypt, Thebais, and Libya, were embarked u. 
der his command: and the Arabs, with a train d 
horſes and camels, opened the roads of the de 


ſert. 


Heraclius landed on the coaſt of Trg 


ſurpriſed and ſubdued the cities of that province 
and prepared, by a laborious march, which Cy 
had formerly executed (85), to join the Imperd 


army under the walls of Carthage, 
gence of this loſs extorted from Genſeric, font 


The intel. 


inſidious and ineffectual propoſitions of peace; 


but he was ſtill more ſeriouſly alarmed by ther: 


conciliation of Marcellinus with the two empre 
The independent patrician had been perſuaded: 


acknowledge the legitimate title of Anthemis 


When 


cens, tom. iv. p. 275. Strabon. Geograph. I. xvii. p. 1193. 
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whom he accompanied in his journey to Rome; 
the Dalmatian fleet was received into the har- 
bours of Italy; the active valour of Marcellinus 
expelled the Vandals from the iſland of Sardinia ; 
and the languid efforts of the Weſt added ſome 
weight to the immenſe preparations of the Eaſt- 
ern Romans. The expence of the naval arma- 
ment, which Leo ſent againſt the Vandals, has 
been diſtinctly aſcertained ; and the curious and 
inſtructive account diſplays the wealth of the de- 
dining empire. The royal demeſnes, or private 
patrimony of the prince, ſupplied ſeventeen 
thouſand pounds of gold; forty- ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds of gold, and ſeven hundred 
thouſand of ſilver, were levied and paid into the 
treaſury by the Prætorian præfects. But the ci- 
ties were reduced to extreme poverty ; and the 
diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a 
valuable object of the revenue, does not ſuggeſt 
the idea of a juſt, or merciful, adminiſtration. 
The whole expence, by whatſoever means it was 
defrayed, of the African, campaign, amounted 
to the ſum of one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds of gold, about five millions two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, at a time when the va- 
lue of money appcars, from the comparative 
price of corn, to have been ſomewhat higher 
than in the preſent age (86). The fleet that ſail- 
ed from Conſtantinople to Carthage, conſiſted of 
eleven hundred and thirteen ſhips, and the num- 
ber of ſoldicts and mariners exceeded one hundred 
N 2 th ſand 
(86) The principal ſum is clearly expreſſed by Procop:''s de 
Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. vi. p. 191+); the ſmaller conitituent gets, 
which Tillemont (Lütt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 396.) has 
labortouſly collected from the Byzantine writers, are leſs certain, 
and leis important. The h:ftorian Maichus laments the public 
miſery (Excerpt. ex duda in Corp. Hit. Byzant. p. $8.) ; 
but he is (uce'y unjuſt, when he charges Leo with hoarding the 
treaſures which he extorted from the people. 
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Failure of 


the expedi- . 


tion, 
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thouſand men. 


Baſiliſcus, the brother of the em. 


preſs Vorina, was entruſted with this 1mpr ant 


command. His ſiſter. the wife of leo, 


nad ex- 


agge rated the merit of his former exploits againſt 


the Scythians. 


But the diſcovery of his guilt, 


or incapacity, was reſerved for the African war; 
and his friends could only fave his military re pu- 
tation, by aſſerting, that he had conſpirecd with 
Aſpar to ſpare Genſeric, and to betray the laſt 


hope of the Weſtern empire. 


Experience has ſhewn, that the ſucceſs of an 
invader moſt commonly depends on the vigout 


and cclerity of his operations. 


The ſtrength and 


ſharpneſs of the firſt impreſſion are blunted by 


delay ; 
bly Janguiſh in a diſtant climate ; 


the health and ſpirit of the trovps inſ-nh- 
the naval and 


military force, a mighty effort which perhaps can 


never be repeated, is ſilently conſumed ; 


and eve- 


ry hour that is waſted in negocia: ion, accuſtoms 
the enemy to contemplate and examine thoſe hal- 
tile terrors, which, on their farſt appearance, he 


decmed irreſiſtible. 


The formidable navy of B:- 


i11icus purſued its profperons navigation from 
the Thracian Boſphorus to the coaſt of Africa, 


He landed his troops at Cape Bona, or 


the pro- 


montory of Mercury, about forty miles from 


Carthage (87). 


ne army of Herachus, and the 


fleet of Marcellinus, either joined or ſeconded the 
Imperial licutenant; and the Vandals, who oppo— 
ſed his progreſs by ſca or land, were ſuccellively 


vanquiſhed (88). 


If Baſiliſcus had ſeized the 


moment 


(37) Tis promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop, 
I. i. c. 6. p. 192.), and twenty leagues from Sicily (Sh iw's Tra- 


vels, p. 89.). 


Scipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair pro- 


montory ; lee the animated deſcription of Livy, xxix. 26, 27 
(£8) Theophanes (p. 100.) affitms that many ſhips ot the Van- 


dals were ſunk. 


a very qualified ſenſe, 


The affertion of Jornandes (de Succeſſione 
Regn.), that Baſiliſcus attacked Carthage, muſt be underſtood in 
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moment of conſternation, and boldly advanced 
to the capital, Carthage muſt have ſurrendered, 
and the kingdom of the Vandals was extinguiſh- 
ed Genſeric bcheld the danger with firmneſs, 
and cluded it with his veteran dexterity. He 
E proteſted, in the moſt reſpectful language, that 
ke was ready to ſubmit his perſon, and his domi- 
pions, to the will of the emperor; but he re- 
oneſted a truce of five days to regulate the terms 
of his ſubmiſſion; and it was univerſ#lly beheved, 
that his ſecret liberality contributed to the ſucceſs 
of this public negociation. Inſtead of obſtinate- 
y refuſing whatever indulgence his enemy fo ear- 
reſtly ſolicited, the guilty, or the credulous, Ba- 
liſcus conſented to the fatal truce ; and his im- 
prudent ſecurity ſeemed to proclaim, that he al- 
ready conſidered himſelf as the conqueror of 
Africa, During this ſhort interval, the wind be- 
came favourable to the deſigns of Genſeric. He 
manned his largeſt ſhips of war with the braveſt 
of the Moors and Vandals ; and they towed after 
them many large barks, filled with combuttible 
materials. In the obſcurity of the night, theſe 
deſtructive veſſels were impelled againſt the un- 
guarded and unſuſpecting fleet of the Romans, 
who were awakened by the ſenſe of their inſtant 
danger. Their cloſe and crowded order aſſiſted 
the progreſs of the fire, which was communicated 
with rapid and irreſiſtible violence; and the noiſe 
of the wind, the crackling of the flames, the diſ- 
ſonant cries of the ſoldiers and mariners, who 
ould neither command, nor obey, increaſed the 
horror of the nocturnal tumult. Whilſt they la- 
boured to extricate themſelves from the fire-ſhips, 
and to fave at leaſt a part of the navy, the gallies 
| Genſeric aſſaulted them with temperate and 
Liiciplined valour; and many of the * 

who 
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who eſcaped the fury of the flames, were deſtroy. 


ed or taken by the victorious Vandals, Among 
the events of that diſaſtrous night, the heroic, © 
rather deſperate, courage of John, one of the 
principal officers of Baſiliſcus, has reſcued his 
When the ſhip, which he 
had bravely defended, was almoſt conſumed, he 
threw himſelf in his armour into the ſea, di. 
dainfully rejected the eſteem and pity of Geng, 
the ſon of Genſeric, who preſſed him to accept 
kononrahle quarter, and ſunk under the waves, 
exclaiming with his laſt breath, that he would 
never fall alive into the hands of thoſe impicus 
dogs. Actuired by a far different ſpirit, Bofili- 
cus, whoſe- ſtation was the moſt remote from 
danger, diſgracefully fled in the beginning of the 
engagement, returned to Conſtantinople wich the 
loſs of more than half of his fleet and army, ad 
ſheltered his guilty head in the ſanctuary of 8. 
Sophia, till his ſiſter, by her tears and entreatis, 
could obtain his pardon from the indignant empe- 
ror. Heraclius effected his retreat through the 
deſert; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he 
was aſſaſſinated, perhaps at the inſtigation of Ri- 
cimer, by one of his own captains ; and the king 
of the Vandals expreſſed his ſurpriſe and fatisfac- 
tion, that the Romans themſelves ſhould remove 
from the world his moſt formidable antagoniſts 
(89). After the failure of this great expedition, 
Genſeric again became the tyrant of the ſea : the 
coaſts of Italy, Greece, and Aſia, were again ex- 
poſed to his revenge and avarice ; Tripoli and 
Sardinia returned to his obedience ;- he added 8. 


cily to the number of his provinces ; and, ho 
e 


(39) Damaſcius in Vit. Iſidor. apud Phot. p. 1048. It will 2. 
Naas by comp ring the three ſhort chronicles of the times, that 
cellinus had fought near Carthage, and was killed in Sich). 


greſs 
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he died, in the fulneſs of years and of glory, he A. D. 477. 
beheld the final extinction of the empire of the 
Weſt (90). 

During his long and active reign, the African conquetts 
monarch had ſtudiouſly cultivated the friendſhipef the Vi- 


of the Barbarians of Europe, whoſe arms he 88 and 


might employ in a ſeaſonable and effectual diver- Gaul, 
fon againſt the two empires. After the death of A. D. 462 


* 


Attila, he renewed his alliance with the Viſigoths 
of Gaul; and the ſons of the elder Theodoric, 
who ſucceſſively reigned over that warlike nation, 
were eaſily perſuaded, by the ſenſe of intereſt, 
to forget the cruel affront which Genſeric had in- 
ficted on their ſiſter (91). The death of the em- 
peror Majorian delivered Theodoric the ſecond 
from the reſtraint of fear, and perhaps of honour ; 
he violated his recent treaty with the Romans; 
and the ample territory of Narbonne, which he 
firmly united to his dominions, became the im- 
mediate reward of his perfidy. The ſelfiſh poli- 
cy of Ricimer encouraged him to invade the pro- 
vinces which were in the poſſeſſion of Mgidius, 
his rival ; but the active count, by the defence 
of Arles, and the victory of Orleans, faved 
Gaul, and checked, during his life-time, the pro- 
greſs of the Viſigoths. Their ambition was ſoon 
rekindled ; and the deſign of extinguiſhing the 

Roman 


(90) For the African war, ſee Procopius (de Bell. Vandal, J. 
LC. 6. p. 191, 192, 193.), Theophanes (p. 99, 100, 101.), 
Cedrenus (p. 349, 350.), and Zonaras (tom. it, l. xiv, p. 50, 
51.) Monteſquieu (Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur, &c. c. xx. 
tom. iii. p. 497.) has made a judicious obſervation on the failure 
of theſe great naval armaments. 

91) Jornandes is our beſt guide through the reigns of Theo- 
doric II. and Euric (de Rebus Geticis, c. 44, 45, 46, 47+ p. 675 
681.) . Idatius ends too ſoon, and Iſidore is too ſparing of the 
formation which he might have given on the affaire of Spain. 

he events that relate to Gaul are laboriouſly illuſtrated in the 
* of the Abbe Dubos, Hiſt. Critique, tom. i. p. 424 

20. 
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Roman empire in Spain and Gaul, was conceiy. 
ed, and almoſt completed, in the reign of Fy. 
ric, who aſſaſſinated his brother Theodoric, ang 
diſplayed, with a more ſavage temper, ſupericr 
abilities, both in peace and war, He paſſed the 
Pyrenees at the head of a numerous army, (:h. 
dued the cities of Saragoſſa and Pampeluna, van- 
quiſhed in battle the martial nobles of the Tarr 
goneſe province, carried his victorious arms into 
the heart of Luſitania, and permitted the Suri 
to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothe 
monarchy of Spain (92). The efforts of FEutic 
were not leſs vigorous, or leſs ſucceſsful, in 
Gaul; and throughcut the country that exicnd; 
from the Pyrences to the Rhone and the Loire, 
Perry, and Auvergne, were the only citics, or 
dioceſes, which refuſed to acknowledge him 2 
their maſter (93). In the defence of Clermont, 
their principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergre 
ſuſtained, with inflexible reſolution, the miſeries 
of war, peſtilence, and famine; and the Vil. 
goths, relinquiſhing the fruitleſs ſiege, ſuſpended 
the hopes of that important conqueſt, The 


youth of the province were animated by the be. 


roic, and almoſt incredible, valour of Ecdicius, 
the ſon of the emperor Avitus (94), who made a 
deſperate ſally with only eighteen horſemen, bold- 
ly attacked the Gothic army, and, after main- 
taining a flying ſkirmiſh, retired ſafe and victori- 
ous within the walls of Clermont, His charity 

Was 


(9z) See Mariana, Hiſt, Hiſpan. tom. i, I. v. c. 5. p. 162. 

(93) An imperfe&, but original, picture of Gaul, more eſpe- 
cially of Auvergne, is ſhewn by Sidonius ; who, as a ſenator, 
and afterwards as a biſhop, was deeply intereſted in the fate 6: 
his country. See |. v. epiſt. 3. 5. 9, &c. | 

(94) Sidonius, 1, li, epiſt. 3. p. 65—68. Greg. Turon. |, f. 
b. 24, in tom. it. p. 174. Jornandes, c. 45. p. 675. Perhaps 
Ecdicius was only the for» in-law of Avitus, his wife's ſon »} 
another huſband. 
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was equal to his courage : in a time of extreme 
ſcarcity, four thov'and poor were fed at his ex- 
pence z and his private influence levied an army 
of Burgundians for the deliverance of Auvergne. 
From his virtues alone the faithful citizens of 
Gaul derived any hopes of ſafety or freedom; 
and even ſuch virtues were inſufficient to avert the 
impending ruin of their country, ſince they were 
anxious to learn from his authority, and exam- 
ple, whether they ſhould prefer the alternative of 
exile, or ſervitude (95). The public confidence 
was loſt; the reſources of the ſtate were ex- 
hauſted ; and the Gauls had too much reaſon to 
believe, that Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, 
was incapable of protecting his diſtreſſed ſub- 
jects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor 
could only procure for their defence the ſervice 
of twelve thouſand Britiſh auxiharics. Riotha- 
mus, one of the independent kings, or chieftains, 
of the iſland, was perſuaded to traniport his 
troops to the continent of Gaul : he failed up the 
Loire, and eſtabliſhed his quarters in Berry, where 
the people complained of theſe oppreſhve allies, 
ul they were deſtroyed, or diſperſed, by the 
arms of the Viſigoths (96). 


One of the laſt acis of juriſdiction, which the Trial of 
rvandus, 


D. 468. 


Roman ſenate exerciſed over their ſubjects of 


A 
Gaul,“ 


(95) Si nullæ a republici vires, nulla præſidia, ſi nullæ, 
quantum rumor eſt, Anthemii principis opes, ſtatuit, te auctore, 
nobilitas ſeu patriam dimittere ſeu capillos (Sidon. I. 11, epiſt. 1. 
p. 33-)- The laſt words (Sirmond Not. p. 25.) may likewiſe de- 
wal, clerical tonſure, which was indeed the choice of Sidonius 

imſelt. 

(96) The hiſtory of theſe Britons may be traced in Jornandes 
(c. 45. p. 678.), Sidonius (I. iii. epiſtol. 9. p. 73, 74), and Gre- 
gory of Tours (I. ii. c. 18. in tom, ii. p. 390.). Sidonius (who 
ltyles theſe mercenary troops argutos, armatos, tumultuoſos, vir- 
ute, numero, contubernio, contumaces) addreſſes their general in 
a tone of friendſhip and familiarity, 
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Gaul, was the trial and condemnation of Arygr. 


> "Pre Gat 
dus, the Pretorian prefect. Sidonius, who re. thei 
Joices that he lived under a reign in which he of 
might pity and aſſiſt a ſtate-criminal, has expre. of 1 
ſed, with tenderneſs and freedom, the faults gf and 
his indiſcreet and unfortunate friend (97). From mig 
the perils which he had eſcaped, Arvandus im- ſuck 
bibed confidence rather than wiſdom ; and ſuch ſtat 
was the various, thovgh unform, imprudence of nun 
his behaviour, that his proſperity muſt appear ſecre 
much more ſurpriſing than his downfal. The fe- inte! 
cond prefecture, which he obtained within the evid 
term of five years, aboliſhed the merit and po- by / 
pularity of his preceding adminiſtration, His ſeen 
eaſy temper was corrupted by flattery, and ex- peac 
aſperated by oppoſition ; he was forced to ſatisfy attac 
his importunate creditors with the ſpoils of the men 
province; his capricious inſolence offended the No n 
nobles of Gaul, and he ſunk under the weight of gunc 
the public hatred. The mandate of his diſgrace 2 fri 
ſummoned him to juſtify his conduct before the yanit 
ſenate; and he paſſed the fea of Tuſcany with a fonal 
favourable wind, the preſage, as he vainly ins. WW fully 
gined, of his future fortunes. A decent reſpet WM d2b1: 
was ſtil] obſerved for the Prefettorian rank; and conte 
on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed the 2 
to the hoſpitality, rather than to the cuſtody, of WW the u 
Flavius Aſellus, the count of the ſacred Jargeſſes, Wi cereh 
who reſided in the Capitol (98), His was enger) Wi the h 
purſued by his accuſers, the four deputies of WM jectec 
Gau, his f 
vand; 
i. epiſt. 7. — ith Si s 
3 This — Fu A 44 KN ke 227 robe 
underſtanding. The proſe of Sidonius, however vitiated by 3 
falſe and affeDied taſte, is much ſuperior to his inſipid verſes. 
(98) When the Capitol ceaſed to be a temple, it was appropti- (95) 
ated to the uſe of the civil magiſtrate; and it is till the reſidence 


of the Roman ſenator, The jewellers, &c. might be allowed u 
expoſe their precious wares in the porticoes, 
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Gaul, who were all diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
their dignities, or their eloquence In the name 
of a great province, and according to the forms 
of Roman juriſprudence, they inſtituted a civil 
and criminal action, requiring ſuch reſtitution as 
might compenſate the loſſes of individuals, and 
ſuch puniſhment as might ſatisfy the juſtice of the 
fate, Their charges of corrupt oppreſſion were 
numerous and weighty ; but they placed their 
ſecret dependence on a letter, which they had 
ntercepied, and which they could prove, by the 
evidence of his ſecretary, to have been dictated 
by Arvandus himſelf. The author of this letter 
ſeemed to diſſuade the king of the Goths from a 
peace with the Greek emperor : he ſuggeſted the 
attack of the Britons on the Loire; and he recorn- 
mended a diviſion of Gaul, according to the law 
of nations, between the Viſigoths and the Bur- 
gundians (99). Theſe pernicious ſchemes, which 
a friend could only palliate by the reproaches of 
vanity and indiſcretion, were ſuſceptible of a trea- 
ſonable interpretation; and the deputies had art- 
fully reſolved, not to produce their moit formi- 
dable weapons *ill the deciſive moment of the 
conteſt. But their intentions were diſcovered by 
the zeal of Sidonius. He immediately appriſed 
the unſuſp-Eting criminal of his danger; and ſin- 
cerely lamented, without any mixture of anger, 
the haughty preſumption of Arvandus, who re- 
jected, and even reſented, the ſalutary advice of 
bis friends. Ignorant of his real ſituation, Ar- 
vandus ſhewed himſelf in the Capitol in the white 
tobe of a candidate, accepted indiſcriminate ſa- 


lutations 


(95) He ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur emitti, pacem 
cum Græco Imperatore d ſſuadens, Britannos ſuper Liger im ſitos 
mpugnari opportere demonſtrans, cum Burgundionibus jure gen- 
num Gallias dividi debere confirmans, | 
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actually conſpired to aſſume the purple. As the 
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lutations and offers of ſervice, examined ths 


ſhops of the merchants, the ſilks and gems, ſom«- 77 c 
times with the indifference of a ſpectator, an; alefad 
ſometimes with the attention of a purchaſer; and ror 
complained of the times, of the ſenate, of ths ul C 
prince, and of the delays of juſtice. His complain d cot 
were ſoon removed. An early day was fixcd fir pn 


his trial; and Arvandus appeared, with his ac- 
cuſers, before a numercus aſſembly of the Re 
man ſenate. The mournful garb, which they 
affected, excited the compaſſion of the judge; 
who were ſcandalized by the gay and ſplendid 
dreſs of their adverſary ; and when the prafett 
Arvandus, with the firſt of the Gallic deputies, 
were directed to take their places on the ſenatot- 
al benches, the ſame contraſt of pride and mo- 
deſty was obſerved in their behaviour. In this 
memorable judgment, which preſented a lively 
image of the old republic, the Gauls expoſcd, 
with force and freedom, the grievances of the 
province; and as ſoon as the minds of the audi- 
ence were ſufficiently inflamed, they recited the 
fatal epiſtle. The obſtinacy of Arvandus ws 
ande on the ſtrange ſuppoſition, that a ſubject 
could not be convicted of treaſon, unleſs he had 
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paper was read, he repeatedly, and with a loud . 


voice, acknowledged it for his genuine compol:- 


tion; and his aſtoniſhment was equal to his di 125 
may, when the unanimous voice of the ſenate 
declared him guilty of a capital offence. By their bc) 


ut that 
Mon: 
lus, 
101) 
v. epiſt 
mts, A 
t \ndig 
perl 


decree, he was degraded from the rank of a præ- 
fect to the obſcure condition of a plebeian, ard 
ignominiouſly dragged by ſervile hands to the 
public priſon. After a fortnight's adjournment, 
the ſenate was again convened to pronounce the 


ſentence of his death : but while he expected, Fo 
| the 
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+ iſland of Æſculapius, the expiration of the 
ty days allowed by an ancient law to the vileſt 
i)efactors (100), his friends interpoſed, the em- 
or Anthemius relented, and the prefect of 
ul obtained the milder puniſhment of exile 
d confiſcation. The faults of Arvandus might 
ſerve compaſſion ; but the impunity of Serona- 
accuſed the juſtice of the republic, till he was 
:demned, and executed, on the complaint of 
2 people of Auvergne, That flagitious mini- 
, the Catiline of his age and country, held 
cret correſpondence with the Viſigoths, to be- 
iy the province which he oppreſſed : his induſ- 
was continually exerciſed in the diſcovery of 
taxes and obſolete offences; and his extra- 
want vices would have inſpired contempt, if 
ey had not excited fear and abhorrence (101). 


ſtice ; but, whatever might be the guilt of 
cimer, that powerful Barbarian was able to 


Lance he had condeſcended to accept. The 
iceful and piolperons reign which Anthemius 
2d promiſed to the Weit, was ſoon clouded by 
srtune and diſcord. Ricimer, apprehenſive; 
(impatient, of a ſuperior, retired from Rome, 
nd fixed his reſidence at Milan; an advantage- 
us ſituation, either uo invite, or to repel, the 
akke tribes that were ſeated between the Alps 


An 1 
19 145 


io) Senatiſcouſulium J ibherianum (Sirmond Not, p. 173 
ut that law allowed only ten days berween the fent-nce and xe. 
mon: the remaining twenty were added in the re'gn uf Theo- 
lus, 

ot) Catilina ſeculi nod Sulomus, J. ii, eviſt, t. p. 33-3 
. epiſt. 13. p. 143, 1 |. vii. epiſt. 7. p. 125, He exccirtes the 
mes, and applauds the punichment, of Sctonatus, perhaps with 
e \ndignation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the re{eniment 
' perloual enemy. 
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Such criminals were not beyond the reach of Diſcord of 
Anthemius 
and Rici- 


patend or to negociate with the prince, whoſe A. P. 471. 
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and the Danube (102). Italy was gradually 
vided into two independent and hoſtile king 
doms ; and the nobles of Liguria, who tren 
at the near approach of a civil war, fell profi;y 
at the feet of the patrician, and conjured lim 4 


ſpare their unhappy country.“ For my 95 beha 
part,“ replied Ricimer, in a tone of igſole que! 
moderation, I am ſtill inclined to embrace t * ft 
** friendfhip of the Galatian (103) ; but who viii © 
* undertake to appeaſe his anger, or to mitigz "nn 
* the pride, which always riſes in proportion "0 
c our ſubmiſſion ' They informed him, th «qd 
Epiphanius, biſhop of Pavia (104), united th « t 
wiſdom of the ſerpent with the innocence of 11 © 
dove; and appeared confident, that the cloqund =. 
of ſuch an ambaſſador muſt prevail agaioſt th ö h 
ſtrongeſt oppolition, either of intereſt or palin % a 
Their recommendation was approved; and Eg 1 £ 
. . | « 

phanius, aſſuming the benevolent office of med 8 
ation, proceeded without delay to Rome, whe ; ( 
he was received with the honours due to his me 5, 
rit and reputation. The oration of a biſhop! t 
favour of peace, may be eaſily ſuppoſed: he a eva 
gued, that, in all poſſible circumſtances, the fal inſe 
giveneſs of injuries muſt be an act of mercy, d anc 
magnanimity, or prudence ; and he ſeriouſly ac fati 
moniſhe rec 

5 ; : cor 

(10a) Ricimer, under the reign of Anthemius, defeates i! d 
flew in battle Beorgor, king of the Alan (Jornandes, c. 43, 8 
678.). His ſiſter had married the king of the Burgund s, i we 
he maintained an intimate connection with the Sucvie cc det 
tablithed in Pannonia and Noricum. | ; 

(103) Galatam concitatum, Su mond (in his notes to Ennodivi Wil 
applies this appellation to Anthem eus himſelf. The empere #8 Ar 
omen born in the province of Galatia, whoſe inh+h.torts, 3 
Gallo-Grecians, were ſuppoſed to unite the vices of a favais ® 
a corrupied, people. 

(104) Epiphanius was thirty years biſhop of Pavia (A. D. 481 ( 
—497 ; lee Tiliemont, Mem: Eccleſ. tom. xvi. p. 780.) Þ Epi 
name and actions would have been unknown to poſterity, if Lo bea 
nod us, one of his ſucceſſors, had not wriiten his life (dune! em 


Opera, tom. j. 1649 —1692.) ; in which he repreſents lum ap 0s 
of the greateſt characters of the age. 
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moniſhed the emperor to avoid a conteſt with a 
ferce Barbarian, which might be fatal to himſelf, 
and muſt be ruinous to his dominions. Anthe- 
mius acknowledged the truth of his maxims; but 
he deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the 
behaviour of Ricimer ; and his paſſion gave elo- 
quence and energy to his diſcourſe. * What 
« favours,” he warmly exclaimed, © have we 
* refuſed to this ungrateful man? What pro- 
© vocations have we not endured? Regardleſs 
« of the majeſty of the purple, I gave my 
daughter to a Goth; I ſacrificed my own blood 
to the ſafety of the republic. The liberality 
« which ought to have ſecured the eternal attach- 
* ment of Ricimer, has exaſperated him againſt 
his benefactor. What wars has he not excited 
* againſt the empire? How often has he inſti- 
* gated and aſſiſted the fury of hoſtile nations? 
* Shall I now accept his perfidions friendſhip ? 
* Can I hope that he will reſpect the engagements 
* of a treaty, who has already violated the du- 
* ties of a ſon ?” But the anger of Anthemius 
evaporated in theſe paſſionate exclamations : he 
inſenſibly yielded to the propoſals of Epiphanius; 
and the biſhop returned to his dioceſe with the 
ſatisſaction of reſtoring the peace of Italy, by a 
reconciliation (105), of which the ſincerity and 
continuance might be reaſonably ſuſpected. The 
clemency of the emperor was extorted from his 
weakneſs ; and Ricimer ſuſpended his ambitious 
deſigns, till ne had ſecretly prepared the engines, 
with which lie reſolved to ſubvert the throne of 
Anthemius. The maſk of peace and moderation 

was 


(og) Ennodius (p. 4659 1664.) has related this embaſly of 
piphanius ;z and his narrative, verboſe and turgi as it muſt ap- 


pear, illuſtrates ſome curious paſſages in the fall of the Weltern 
empire, 
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was then thrown aſide. The army of Ricimer 
was fortified by a numerous reinforcement gt 
Burgundians and Oriental . Suevi : he difclaimeg 
all allegiance to the Greek emperor, mearch-g 
from Milan to the gates of Rome, and fixing his 
camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently ey. 
pected the arrival of Olybrius, his Imperial cay- 
didate. 
Olybrius The ſenator Oly brius, of the Anician family, 
emperor of might eſteem himſelf the lawful heir of the 
A D. 452, Weſtern empire. He had married Placidia, e 
March 23. younger daughter of Valentinian, after ſhe was 
reſtored by Genſeric; who ſtill detained her ſift; 
Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the captive, of 
his ſon. The king of the Vandals ſupported, by 
threats and ſolicitations, the fair pretenſiors of 
his Roman ally; and aſſigned, as one of the mo- 
tives of the war, the refuſal of the ſenate ard 
people to acknowledge their lawful prince, aid 
the unworthy preference which they had given t9 
a ſtranger (106). The friendſhip of the public 
enemy might render Olybrius ſtill more urpopu- 
lar to the Italians; but when Ricimer meditated 
the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted 
with the offer of a diadem the candidate vho 
could juſtify his rebellion by an illuſtrious name, 
and a royal alliance. The huſband of Placicin, 
who, like moſt of his anceſtors, had been inveſt— 
ed with the conſular dignity, might have conti 
nued to enjoy a ſecure and ſplendid fortune in 
the peaceful - reſidence of Conſtantinople; ror 
does he appear to have been tormented by ſuch a 
genius, as cannot be amuſed or occupied, unlels 


ſuburb 

by bution, 

Pope, 4 

(106) Priſcus Excerpt. Legation. p. 54+ Procopivs de Bel. 1 the 
Vandal. I. i. c. 6. p. 191. Eudoxia and her daughter were e. t wou 
ſtored after the death of Majorian. Perhaps the confulſhip 9! In whi 


Olybrius (A. D. 464.) was beſtowed as a nuptial preieuts learned 
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the adminiſtration of an empire. Yet Oly- 
brius yielded to the importunities of his friends, 
perhaps of his wife; raſhly plunged into the dan- 
gers and calamities of a = ir; and, with the 
ſecret connivance of the eruperor Leo, accepted 
the Italian purple, which was beſtowed, and re- 
ſumed, at the capricious will of a Barbarian. 
He landed without obſtacle (for Genſeric was 
maſter of the ſea) either at Ravenna or the port 
of Oſtia, and immediately proceeded to the camp 
of Ricimer, where he was received as the ſove- 
reign of the Weſtern world (107). 
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The patrician, who had extended his poſts from Sack of 
the Anio to the Milvian bridge, already poſſeſſed Rome, and 
. death of 
two quarters of Rome, the Vatican and the Jani-Anche- 


culum, which are ſeparated by the Tyber frommivs, 


the reſt of the city (108); and it may be conjec- Jh — 


tured, that an aſſembly of ſeceding ſenators imi- 
tated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a 
legal election. But the body of the ſenate and 
people firmly adhered to the cauſe of Anthemius; 
and the more effectual ſupport of a Gothic army 
enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 
diſtreſs, by a reſiſtance of three months, which 

Vol. VI. O produced 


(1099) The hoſtile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwith- 
ſanding the opinion of Pagi) by the duration of his reign. The 
ſecret Connivance or Leo is acknowledged by Theophanes, and 
the Paſchal Chronicle. We are ignorant of his motives ; but, in 
lis obſcure period, our ignorang extends to the molt public and 
important facts. 

(108) Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into which Rome 
ws divided by Auguſtus, only one, the Janiculum, lay on the 
Tuſcan fide of the Tyber. But, in the fifth century, the Vatican 
ſuburb formed a conſiderable city; and in the ecclefiaſtical diſtri- 
bution, which had been recently made by Simplicius, the reigning 
Pope, two of the ſeven regions, or pariſhes, of Rome, depended 
en the church of St. Peter. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 67. 
It would require a tedious diſſertation to mark the circumſtances, 
n which I decliged to depart from the topography of that 
learned Roman. 


D. 472, 


| 
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produced the concomitant evils of famine and 


peſtilence. At length, Ricimer made a furious 
aſſault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. Angelo, 
and the narrow paſs was defended with equal ya. 
lour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer their 
leader. The victorious troops breaking down 
every barrier, ruſhed with irrefiſtible violence in. 
to the heart of the city, and Rome (if we may 
uſe the language of a contemporary Pope) wa 
ſubverted by the civil fury of Anthemins and 
Ricimer (109). The unfortunate Anthemius was 
dragged from his concealment, and inhumanly 
maſſacred by the command of his ſon-in-law; 
who thus added a third, or perhaps a fourth, 
emperor to the number of his victims. The ſol. 
diers, who united the rage of factious citizens 
with the ſavage manners of Barbarians, were in- 
dulged, without controul, in the licence of n- 
pine and murder: the crowd of flaves and ple- 
beians, who were unconcerned in the event, could 
only gain by the indiſcriminate pillage; and the 
face of the city exhibited the ſtrange contraſt of 
ſtern cruelty, and diſſolute intemperance (110). 


Death of Forty days after this calamitous event, the ſub- 


Ricimer, 


Auguſt 20 


Ject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was deli 
vered, by a painful diſeaſe, from the tyrant Rici- 
mer, who bequeathed the command of his army 
: to 


(109) Nuper Anthemii et Ricimeris civili furore ſubverſa ef 
Gelaſius in Epiſt. ad Andromach, apud Baron. A. D. 496. No. 
42. Sigonius (tom. i. l. xiv, de Occidentali Imperio, p. 54% 
543.) and Mwatori (Annali d'Italia, tom. iv. p. 308, 3c9-) 
with the aid of a leſs imperfet MS, of the Hiftoria Miſcells, 
have illuſtrated this dark and bloody tranſact ion. f 

(110) Such had been the, ſæva ac deformis urbe totä facies, 
when Rome was aſſaulted and ſtormed by the troops of Veſpaſian 

ſee Tacit, Hiſt. ini. 82, $4.);z and every cauſe of miſchief had 

nce acquired much additional energy. The revolution of ages 
may briog round the ſame calamities z but ages may revolve, 
without producing a Tacitus to deſcribe them. ” 
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cipal actors in this great revolution, were remov- 


to his nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of 
the Burgundians. In the ſame year, all the prin- 
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ed from the ſtage; and the whole reign of Oly-and of 


brius, whoſe death does not betray any ſymptoms 
of violence, is included within the term of ſeven 


months. He left one daughter, the offspring of 


his marriage with Placidiay and the family of the 
great Theodoſius, tranſplanted from Spain to 
Conſtantinople, was propagated in the female 
line as far as the eighth generation (111). 


Whilſt the vacant throne of Italy was aban- Julius 


Olybrius, 
Oct, 23. 


doned to lawleſs Barbarians (112), the election of — 4 
z new colleague was ſeriouſly agitated in theemperors 


council of Leo, The empreſs Verina, ſtudiouset E 
to promote the greatneſs of her own family, had 
married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who — 


ſucceeded his uncle Marcellinus in the ſovereign- 
ty of Dalmatia, a more ſolid poſſeſſion than the 
title which he was perſuaded to accept, of Em- 
peror of the Weſt. But the meaſures of the 
Byzantine court were ſo languid and irreſolute, 
that many months elapſed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
deſtined ſucceſſor could ſhew himſelf, with a re- 
ſpectable force, to his Italian ſubjects. During 
that interval, Glycerius, an obſcure ſoldier, was 
inveſted with the purple by his patron Gundo- 
bald; but the Burgundian prince was unable, or 

O 2 unwilling, 


(111) See Ducange, Familiæ Byzantin. p. 74, 75» Areobin- 
dus, who appears to have married the niece of the emperor Juſti- 
man, was the eight deſcendant of the elder Theodoſius. , 
(112) The laſt revolutions of the Weſtern empire are faintly 
marked in Theophanes (p. 102.), Jordandes (c. 45. p. 679-), the 
Chronicle of Marcellinus, and the Fragments of an anonymous 
writer, publiſhed by Valeſius at the end of Ammianus (p. 716, 
117.). If Photius had not been ſo wretchedly conciſe, we ſhould 
derive much information from the contemporary hiltories of Mal- 


clus and Candidus, See his extracts, p. 172—179. 
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unwilling, to ſupport his nomination by a civil 
war: the purſuits of domeſtic ambition recalled 
him beyond the Alps (113), and his -client was 
permitted to exchange the Roman ſceptre for the 
biſhopric of Salona. After extinguiſhing ſuch a 
competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknowledy. 
ed by the ſenate, by the Italians, and by the pro- 
vincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, and military 
talents, were loudly celebrated; and thoſe who 
derived any private benefit from his government, 
announced, in p'ophetic ftrains, the reſtoration 
of the public felicity (114). Their hopes (if 
ſuch hopes had been entertained) were confound. 
ed within the term of a ſingle year; and the 
treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to the 
Viſigoths, is the only event of his ſhort and in- 
glorious reign. The moſt faithful ſubjects of 
Gaul were {acrificed, by the Italian emperor, to 
the hope of domeſtic ſecurity (115); but his re- 
poſe was ſoon invaded by a furious ſedition of the 
Barbarian confederates, who, under the com- 
mand of Oreſtes, their general, were in ful 
march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trembled 
at their approach; and, inſtead of placing a juſt 
confidence in the ſtrength of Ravenna, he haſtih 
eſcaped to his ſhips, and retired to his Dalmatian 

prin- 


(113) See Greg. Turon. I. ii. e. 28. in tom, ii, p. 175. Dubos, 
Hift. Critique, tom. i. p. 613. By the murder, or death, of hit 
two brothers, Gundobald acquired the ſole poſſeſſion of the king? 
dom of Burgundy, whoſe ruin was haſtened by their diſcord. 

(114) Julius Nepos armis pariter ſummus Auguſtus ac moribus, 
Sidonius, I. v. ep. 16. p. 146. Nepos had given to Ecdicius the 
title of Patrician, which Anthemius had promiſed, deceſſoris An- 
theme! fidem ablolvit, See l. vin. *. 7. p. 224. 

(115) Epiphanius was ſent ambaſſador ſrom Nepos to the Viß. 

oths, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the fines Imperii Italic 
(Ennce us in S rmond, tom. i. p- 1665—1669.)., His pathe'ic 
iſcourſe concealed the diſgraceful ſe 


ſecret, which ſoon excited tht 
J»# and bitter complaints of the biſhop of Clermont, 


repieſe 
Invade; 
(114 
ſe illi 
716, 
wat th 
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principality, on the oppoſite coaſt of the Hadria- 
tic. By this ſhameful abdication, he protracted 
his life about five years, in a very ambiguous 
ſtate, between an emperor and an exile, till he 
was aſſaſſinated at Salona by the ungrateful Gly- 
cerius, who was tranſlated, perhaps as the re- 
ward of his crime, to the archbithopric of Mi- 
Jan (116). 

The nations, who had aſſerted their independ- 
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The patri- 
c1'n Oreſ- 


ence after the death of Attila, were eſtabliſhed,;.s, A. D. 


by the right of poſſeſſion or conqueſt, in the475- 


boundleſs countries to the north of the Danube; 
or in the Roman provinces between the river and 
| the Alps. But th- braveſt of their youth enliſt- 
ed in the army of confederates, who formed the 
defence and the terror of Italy (117); and in this 
| promiſcuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, 
| the Scyrri, the Alam, the Turcilingi, and the 
Rugians, appear to have predominated. The ex- 
ample of theſe warriors was imitated by Oreſtes 
| (118), the fon of Tatullus, and the father of the 
aſt Roman emperor of the Weſt. Oreſtes, who 
has already been mentioned in this hiſtory, had 
never deſerted his country. His birth and for- 
tunes rendered him one of the moſt illuſtrious 
ſubjects of Pannonia, When that province was 
ceded to the Huns, he entered into the (ervice of 
Attila, 


(116) Malchus, apud Phot. p. 172. Ennod. Epigram. Ixxxii. 
in Sirmond Oper. tom. i. p. 1879. Some doubt may however be 
raiſed on the identity of the emperor and the archbiſhop. 

(115) Our know — of theſe mercenaries, who lubverted the 
Weltern empire, is derived from Procopius (de Bell. Goth.co, l. 
LC, i, p. zog.). The popular opinion, and the recent hiſtorians, 
repieſent Odoacer in the falſe light of a ffranger, ani . king, Who 
mvaded Italy with an army of foreigners, lus native tubjeRs, 

(118) Oreſtes, qui co tempore quando Attila ad Itaj1am venit, 
ſe uli junxit, et ejus notar:us factus fuerat. Anonyin. Valeſ. p. 
716. He is miltaken in the date; but we may credi: his aſfertion, 
wat the ſecretary of Attila was the father of Avguttulus, 
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Attila, his lawful ſovereign, obtained the office 

of his ſecretary, and was repeatedly ſent ambaſ 

ſador to Conſtantinople, to repreſent the perſoy, 

and ſignify the commands, of the imperious my 

narch, The death of that conqueror refſtorec 

him to his freedom; and Oreſtes might honour. 

ably refuſe either to follow the ſons of Attila int 

the Scythian deſert, or to obey the Oftrogoths, 

who had uſurped the dominion of Pannonia. H: 
preferred the ſervice of the Italian princes, th: 
ſucceſſors of Valentinian; and, as he poſſe 

the qualifications of courage, induſtry, and e. 
perience, he advanced with rapid ſteps in the mi. 

litary profeſſion, till he was elevated, by the fi. 

vour of Nepos himſelf, to the dignities of pat. 

cian, and maſter-general of the troops. Theis 

troops had been long accuſtomed to reverence th: 
character and authority of Oreſtes, who affect 

their manners, converſed with them in their ow: 
language, and was intimately connected vit 

their national chieftains, by long habits of famil: 

arity and friendſhip. At his ſolicitation they role 

in arms againſt the obſcure Greek, who preſumed 

to claim their obedience ; and when Oreftes, from 

ſome ſecret motive, declined the purple, they 
conſented, with the ſame facility, to acknowledge 

his ſon Auguſtulus, as the emperor of the Welt. 

By the abdication of Nepos, Oreſtes had nov 
Auguftu- attained the ſummit of his ambitious hots; but 
laſt empe- he ſoon diſcovered, before the end ot the fil 
— the year, that the leſſons of perjury and ingratitude, 
A. D. 4:6, Which a rebel muſt inculcate, will be retorte 
againſt himſelf; and that the precarious fovercig! 
of Italy was only permitted to chuſe, whether he 

would be the ſlave, or the victim, of his Barba- 
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rian mercenaries. The dangerous alliance 


theſe ſtrangers, had oppreſſed and inſulted. * 
| 4 1 
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| laſt remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At 
| each revolution, their pay and privileges were 
| augmented ; but their inſolence increaſed in a 
ſtill more extravagant degree; they en7ied the 
fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and 
| Africa, whoſe victorious arms had acquired an in- 
dependent and perpetual inheritance; and they 
| infiſted on their peremptoty demand, that a hu 
part of the lands of Italy ſhould be immediately 
| divided among them. Oreſtes, with a ſpirit, 
which, in another ſituation, might be entitled to 
our eſteem, choſe rather to encounter the rage of 
an armed multitude, than to ſubſcribe the ruin of 
an innocent people. He rejected the audacious 
demand ; and his refuſal was favourable to the 
ambition of Odoacer ; a boid Barbarian, who aſ- 
ſured his fellow-foldiers, that, if they dared to 
allociate under his command, they might ſoon 
extort the juſtice which had been denied to their 
dutiful petitions. From all the camps and garri- 
ſons of Italy, the confederates, actuated by the 
lame reſentment and the ſame hopes, impatiently 
L flocked to the ſtandard of this popular leader 
and the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed by 
the torrent, haſtily retreated to the ſtrong city of 
Pavia, the epiſcopal ſcat of the holy Epiphanites. 


Pavia was immediately beſieged, the fortifications. 


were ſtormed, the town was pillaged ; and al- 
though the biſhop might labour, with much zeal 
and ſome ſucceſs, to ſave the property of the 
church, and the chaſtity of female captives, the 
tumult could only be appeaſed by the execution 


of Oreſtes (119). His brother Paul was flain in 
an 


(119) See Ennodius (in Vit. Epiphan. Sirmond, tom. i. p. 
1669, 1670.). He adds weight to the narrative of Procopius, 
though we may doubt whether the devil actually contrived the 


lege of Pavia, to diltrels the biſhop and his flock, 
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an action near Ravenna; and the helpleſs Auguf 
tulus, who could no longer command the re(p-, 
was reduced to implore the clemency of Od- 
acer. 
Odoacer That ſucceſsful Barbarian was the ſon of Ede. 
king of con: who, in ſome remarkable tranſactions, par. 
_ ;® ticularly deſcribed in a preceding chapter, had 
—499, been the colleague of Oreſtes himſelf The he 
nour of an ambaſſador ſhould be exempt from 
ſuſpicion; and Edecon had liſtened to a conſpirac 
againſt the life of his ſovereign. But this appa- 
rent gwilt was expiated by his merit or repert- 
ance : his rank was eminent and conſpicuous ; he 
enjoyed the favour of Attila; and the troops un- 
der his command, who guarded, in their turn, 
the royal village, conſiſted of a tribe of Scyrt, 
his immediate and hereditary ſubjects. In the 
revolt of the nations, they ſtill adhered to the 
Huns ; and, more than twelve years afterward, 
the name of Edecon is honourably mentioned, 
in their unequal conteſt with the Oftrogoths; 
which was terminated, after two bloody battles, 
by the defeat and diſperſion of the Scyrri (120). 
Their gallant leader, who did not ſurvive this na- 
tional calamity, left two ſons, Onulf and Odoa- 
cer, to ſtruggle with adverſity, and to maintain 
as they might, by rapine or ſervice, the faithful 
followers of their exile. Onulf directed his to- 
wards Conſtantinople, where he ſullied, by the 
aſſaſſination of a generous benefactor, the fame 
which he had acquired in arins. His brother 
Odoacer 


(120) Jornandes, c. 53, $4. p. 692—695. M. de Buat (Hil 
des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. viii. p. 224—228,) has clearly 
explained the origin and adventures of Odoacer, I am almoſt in. 
clined to believe, that he was the ſame who pillaged Angers, and 


commanded a fleet of Saxon pirates on the ocean, Greg, Turon. 
J. . C. 18. in tom. TR P · 170. 
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O hacer led a wandering life among the Barbari- 
ns of Noricum, with a mind and a fortune ſuit- 
d to the moſt d-iperate adventures; and when 
te had fix d his choice, he pioufly viſited the cell 
of Severinus, the popular ſaint ot the country, 
to ſolicit his approbation 11d blethng, The low- 
nels of the door would not admit the lofty ſta- 
ture of Odoacer : he was obliged to ſtoop ; but 
in that humble attitude the ſaint could diicern the 
| \mptoms of his future greatneſs; and addrefling 
bim in a prophetic tone, “ Purſue” (ſaid he) 
* your deſign; proceed to Italy; you will ſoon 
* cat away this coarſe garment of ſkirs; and 
« your wealth will be adequate to the |iberality 
« of your mind (12.).“ The Barhanan, whoſe 
daring ſpirit accepted and ratified the prediction, 
vas admitted into the {ervice of the Weſtern em- 
| pire, and ſoon obtained an honourable rank in 
| the guards. His manners were gradually po- 
| liſhed, his military fill was improved, and the 
| confederates of Italy would not have elected him 
| for their general, unleſs the exploits of Odoacer 
had eſtabliſned a high opinion of his courage and 
capacity (122), Their military acclamations ſa- 
luted him with the title of king: but he abſtain- 
ed, during his whole reign, from the uſe of the 
purple and diadem (123), left he ſhould offend 

thoſe 


(121) Vade ad Italiam, vade viliſſimis nune pellibus coopertis : 
ſed multis cito plurima largirurus. Anonym. Valet. p. 717, He 
quotes the life of St. Severinus, which is extant, and contains 
much unknown and valuahle hittory; it was cempoſed by his 
diſciple Eugippins (A. D. 511.) thirty years after lus death, 
dee Tillemont, Mem. Eccief. tom. xvi. p. 168—1*1, 

(122) Theop!unes, who calis him a Goth, affirms, that he 
was educated, niricd (7gapiro;), in Italy, (p. r02.), and as 
this ſtrong exp ciſion vill not bear a literal interpretation, it 
muſt be explained by long lervice in the Imperial guards, 

(123) Nomen regis Odoacer aſſumpſt, cum tamen neque por 

| pul 
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thoſe princes, whoſe ſubjects, by their accidentz! 
mixture, had formed the victorious army, which 
time and policy might inſenſibly unite into a great 
nation. 
Extinction Royalty was familiar to the Barbarians, and 
9 the ſubmiſſive people of Italy was prepared 9 
5 obey, without a murmur, the authority which 
A. D. 476. he ſhould condeſcend to exerciſe as the vicegerent 
or A.D. of the emperor of the Weſt. But Odoacer had 
_w_ reſolved to aboliſh that uſeleſs and expenſive of. 
fice; and ſuch is the weight of antique prejudice, 
that it required ſome boldneſs and penetration to 
diſcover the extreme facility of the enterpriſc, 
The unfortunate Auguſtulus was made the in- 
ſtrument of his own diſgrace z he ſignified hi 
reſignation to the ſenate; and that aflembly, in 
their laſt act of obedience to a Roman prince, 
ſtill affected the ſpirit of freedom, and the forms 
of the conſtitution, An epiſtle was addreſſed, 
by their unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, 
the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of Leo; who had late- 
ly been reſtored, after a ſhort rebellion, to the By- 
zantine throne, They ſolemnly ** diſclaim the 
** neceſſity, or even the wiſh, of continuing any 
* longer the Imperial ſucceſhon in Italy; ſince, 
in their opinion, the majeſty of a ſole monarch 
is ſufficient to pervade and protect, at the ſame 
time, both the Eaſt and the Weſt. In ther 
*© own name, and in the name of the people, 
* they conſent that the ſeat of univerſal empire 
% ſhall be transferred from Rome to Conſtanti- 
* nople; and they baſely renounce the right of 
chuſing their maſter, the only veſtige that yet 


** remained of the authority which had given 
a „Haus 


pura nec regalibus uteretur inſignibus. Caſſiodor. in Chron, A. P. 
476. He leems to have aſſumed the abſtract title of a king, 


without applying it to any particular nation or country, 
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« Jaws to the world. The republic (they repeat 
« that name without a bluſh) might ſafely con- 
« fide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer; 
and they humbly requeſt, that the emperor 
« would inveſt him with the title of Patrician, 
« and the adminiſtration of the dioce/e of Italy.“ 
The deputies of the ſenate were received at Con- 
ſtantinople with ſome marks of diſpleaſure and 
indignation ; and when they were admitted to 
the audience of Zeno, he ſternly reproached them 
with their treatment of the two emperors, An- 
themius and Nepos, whom the Eaſt had ſucceſ- 
fvely granted to the prayers of Italy. © The 
* firſt” (continued he) “ you have murdered ; 
the ſecond you have expelled : but the ſecond 
« is ſtill alive, and whilſt he lives he is your lau- 
ful ſovereign.” But the prudent Zeno ſoon 
deſerted the hopeleſs cauſe of his abdicated col- 
league. His vanity was gratified by the title of 
ſole emperor, and by the ſtatues erected to his 
honour in the ſeveral quarters of Rome; he en- 
tertained a friendly, though ambiguous, corre- 
ſpondence with the patrician Odoacer ; and he 
gratefully accepted the Imperial enſigns, the ſa- 
cred ornaments of the throne and palace, which 
the Barbarian was not unwilling to remove from 
the ſight of the people (124). 


In the ſpace of twenty years ſince the death of Auguftu- 


Valentinian, nine emperors had ſucceſſively diſ- 
appeared; and the ſon of Oreſtes, a youth re- 


leaſt entitled to the notice of poſterity, if his 
reign, 


(124) Malchus, whoſe loſs excites our regret, has preſerved 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. 93.) this extraordinary embaſſy from the 
ſenate to Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. 717.), and the 
. Candidus (apud Phot. p. 176.), are likewiſe of 
iome vie, 


he Lucul- 
commended only by his beauty, would be the lan villa. 


. —_ . 
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reign, which was marked by the extinction of g. 
Roman empire in the Weſt, did not leave a g.. 
morable Era in the hiſtory of mankind (125 
The patrician Oreſtes had married the daughts 
of Count Romulus, of Petovio, in Noricum: 
the name of Auguſtus, notwithſtanding the j-,, 
louſy of power, was known at Aquileia as a fl. 
miliar ſurname; and the appellations of the tv, i 
&:cat founders, of the city, and, of the mona. um 


. 4 
chy, were thus ſtrangely united in the laft a * 
their ſucceſſors (126). The ſon of Oreſtes af. pie 
med and diſgraced the names of Romulus Augyl. o 
tus; but the firſt was corrupted into Momyllus, 1 
by the Greeks, and the ſecond has been changed _ 
by the Latins into the contemptible diminume WAR” * 
Auguſtulus. The life of this inoffenſive youth 83 
was ſpared by the generous clemency of Odos. an 
cer; who diſmiſſed him, with his whole family, 1 : 
from the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allow a 
ance at fix thouſand pieces of gold, and afſigne 
the caſtle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the 0 
place of his exile or retirement (127). As ſ re 
26 and tl 
und c 
(125) The preciſe year in which the Weſtern empire was er. 77 
tinguiſhed, is not poſitively aſcertained. The vulgar za e * 
A. D. 476, afpears to have the ſanction of authentic chronicles, make 
But the two dates aſſigned by Jornandes (c. 46. p. 680.), would i. 8 
delay that great event to the year 479 : and though M. de Buat CG 
has overlooked hi evidence, he produces (tom. viii, p. 261283. In 
many collateral circumſtances in ſupport of the ſame opinion. Q 
(126) See his medals in Ducange (Fam. Byzantin. p. 81), P, 
Priſcus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 56.), Maffei Oſſervazioni Letterari, ( 
tom, ii. p. 314.). We may allege a famous and fimilar cafe. Ile ave: 
meaneſt ſubjects of the Roman empire aſſumed the alluflrious name _ 
of Patricius, which, by the converſion of Ireland, has been com- they 
municated tv a whole nation, p. 5 
(127) Ingrediens autem Ravennam depoſuit Auguſtulum de (1 
regno, cujus infantiam miſertus conceſſit ei ſanguinem ; et quia mag 
puicher erat, tanem donavit ei reditum ſex millia ſolidos, et milit he e 
eum intra Campaniam cum parentibus ſuis libere vivere. Anonym. Luc 


Valel. p. 716. Jornandes ſays (c. 46. p. 680.), in Lucul:«'t 
Campaniæ caſtello exilii pozna damnavit. 
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the Romans breathed from the toils of the Pu- 
Lic war, they were attracted by the beauties and 
he pleaſures of Campania ; and the country- 
uſe of the elder Scipio at Liternum, exhibited 
, laſting model of their ruſtic ſimplicity (128). 
he delicious ſhores of the bay of Naples were 
crowded with villas; and Sylla applauded the 
aſterly ſkill of his rival, who had ſeated him- 
ef on the lofty promontory of Miſenum, that 
commands, on every fide, the ſea and land, 
2 far as the boundaries of the horizon (129). 
The villa of Marius was purchaſed, within a few 
years, by Lucullus, and the price had increaſed 
from two thouſand five hundred, to more than 
fourſcore thouſand, pounds ſterling (130). It 
was adorned by the new proprietor with Grecian 
us, and Aſiatic treaſures; and the houſes and 
rarders of Lucullus obtained a diſtinguiſhed rank 
In the liſt of Imperial palaces (131). When the 
Vandals became formidable to the ſea-coaſt, the 
Lucullan 


(113) See the eloquent declamation of Seneca (epiſt. Ixxxvi.), 
The philoſopher might have recollected, that all luxury is relative; 
and that the elder Scipio, whole manners were poliſhed by ſtudy 
ind converfation, was himſelf accuſed of that vice by his rudes 
tonlempor aries (Livy XXIX. 19. ). 

(129, Sylla, in the language of a ſoldier, praiſed his peritia 
eframetandi (Plin. Hiſt. 3 xviii. 7.) . Phedrus, who 
makes is ſhady walks (lata wiridia) the ſcene of an inſipid fable 
(u. §.), has thus deſcribed the fituation : 

Cle Tiber.us quam petens Neapolim, 

In Miſenenlem villam ven'ſſet ſuum; 

Qz monte ſummo putita Luculli manu 

Pioſpectat Siculum et profpicit Tuſcum mare. 

(130) From ſeven myttads anda half to two hundred and fif 
yrs of drachne. Yer even in the poſſeſſion of Marius, 18 
was luxurious retirement. The Romans derided his indolenct: 
they ſoon bewailed is activity. Sec Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii, 
9. 524. : 

(13t) Lucullus had other villas of equal, though various, 
maguificence, at Brice, Naplel, Tuiculum, &c. He boaſted that 
te changed his clunaie with the ſtorks aud cranes, Plutarch, iv 

„ WIN, il, P- 191. 
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Lucullan villa, on the promontory of Miſenum, Nee ſc 
gradually aſſumed the ſtrength and appellation if Mind 
a ſtrong caſtle, the obſcure retreat of the la 
emperor of the Weſt. About twenty years afte; 
that great revolution, it was converted into 1 
church and monaſtery, to receive the bones gf 
St. Severinus. They ſecurely repoſed, amid} 
the broken trophies of Cimbric and Armenian 
victories, till the beginning of the tenth century, 
when the fortifications, which might afford a dar- 
gerous ſhelter to the Saracens, were demoliſhe 
by the people of Naples (1 32). 

Odoacer was the firſt Barbarian who reigned in 
Italy, over a people, who had once aſſerted thei 
Juſt ſuperiority above thereſt of mankind, The di- 
grace of the Romans ſtill excites our reſpectful 
compaſſion, and we fondly ſympathiſe with the ina. 
ginary grief and indignation of their degenerate po- 
ſterity. But the calamities of Italy had gradually 
ſubdued the proud conſciouſneſs of freedom and 


glory. In the age of Roman virtue, the provin- T 
ces were ſubject to the arms, and the citizens v ligh 
the laws, of the republic; till thoſe laws were WWexal! 
ſubverted by civil diſcord, and both the city and by t 
the provinces became the ſervile property of a Wthou 
tyrant, The forms of the conſtitution, which ton: 
alleviated or diſguiſed their abject ſlavery, were Aſte 
aboliſhed by time and violence; the Italians a- Wired i 
ternately lamented the preſence or the abſence of nod 
the Nas 
but 1 
(132) Severinus died in Noricum, A. D. 482. Six years - ven 
ter war ds, his body, which ſcattered his miracles as it paſſed, wa- the | 
tranſported by his diſciples into Italy, The devotion of a Neapo- | 
litan lady invited the ſaint to the Lucullan villa, in the place ot lili: 
Augutitulus, who was probably no more, See Baronius (Annal. 
Eccleſ. A. D. 496. No. 50, 51.) and Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ 
tom. xvi. p. 178.—181.), from the original life by NN 
The narrative of the laſt migration of Severinus to Naples, “ my 
e 0 


likewiſe an authentic piece. 
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the ſovereigns, whom they deteſted or deſpiſed ; 1 
and the ſucceſſion of five centuries inflicted the oF 
arious evils of military licence, capricious deſ- 4 
rotiſm, and elaborate oppreſſion. During the 1 
me period, the Barbarians had emerged from 

obſcurity and contempt, and the warriors of | 
Germany and Scythia were introduced into the Ml 
vrovinces, as the ſervants, the allies, and at length 

the maſters, of the Romans, whom they inſulted 

or protected. The hatred of the people was ſup- 

peſſed by fear; they reſpected the ſpirit and | 
ſplendour of the martial chiefs who were inveſt- | 
ed with the honours of the empire; and the fate f 
of Rome had long depended on the ſword of | 
thoſe formidable ſtrangers. The ſtern Ricimer, 3 
who trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exerci- 4 
kd the power, without aſſuming the title, of a i} 
king; and the patient Romans were inſenſibly 
prepared to acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer 

and his Barbaric ſucceſſors, 

The King of Italy was not unworthy of the Character 
high ſtation to which his valuur and fortune had — 5 
exalted him: his ſavage manners were poliſhed A. D. 476 
by the habits of converſation ; and he reſpected, 490. 
though a conqueror and a Barbarian, the inſtitu- | | 
tions, and even the prejudices, of his ſubjects, | 
After an interval of ſeven years, Odoacer reſto- | 
red the conſulſhip of the Weſt. For himſelf, he j 
modeſtly, or proudly, declined an honour which | 
was ſtill accepted by the emperors of the Eaſt , 
but the curule chair was ſucceſſively filled by ele- 4 
yen of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators (133); and 
the liſt is adorned by the reſpectable name of Ba- I 
llius, whoſe virtues claimed the friendſhip and 
grateful 


— — —— — — 1 tt 
—- 


(133) The conſular Faſti may be found. in Pagi or Muratori. | 4 
The conſuls named by Odoacer, or perhaps by the Roman ſenate, 
Pear to have been acknowledged in the Eaſtern empire. 
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grateful applauſe of Sidonius, his client (130. 
The laws of the emperors were ſtrictly enforced 
and the civil adminiſtration of Italy was ſti'l ext. 
ciſed by the Prætorian prefect, and his ſubordi- 
nate officers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman 
magiſtrates the odious and oppreſſive taſk of cg. 
lecting the public revenue; but he reſerved fo 
himſelf the merit of ſeaſonable and popular in. 
dulgence (135). Like the reſt of the Barbaj;. 
ans, he had been inſtructed 1n the Arian hereſy, 
but he revered the monaſtic and epiſcopal ch- 
racers; and the filence of the Catholics atteſts 
the toleration which they enjoved. The peace 
of the city required the interpoſition of his pre. 
fect Baſilius, in the choice of a Roman ponuff: 
the decree which reſtrained the clergy from alicn- 
ating their lands, was ultimately deſigned for the 
benefit of the people, whoſe devotion would have 
been taxed to repair the dilapidations of the 
church (136). Italy was protected by the arms 
of its conqueror ; and its frontiers were reſpected 
by the Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, who 
had fo long inſulted the feeble race of "Theodor: 
us. Odoacer paſſed the Hadriatic, to chaſtiſe 
the aſſaſſins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire 
the maritime province of Dalmatia. He palled 

the 


(134) Sidonius Apollinaris (I. i. epiſt. 9. p. 22. edit, Sirmon) 
has compared the two leading ſenators of his time (A. D. 48. 
Gennadius Avienus, and Czcina Baſilius. To the former he at- 
ſigns the ſpecious, to the latter the ſolid, virtues of public and 
private life. A Baſilius junior, poſſibly his ſon, was conlu! i 
the year 480. 


(135) Epiphanius interceded for the people of Pavia ; and de 


king firſt granted an indulgence of five years, and afterwards fe- 
lieved them from the oppreſſion of Pelagius, te Pretorian piz* 
fect (Ennodius, in Vit. S. Epiphan. in Sirmond. Oper. tom. . P. 
1670, 1672.) 

(136) See Baronius, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 483. No, 10—15. 
Sixteen years afterwards, the irregular proceedings of Baſilius 
were condemned by pope Symmachus in a Roman ſynod. 
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the Alps, to reſcue the remains of Noricum 
from Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, 
who held his reſidence beyond the Danube. The 
king was vanquiſhed in battle, and led away pri- 
ſoner; a numerous colony of captives and ſub- 
jects was tranſplanted into Italy; and Rome, af- 
ter a long period of defeat and diſgrace, might 


| claim the triumph of her Barbarian maſter. (137). 


Notwithſtanding the prudence and ſucceſs jo nag ga 
ate o 


Italy, 


Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the ſad proſpect 
of miſery and deſolation. Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt 
in Italy; and it was a juſt ſubject of complaint, 
that the life of the Roman people depended on 
the accidents of the winds and waves (138). In 
the diviſion and the decline of the empire, the 
trbutary harveſts of Egypt and Africa were with- 
drawn ; the numbers of the inhabitants continu- 
ally diminiſhed with the means of ſubſiſtence ; 
and the country was exhauſted by the irretrieva- 
ble loſſes of war, famine (139), and peſtilence. 
St. Ambroſe has deplored the ruin of a populous 
diſtrict, which had been once adorned with the 
flouriſhing cities of Bologna, Modena, Regium, 

Vol. VI. P nd 


(137) The wars of Odoacer are conciſely mentioned by Paul 
the Deacon (de Geſt. Langobard. 1, i. c. 19. p. 757. Edit, Grot.), 
and in the two Chronicles of Caſſiodorius and Cutpinian, The 
life of St, Severinus, by Eugip.us, which the count de Buat 
(Hiſt. des Peuples, &c. tom. viii, c. i. 4. 8. 9.) has diligently 
udied, illuſtrates the ruin of Noricum and the Bavarian anti- 
quities, 

(138) Tacit. Annal. iii. 53. The Recherches ſur  Admini- 
ation des Terres chez les Romains (p. 351—361.) clearly ſtate 

the progreſs of internal decay. 
(139) A famine, which afflicted Italy at the time of the itrup- 
uon of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is eloquently deſcribed in 
prole and verſe, -by a French poet (Les Mois, tom. ii. p. 174. 
206. edit. in 1amo.). LI am ignorant from whence he derives his 
information; but I am well aſſured that ke relates tome facts iu 
compatible with the truth of hiſtory, 
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and Placentia (140). Pope Gelaſius was a ſub 
ject of Odoacer ; and he affirms, with ſtrong ex- 
aggeration, that in Emilia, Tuſcany, and the 
adjacent provinces, the human ſpecies was almoſt 
extirpated (141), The plebeians of Rome, who 
were fed by the hand of their maſter, periſhed 
or diſappeared, as ſoon as his liberality was ( 

preſſed ; the decline of the arts reduced the in- 
duſtrious mechanic to idleneſs and want; and the 
ſenators, who might ſupport with patience the 
ruin of their country, bewailed their private lo 
of wealth and luxury. One-third of thoſe amp: 
eſtates, to which the ruin of Italy 1s originally 
imputed (142), was extorted for the uſe of the 
conquerors. Injuries were aggravated by inſults, 
the ſenſe of actual ſufferings was embittered by 
the fear of more dreadful evils; and as new lande 
were allotted to new ſwarms of Barbarians, cach 
ſenator was apprehenſive leſt the arbitrary ſur- 
veyors ſhould zpproach his favourite villa, or his 
moſt profitable farm. The leaſt unfortunatc 
were thoſe who ſubmitted without a murmur 19 
the power which it was impoſſible to reſiſt. Since 
they deſired to live, they owed ſome gratitude to 
the tyrant who had ſpared their lives; and ſince 
he was the abſolute maſter of their fortunes, the 
portion which he leſt muſt be accepted as his pure 


and voluntary gift (143). The diſtreſs of ltaly 


Was 


(140) See the xxxixth epiſtle of St. Ambroſe, as it is quoted 
by Mwatori, topra le Antichita Italiane, tom. i, Diſſert. xx! p 
354- 5 

(141) Emilia, Tuſcia, ceterzque provinciæ in quibus home 
num prope nullus exſiſtit. Gelahus, Epiſt. ad Andromachum, 
ap. Buonium, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 496. No. 36. 


(142) Verumque confiteatibus, latifundia perdice:e Italiam. 
Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xviii. 5 


4 * - 
(143) Such are the topics of conſolation, or rather of paticnce, 
which Cicero (ad Familiares, I. ix, epilt, 17.) ſuggeſts io * me - 
X * 
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was mitigated by the prudence and humanity of 
Odoacer, who had bound himſelf, at the price of 
his elevation, to ſatisfy the demands of a licenti- 
ous and turbulent multitude. The kings of the 
Barbarians were frequently reſiſted, depoſed, or 
murdered, by their native ſubjects; and the va- 
nous bands of Italian mercenaries, who aſſociated 
under the ſtandard of an elective general, claim- 
ed a larger privilege of freedom and rapine. A 
monarchy deſtitute of national union, and here- 
ditary night, haſtened to its diſſolution, After a 
rcign of fourteen years, Odoacer was oppreſſed 
by the ſuperior genius of Theodoric, king of the 
Oſtrogoths; a hero alike excellent in the arts of 
war and of government, who reſtored an age of 
peace and proſperity, and whoſe name ſtill ex- 
cites and deſerves the attention of mankind, 


P 2 HA 


Papicius Pætus, under the military deſpotiſm of Cſar. The ar- 
zument, however, of © vivere pulcherrimum duxi,” is more fore 
bly addreſſed to a Roman philoſopher, who poſſeſſed the tree al- 
ticnative of life or death, 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Origin, Progveſs, and Effects of the Mona. 
Life.— Converſion of the Barbarians to Crit. 
anity and Arianiſin. Perſecution of the Van! 
in Africa, Extinction of Arianiſm among 11. 
Barbarians, 


HE indiſſoluble connection of civil and ec. 
cleſiaſtical affairs, has compelled, and cg. 
couraged, me to relate the progreſs, the perſecy- 
tions, the eſtabliſhment, the diviſions, the final 
triumph, and the gradual corruption of Chriſtia- 
nity. I have purpoſely delayed the confideratior 
of two religious events, intereſting in the ſtd; 
of human nature, and important in the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. I. The inſtits- 
tion of the monaftic life (1); and, II. The cos. 
verſion of the northern Barbarians. 
I. Profperity and peace introduced the diſtinc- 
MONAS tion of the Þulgar and the Acetic Chriltians (2). 
Orizin of The loſs and imperfect practice of religion fat!- 
the monks. fied the conſcience of the multitude, The prince? 
or magiſtrate, the ſoldier or merchant, — 
theit 


T. Tur 


(1) The origin of the monaſtic inſtitution has been lahoriouly 
diſcuſſed by Thomatin (Diſcipiine de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 1415” 
1425.) and Helyot (Hist. des Ordres Monaſtiques, tom. 1. b. / 
—66.). Theſe authors are very learned and tolerably honeſt, and 
their difference of opinion ſhews the ſubje& in its full extent. ? 
the cautious Pratsſtant, who diſtruſts any popiſh guides, may con 
ſult the ſeventh book of Bingham's Chi ſtian Antiquities. ' 

(2) Sce Euſch. Demonſtrat. Evangel. (I. i. p. 20, 41. ein. 
Griec. Rob. Stephani, Paris, 1545.) In his Ecclehift ic il Hill eo 
ry, publiſhed twelve years after the Demonſt! ation, Euſebius , 
c. 17.) aſſerts the Ch. ſtianity of the Therapeutæ; but he Pe, 
4gnorant, that a ſimilar inſtitution was actually revived in ERA 
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their fervent zeal, and implicit faith, with the 
exerciſe of their profeſſion, the purſuit of their 
ntereſt, and the indulgence of their paſſions :; but 
the Aſcetics who obeyed and abuſed the rigid 
precepts of the goſpel, were inſpired by the ſa- 
rage enthuſiaſm, which repreſents man as a cri- 
minal, and God as a tyrant, They ſeriouſly re- 
nounced the buſineſs, and the pleaſures, of the 
ge; abjured the uſe of wine, of fleſh, and of 
marriage; chaſtiſed their body, mortified their 
affections, and embraced a life of miſery, as the 
price of eternal happineſs. In the reign of Con- 
ſantine, the Aſcetics fled from a profane and de- 
generate world, to perpetual ſolitude, or religt- 
ous ſociety, Like the firſt Chriſtians of Jeruta- 
Em (3), they reſigned the uſe, or the property, 
o their temporal poſſeſſions; eſtabliſhed regular 
communities of the ſame ſex, and a fimilar dif- 
poſition 3 and aſſumed the names of Hermis, 
Ihnks, and Anachorets, expreſſive of their lone— 
retreat in a natural or artificial deſert. They 
ſon acquired the reſpect of the world, which 
they deſpiſed ; and the loudeſt applauſe was be- 
towed on this Divine PaiLosoPHY (4), which 
ſurpaſſed, without the aid of ſcience or reaſon, 
the laborious virtues of the Grecian ſchools, Thie 
monks might indeed contend with the Stoics, in 

che 


3) Caſſian (Collat. xviii. 5.) claims this origin for the inſlitu- 
ton of the Cænobites, which gradually decayed till it was reſtored 
dy Antony and his diſciples, 

(4) NPiNywraTY yap Th Xgnpe ©; af, inbeoa mers Os 
aur OiooePrs, Theſe are the tx pieſli se words of Sozomen, 
who copiouſly and agreeably deſcribes (i, i. c. 12, 13, 14.) the 
eigin and progreſs of this monkiſh philoſophy (tee Suicer, 
Thefaur, Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 1441.) Some modern wiiters, Lip- 
bus (tom. iv. p. 448. Manuduct. ad Philoſ. Stoic, in. 13.), and 
Li Mothe le Vayer (tom. ix. de la Vertii des Payens, p. 228— 
162.), have compared the Carmelites to the Pythagorcans, and 
lie Cynics to the Capucins, 
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the contempt of fortune, of pain, and of death 
the Pythagorean ſilence and ſubmiſſion were fe- 
vived in their ſervile diſcipline ; and they diſdain- 
ed, as firmly as the Cynics themſelves, all the 
forms and decencies of civil fociety. But the 
votaries of this Divine Philoſophy aſpired to imi- 
tate a purer and more perfect model. They tro 
in the footſteps of the prophets, who had retired 
to the deſert (5); and they reſtored the devou: 
and contemplative life, which had been inſtituted 
by the Eſſenians, in Paleſtine and Egypt. The 
philoſophic eye of Pliny had ſurveyed with aſſo- 
niſhment a ſolitary people, who dwelt amor 
the palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who ſubſifl:d 
without money, who were propagated without 
women; and who derived from the diſguſt and 
repentance of mankind, a perpetual ſupply of 
voluntary aſſociates (6), 


Antony Egypt, the fruitful parent of ſuperſtition, a. 


_— forded the firſt example of the monaſtic ite 
Fgypty Anton) 
A. D. zog. 


(5) The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular ſuccefſicn, 
from the prophet Elijah (ſee the Theſes of Beziers, A. D. 16%: 
in Bayle's Nouvelles de Ja Republique des Lettres, Ocuvres, tom, 
1. p. 82, &c. and the prolix irony of the Ordres Monaltiques, 
an anonymous work, tom. i. p. 1—433. Berlin, 1751.) . Rome 
and the inquiſition of Spain, ſilenced the profane criticitm of tl 
Jeſuits of Flanders (Helyot, Hiſt. des Ordies Monaftiques, ton 
1. p. 282—300.), and the ſtatue of Elijah, the Carmelite, las 
been erected in the church of St. Peter (Voyages du P. Labity 
tom. iii. p. 87.), 

(6) Plin, Hiſt. Natur. v. 15. Gens ſola, et in toto orbe prate 
ceteras mira, fine ulla femini, omni venere abdicatà, fine pecun d 
ſocia palmarum; Ita per ſeculorum millia (incredibile did 
gens æterna eſt in qua nemo naſcitur. Tam fœcunda illis aliorun 
vite pœnitentia elt, He places them juſt beyond the noxious i 
fluence of the lake, and names Engaddi and Maſada as the nears 
towns. The Laura, and monaſtery of St. 'Sabas, could net 
far diſtant from this place. See Reland. Paleſtin. tom. i. p. 255 
tom. ii. p. 763. 874. 880. 890. 2 
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Antony (7), an illiterate (8) youth of the lower 
parts of Thebais, diſtributed his patrimony (9), 
deſerted his family and native home, and exe- 
cuted his monaſtic penance with original and 
intrepid fanaticiſm. After a long and pain- 
ful noviciate, among the tombs, and in a 
ruined tower, he boldly advanced into the 
deſert three days journey to the eaſtward of 
the Nile; diſcovered a lonely ſpot, which pol- 
ſeſſed the advantages of ſhade and water, and 
fixed his laſt reſidence on mount Colzim near the 
Red Sea; where an ancient monaſtery {till pre- 
ſerves the name and memory of the faint (10). 
The curious devotion of the Chriſtians purſued 
him to the deſert; and when he was obliged to 
appear at Alexandria, in the face of mankind, 
he ſupported his fame with diſcretion and dignity. 
He enjoyed the friendſhip of Athanaſius, whoſe 
doctrine he approved; and the Egyptian pcaſant 

reſpect- 


) See Athanaſ. Op. tom. ii. p. 450 — of. and the Vit. Pa- 
trum, p. 26—74. with Rotweyde's Annotations, The former is 
the Greek original; the latter, a very ancimt Latin verſion by 
Evagrius, the friend of St. Jerom. 

8) Trauuars H INT 2X VVETYETO, Athanaſ. tom. ii. in 
Va. S. Anton. p. 452.; and the affertion & his total ignorance 
das been received by many of the ancients and moderns. But 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. $66.) thews, by ſome pro- 
dable arguments, that Antony could read aid wrie in the Coptic 
d.s native tongue; and that he was only aftianyer to the Greek 
btters, The philoſopher Synelius (p. 5x) acknowledges, that 
te natural genius of Antony did not requie the aid of learning. 

(9) Arure autem erant ei trecentæ utxres, et valde optime 
(Vit, Patr. I. i, p. 36.) If the Arura be a tquare meature of an 
bundred Egyptian cubits (Rolweyde, Onomaſticon ad Vit. Pa- 
num, p. 1014, 1015.) ; and the Egyptian cubit of all ages be 
equal to twenty-two Engliſh inchis (Greaves, vol. i. p. 233.) 
te arura will conſiſt of about thre quarters of an Engl:th acre, 
(10) The deſcription of the maaltery is given by J rom (on. 
* b. 248, 249. in Vit. Hilarion), and the P. S.card (Miſſions de 

vant, tom. v. p. I22— 200.) . Their accounts cannot always 
be reconciled ; the Father paintedfrom his fancy, and the J<tur 
om his experience. 
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reſpectfully declined a reſpectful invitation ſrom 


arch (for Antony attained the age of one hun. 
dred and five years) beheld the numerous proge- 
ny which had been formed by his example and 
his leſſons. The prolific colonies of monks tn. 
tiplied with rapid increaſe on the ſands of T jb, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the citics af 
the Nile. To the ſouth of Alexandria, the mour. 
tain, and adjacent deſert, of Nitria, was peo- 
pled by five thouſand anachorets ; and the in. 
veller may ſtill inveſtigate the ruins of fifty mo- 
naſteries, which were planted in that barren ſol, 
by the diſciples of Antony (11). In the Upper 
Thebais, the vacant Iſland of Tabenne (12) was 
occupied by Pachomius, and fourteen hundred 
of his brethren. That holy abbot ſucceſitvey 
founded nine monaſteries of men, and one c 
women; and the feſtival of Eaſter ſometimes 
collected fifty thouſand religious perſons, who 
followed his angelic rule of diſcipline (13). The 
ſtately and populous city of Oxyrinchus, the ent 
of Chriſtian onhodoxy, had devoted the temples, 
the public edfices, and even the ramparts, 10 
pious and chartable uſes; and the biſhop, * 

mig [ 


(11) Jerom, tom. i. p. 146. ad Euſtochium. Hiſt. Lauſiac. e. 
5. in Vit, Patrum, p 712. The P. Sicard (Miſſions du Levar!, 
tom. ii. p. 29—79.)viſited, and has deſcribed, this deſert, wh! 
now contains four nynaſteries, and twenty or thirty monks. des 
D'Anville, Deſcriptbn de Egypte, p. 74. 

(12) Babenne is « ſmall.iſland in the Nile, in the dioceſe cf 
Tentyra or Dendera, between the modern town of Girge and the 
ruins of ancient Thebes (D'Anville, p- 194.). M. de Tillemont 
doubts whether it was an iſle but I may conclude, from his owl 
facts, that the primitive nam was afterwards transferred to de 
rw”: monaſtery of Bau or Paau (Mem, Eccleſ. tom. vil. p. 6 

(13) See in the Codex Regularum (publiſhed by Lucas Holle. 
mus, Rome, 1661.) a preface of St. Jerom to his Latin verhon © 
the Rule of Pachomius, tom. i. p. 61, 
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might preach in twelve churches, computed ten 
thouſand females, and twenty thouſand males, of 
the monaſtic profeſſion (14). The Egyptians, who 
oloried in this marvellous revolution, were diſ- 
poſed to hope, and to believe, that the number 
of the monks was equal to the remainder of the 
people (15) 3 and poſterity might repeat the ſay- 
ing, which had formerly been applied to the ſa- 
cred animals of the ſame country, That, in 
Egypt, it was leſs difficult to find a god, than a 
man. 
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Athanaſius introduced into Rome the know- Propaga- 
edge and practice of the monaſtic life; and a tion of the 


ſchool of this new philoſophy was opened by the 


monaſtic 
lite at 


diſciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri-Rome, 


mate to the holy threſhold of the Vatican. The A- P. 541. 


ſtrange and ſavage appearance of theſe Egyptians 
excited, at firſt, horror and contempt, and, at 
length, applauſe and zealous imitation. The ſe- 
nators, and more eſpecially the matrons, tranſ- 
formed their palaces and villas into religious 
houſes; and the narrow inſtitution of / Veſtals, 
was eclipſed by the frequent monaſteries, which 
were ſeated on the ruins of ancient temples, and 
in the midſt of the Roman Forum (16). In— 
tamed by the example of Antony, a Syrian 

youth, 


(14) Rufin, e. 5. in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He calls it, civitas 
ampla valde et populoſa, and reckons twelve churches, Straho 
(L. xvii. p. 1166.), and Ammianus (xxii, 15) have nfade howou- 
table mention of Oxyrinchus, whole inhabitants adored a ſmall 
fiſh in a magnificent temple. 

(is) Quanti populi habentur in urbibus, tanta pene habentur 
in deſertis multitudines monachorum. Rufin. c. 7 in Vit. Pa- 
trum, p. 461. He congratulates the fortunate change. 

(416) The introduction of the monallic life into Rome and Italy, 
is occaſionally mentioned by Jerom (tom. i. p. 119, 120. 199.) 
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Hilarion in youth, whoſe name was Hilarion (17), fixed hi; 
2 dreary abode on a ſandy beach, between the (:; 
D. 328. . 

and a moraſs, about ſeven mi'es from Gaza, The 

auſtere penance, in which he perſiſted forty-eight 

years, diffuſed a ſimilar enthuſiaſm ; and the 

holy man was followed by a train of two or thre« 
thouſand anachorets, whenever he viſited the |». 
numerable monaſteries of Paleſtine. The fame 

Baſilin of Baſil (18) is immortal in the monaſtic hiſte;; 
Pontus, of the Eaſt. With a mind, that had taſted ths 
A. P. zoo. ſearning and eloquence of Athens; with an am. 
earning and eloquence of Athens; with an am 

bition, ſcarcely to be ſatisficd by the archbiſhop. 

ric of Cæſarea, Paſil retired to a ſavage ſolitude 

in Pontus; and deigned, for a while, to cir; 

laws to the ſpiritual colonies which he profulr'y 
ſcattered along the coaſt of the Black Sea. |: 

Martin in the Weſt, Martin of Tours (19), a ſoldier, a 
Gul, hermit, a biſhop, and a faint, eſtabliſhed th: 
A. D. 370. monaſteries of Gaul; two thouſand of his dil. 
ples followed him to the grave; and his eloqun! 
hiſtorian challenges the deſerts of Thebais, 
produce, in a more favourable climate, a chum 

pion of equal virtue. The progreſs of th: 
monks was not lets rapid, or univerſal, than th. 

of Chriſtianity itfelf, Every province, aid, 2t 

| W 


Jan 


(17) See the Life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom (tom i. p. 24 
252.). The ſtories of Paul, Hilarion, and Malchus, by the (4: 
author, are admirably told; and the only defect of theſe pa 
compoſitions is the want of truth and common ſenſe, 

(18) His original retreat was in a ſmal! village on the bags, 
of the Iiis, not far from Neo- Cæſarea. The ten or twelve year 
of his monaſtic life were diſturbed by long and frequent avocativn*. 
Some critics have diſputed the authenticity of his Aſcetic ruies; 
Hut the external evidence is weighty, and they can on'y prove, 
that it is the work of a 1cal or affected enthuſiaſt. See Tt 
mont, Mem. Eccleſ, tom. ix, p. 636—644., Helyot, Hitt, des 
Ordres Monaſtiques, tom. i. p. 175—181, 

(19) Sce his Life, and the Three Dialogues by Sulp'civs Sent: 
rus, who aſſerts (Dialog. i. 16.), that the bookſellers of Rome 
were delighted with the quick and ready ſale of his popular wo! k. 
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|, every city, of the empire, was filled with 
their increaſing multitudes; and the bleak and 
darren iſles, from Lerins to Lipari, that ariſe out 
of the Tuſcan ſea, were choſen by the anacho- 
rets, for the place of their voluntary exile. An 
ealy and perpetual intercourſe by ſea and land 
connected the provinces of the Roman world 
aud the life of Hilarion diſplays the facility with 
which an indigent hermit of Paleſtine might tra- 
verſe Egypt, embark for Sicily, eſcape to Epirus, 
and finally ſettle in the iſland of Cyprus (20). 
The Latin Chriſtians embraced the religious in— 
ſitutions of Rome. The pilgrims, who viſited 
ſeruſalem, eagerly copied, in the moſt diſtant 
climates of the earth, the faithful model of the 
| monaſtic life, The diſciples of Antony ſpread 
themſcives beyond the tropic over the Chriſtian 
empire of Ethiopia (21). The monaſtery of 
Binchor (22), in Flintſhire, which contained 
above two thouſand brethren, diſperſed a nume- 
tous colony among the Barbarians of Ircland 
(23); and Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was 
planted by the Iriſh monks, diffuſed over the 

northern 


(20) When Hilarion failed from Pirztonium to Cape Pachy- 
bus, he offered to pay his paſſage with a book of the Goſpels, 
Poſthumian, a Gallic monk, who had viſited Egypt, found a 
merchant-ſhip bound from Alexandria to Marſeilles, and perform- 
ed the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. 1.). Atha- 
nauus, who addreſſed his Lite of St. Antony to the foreign monks, 
was obliged to haſten the compoſition, that it might be ready tor 
the failing of the fleets (tom. 1. p. 451.) 

(21) See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126.), Ailemanni, Bibliot, Orient, 
em. v. p. 92. p. 857—919. and Geddes, Church Hiſtory of 
Athiopia, p. 29, 30, 31. The Habyſlinian monks adhere very 
ltiiftly to the primitive inſtitution, 

(22) Camden's Britannia, vol. i. p. 666, 667. 

(23) All that learning can extract from the rubbiſh of the dark 
dcs 15 copiouſly ſtated by archbiſhop Uſher, in his Britannica um 
Lecleſliarum Autiquitates, cap. xvi. p. 425—503» 
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northern regions a doubtful ray of ſcience arg 
ſuperſtition (24). 

Theſe unhappy exiles from ſocial life, were 
impelled by the dark and implacable genius of (4. 
perſtition. Their mutual reſolution was (4p. 
ported by the example of millions, of either (++, 
of every age, and of every rank; and each pu- 
ſelyte, who entered the gates of a monaſtery, 
was perſuaded, that he trod the ſteep and thorry 
path of eternal happineſs (25). But the oPperati« 
on of theſe religious motives was variouſly deter. 
mined by the temper and ſituation of manh;i:d, 
Reaſon might ſubdue, or paſſion might ſuſpend, 
their influence: but they acted moſt forcibly © 
the infirm minds of children and females ; th: 
were ſtrengthened by ſecret remorſe, or accident. 
al misſortune; and they might derive ſome aid 
from the temporal conſiderations of vanity orn. 
tereſt, It was naturally ſuppoſed, that the pious 
and humble monks, who had renounced the 
world, to accompliſh the work of their ſalvation, 
were the beſt qualified for the ſpiritual govern- 


ment 


(24) This ſmall, though not barren, ſpot, Tona, Hy, or Co- 
lumbkill, only two miles in length, and one mile in breadil, hes 
been diſtinguiſhed, 1. By the monaſtery of St, Columba, founded 
A. D. 566; whoſe abbot exerciſed an extraordinary juri{{/ct'on 
over the biſhops of Caledonia. 2. By a claſſic library, Wi . 
forded ſome hopes of an entire Livy ; and, 3. By the tombs cf 
fixty kings, Scots, Iriſh, and Norwegians ; who repoſed in h 

round, See Uſher (Cp. 311, 360—370.), and Buchanan (Rss. 
cot. J. ii. p. 15. edit. Ruddiman). | 

(25) Chryſoſtom (in the firſt tome of the Benedictine edition) 
has conſecrated three books to the praiſe and defence of the mo- 
naſtic life, He is encouraged by the example of the ark, to pic- 
ſume, that none but the ele& (the monks) can poſſibly be (ave! 
(J. i. p. 55, 56.). Elſewhere indeed he becomes more merciful 
(I. iii. p. $3, $4.), and allows different degrees of glory like the 

In his lively compariſon of a king and 1 
monk (I. iii. p. 116—121), he ſuppoſes (what is hardly t), 
that the king will be more ſparingly rewarded, and more 11g * 
ouſly puniſhed, 
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ment of the Chriſtians. The reluctant hermit 
was torn from his cell, and ſeated, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, on the epiſcopal 
throne : the monaſteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and 
of the Eaſt, ſupplied a regular ſucceſſion of ſaints 
and biſhops ; and ambition ſoon diſcovered the 
ſecret road which led to the poſſeſſion of wealth 
and honours (26). The popular monks, whoſe 
reputation was connected with the fame and ſuc- 
ceſs of the order, aſſiduouſly laboured to multi- 
ply the number of their fellow-captives. They 
minuated themſelves into noble and opulent fa- 
milies ; and the ſpecious arts of flattery and ſe- 
duction were employed to ſecure thoſe proſelytes, 
who might beſtow wealth or dignity on the mo- 
naſtic profeſſion. The indignant father bewailed 
the loſs, perhaps of an only ton (27); the credu- 
bus maid was betrayed by vanity to violate the 
laws of nature; and the matron aſpired to ima- 
ginary perfection, by renouncing the virtues of 
domeſtic life. Paula yielded to the perſuaſive 
eloquence of Jerom (28); and the profane title 
of mother-in-law of God (29), tempted that il- 

Iuftrious 


(26) Thomaſin (Diſcipline de l'Egliſe, tom. i. p. 14461459), 
ind Mabillon (Oeuvres Poſthumes, tom. 1. p. 115—15c3,.), The 
monks weie gradually adopted as a put ot the ecclchaitical hiz- 
rarchy, : 

(27) Dr. Middleton (vol, „ P- 1 10.) übe, uly cenfures the CON & 
uct and writinos of Chryfoltom, one of the mot eloquent and 
lucceſsfu! advocates for the monaſtic life. 

(28) Jerom's devour ladies form a very conſiderable partion ct 
us works z the particular treatiſe, which ns ſtyles the Enitaph of 
Paula (tom. i. p. 1659— 192), is an en borate and extravagant 
panegyric. The cxosdium 1s mdicuytoutly turgid: „ It all the 
* members of my body Mete changed into tongues, and if all 
* my liusbs retounded with a human voice, yet ihuuld 1 be inca- 
** pable, &c. 

(29) Socrus Dei eſſe cœpiſti (Jerom. tom. i. p. 139. ad Euſto- 
chium), Rufinus (in IIieronym. Op. tom. iv. p. 223.), who was 
jultly ſcandalited, aſcs his advertary, From what Pagan poet he 
had ſtolen an expreſſion fo impious and ablurd ? 
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luſtrious widow, to conſecrate the virginity «; 
her daughter Euſtochium, By the advice, and 
in the company, of her ſpiritual guide, Payl; 
abandoned Rome and her infant ſon ; retired t5 
the holy village of Bethlem ; founded an hoſpi. 
tal and four monaſteries ; and acquired, by her 
alms and penance, an eminent and conſpicuouy 
ſtation in the catholic church. Such rare and i. 
Iuſtrious penitents were celebrated as the glory 
and example of their age; but the monaſterjzs 
were filled by a crowd of obſcure and abject ple. 
beians (30), who gained in the cloyſter much 
more than they had ſacrificed in the world. Pes. 
fants, ſlaves, and mechanics, might eſcape from 
poverty and contempt, to a ſafe and honoutahle 
profeſſion ; whoſe apparent hardſhips were mit. 
gated by cuſtom, by popular applauſe, and by 
the ſecret relaxation of diſcipline (31). Theſub- 
jects of Rome, whoſe perſons and fortunes were 
made reſponſible for unequal and exorbitant tri- 
butes, retired from the oppreſſion of the Imperial 
government; and the puſillanimous youth pre- 
ferred the penance of a monaſtic, to the dangers 
of a military, life. The affrighted provincials, 
of every rank, who fled before the Barbarians, 
found ſhelter and ſubſiſtence ; whole legions were 

buricd 


(30) Nunc autem veniunt plerumgue ad hanc profeſſionem ſer- 
vitutis Dei, et ex conditione ſervili, vel etiam liberati, vel proptet 
hoc a Dominis liberati five liberandi; et ex vita ruſticana, « 
opihcum exercitatione, et plebeio labore. Auguſtin, de Oper. Mo- 
nach. c. 22, ap. Thomaſſin. Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom, in. p. 
1095. The Egyptian, who blamed Arſenius, owned that he led 
a more comfortable life as a monk, than as a ſhepherd. See Til/e- 
mont, Mem. Ecclel. tom. xiv. p. 679. 

(31) A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10.) 
who lodged at Cadiz in a convent of his brethren, ſoon under» 
ſtood, that their repoſe was never interrupted by nocturnal devo- 
tion; quoiqu'on ne laiſſe pas de ſonner pour Vedification di 
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buried in theſe religious ſanctuaries; and the 
ame cauſe, which relieved the diſtreſs of indivi- 
guals, impaired the ſtrength and fortitude of the 


empire (31 ). 


fant fanatic was threatened with the eternal ven- 
ezance of the God whom he deſerted : but the 
tors of the monaſtery were ſtill open for re- 
pntance, Thoſe monks, whoſe conſcience was 
fortified by reaſon or paſſion, were at liberty to 
eſume the character of men and citizens; and 
wen the ſpouſes of Chriſt might accept the legal 
embraces of an earthly lover (33). The exam- 
des of ſcandal, and the progreſs of ſuperſtition, 
ſuggeſted the propriety of more forcible reſtraints, 
Alter a ſufficient trial, the fidelity of the novice 
was ſecured by a folemn and perpetual vow ; and 
tis irrevocable engagement was ratified by the 
kus of the church and ſtate, A guilty fugitive 
vas purſued, arreſted, and reſtored to his per- 
ptual priſon ; and the interpoſition of the ma- 
oſtrate oppreſſed the freedom and merit, which 

had 


(31) See a very ſenſible preface of Lucas Holſtenius to the Co- 
lx Regularum, The emperors attempted to ſupport the obliga- 
ton of public and private duties; but the feeble dykes were 
wept away by the torrent of ſuperſtition ; and Juſtinian ſurpaſſ-d 
tir moſt ſanguine wiſhes of the monks (Thomaſſin, tom. i. p. 
1792-1799. and Bingham, I. vii. c. 3. p. 253.) 

(32) The monaltic inſtitutions, particularly thoſe of Egypt, 

about the year 400, are deſcribed by tour curious and devout tra— 
ils; Rufinus (Vit. Patrum, I. ii, iti, p. 424—5$36.), Poſthu- 
man (Sulp, Sever. Dialog. i), Palladius (Hiſt. Luſiac. in Vit. 
Trum, p. 709 —863.), and Caſſian (ſee in tom. vii. Bibliothec. 
Mix. Patrum, his four firſt books of Inſtitutes, and the twenty- 
four Collations or Conferences). 
(33) The example of Malchus (Jerom. tom. i. p. 256.), and 
tue deſign of Caſſian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1.) are in- 
contellable proofs of their freedom ; which is elegantly deſcribed 
by Eraſmus in his Life of St. Jerom, Set Chardon, Hiſt, des Sa- 
eicmens, tom, vi. p. 27 9—3099s 
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The monaſtic profeſſion of the ancients (32) Obedience 


was an act of voluntary devotion. The incon-of => 
monxs, 
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had alleviated, in ſome degree, the abject ſlavery 
of the monaſtic diſcipline (34). The ations g 
a monk, his words, and even his thoughts, were 
determined by an inflexible rule (35), or a capri 
cious ſuperior :; the ſlighteſt offences were +. 
rected by diſgrace or confinement, extraordinary 
faſts or bloody flagellation ; and diſobedicnce 
murmur, or delay, were ranked in the catalocys 
of the moſt heinous ſins (36). A blind ſubmif. 
on to the commands of the abbot, however 4b. 
ſurd, or even criminal, they might ſeem, wa 
the ruling principle, the firſt virtue of the Eg. 
tian mops; and their patience was frequent|y q. 


erciſed by the moſt extravagant trials. They wer Sul 
directed to remove an enormous rock; afſdu. the 
ouſly to water a barren ſtaff, that was planted h their 
the ground, till, at the end of three ycors, i from 
ſhould vegetate and bloſſom like a tree; to vw; primi 
into a fiery furnace; or to caſt their infant itte have 
deep pond : and ſeveral ſaints, or madmer, f The 
bech all ide 
his di 
(34) See the Laws of Juſtinian (Novel. cxxiii, No. 42 nd dreſs 
of Lewis the Pious (in the Hiſtorians of France, ton Y The | 
427.), and the actual juriſprudence of France, in Deniſſa!' D 
ciſions, &c. tom. iv. p. 885, &c, the cl 
(35) The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by B94 ſumec 
Anianinus, the reformer of the monks in the beginning Vo 
ninth century, and publiſhed in the ſeventeenth, by Lucas 10 
nius, contains thirty different rules for men ani Nomen. 0! 
theſe, ſeven were compoſed in Egypt, one in the EH, one in . 37 
padocia, one in Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight laut. 
Gaul, or France, and one in England. | ® entia 
(36) The rule of Columbanus, fo prevalent in the Well, 6. 617.) 
flicis one hundred laſhes for very flight offences (Cod. Rez. pit eee; 
ii. p-174.). Before the time of Charlemagne, the abb0ts nd er the 
ged themielves in mutilating their monks, or putting out ter is two 
eyes; a puniſhment much leſs cruel than the tremendous va 8 (38) 
pace (the ſubterraneous dungeon, or ſepulchre), which was ate, 161.) 
wards invented. See an admirable diſcourſe of the learned - Venks, 
billon (Oeuvres Poſthumes, tom. ji. p. $21=-336.); who, 6 39) 
this occaſion, ſeems to be inſpired by the genius of humana, nattic h 
For ſuch an effort, I can forgive his defence of the holy 14! 14.) at 


Vendome (p. 361—399.). 
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been immortalized in monaſtic ſtory, by their 
thoughtleſs, and fearleſs, obedience (37). The 
freedom of the mind, the ſource of every gene- 
rous and rational ſentiment, was deſtroyed by the 
habits of credulity and ſubmiſſion ; and the 
monk, contracting the vices of a ſlave, devoutly 
followed the faith and paſſions of his eccleſiaſtical 
tyrant. The peace of the eaſtern church was in- 
vaded by a ſwarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, 
or reaſon, or humanity ; and the Imperial troops 
acknowledged, without ſhame, that they were 
much leſs apprehenſive of an encounter with the 
ferceſt Barbarians (38). 

Superſtition has often framed and conſecrated Their drefs 
the fantaſtic garments of the monks (39) : but _ 
their apparent ſingularity ſometimes proceeds 
from their uniform attachment to a ſimple and 
primitive model, which the revolutions of faſhion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind, 

The father of the Benedictines expreſsly diſclaims 

all idea of choice, or merit; and ſoberly exhorts 

his diſciples to adopt the coarſe and convenient 

dreſs of the countries which they may inhabit (40). F 

The monaſtic habits of the ancients varied with 1 

the climate, and their mode of life; and they aſ- 

ſumed, with the ſame indifference, the ſheep- 9 
Vol.. VI. Q_ ſkin 


(37) Sulp. Sever. Dialog. i. 12, 13. p. $32, &c. Caſſian, In- 

nut. I. iv, c. 26, 27. Precipua ibi virtus et prima eſt obedi- L 
* entia,” Among the verba ſeniorum (in Vit, Patrum, I. v. p. „ 
61).), the fourteenth libel or diſcourſe is on the ſubject of obedi- 
euce; and the Jeſuit Roſweyde, who publiſhed that huge volume 
for the uſe of convents, has collected all the ſcattered paſſages in 
ls two copious indexes. 

(38) Dr, Jortin (Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol, iv. p. 
161.) has obſerved the ſcandalous valour of the Cappadocian 
monks, which was exemplified in the baniſhment of Chryſoftom, 

(39) Caſſian has ſimply, though copiouſty, deſcribed the mo- 
nſtic habit of Egypt (Inſtitut. I. i.), to which Sozomen (1. iii. o. 
14.) attributes ſuch allegorical meaning and virtue. 


(40) Regul, Benedict. No. 55. in Cod, Regul. part ii. p. 51. 
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ſkin of the Egvptian peaſants, or the cloak 97 


the Grectan philoſophers. They allowed them. 
ſelves the uſe of linen in Egypt, where it was z 
cheap and domeſtic manufacture; but in th: 
Weſt, they rejected ſuch an expenſive article f 
foreign luxury (41). It was the practice of the 
monks either to cut or ſhave their hair; they 
wrapped their heads in a cowl, to eſcape the fig); 
of profane objects; their legs and feet were te. 
ked, except in the extreme cold of winter ; and 
their ſlow and feeble ſteps were ſupported by 1 
long ſtaff, The aſpect of a genuine anachcie 
was horrid and diſguſting : every ſenſation that is 
oftenſive to man, was thought acceptable 9 
God; and the angelic rule of Tabenne con- 
demned the ſalutary cuſtom of bathing the limbs 
in water, and of anointing them with oil (42), 
The auſtere monks ſlept on the ground, on 4 
hard mat, or a rough blanket ; and the ſame 
bundle of palm-leaves ſerved them as a feat i1 
the day, and a pillow in the night. Their orig- 
nal cells were low narrow huts, built of the {light- 
eſt materials ; which formed, by the regular di- 
tribution of the ſtreets, a large and populous vil 
lage, incloſing, within the common wall, a church, 
an hofpital, perhaps a library, ſome neceſſary c. 
fices, a garden, and a fountain or reſervoir d 
freſh water. Thirty or forty brethren compoſed 
a family of ſeparate diſcipline and diet; and 
the great monaſterics of Egypt conſiſted of thit 
ty or forty families, 

Pleature 


(41) See the Rule of Ferreolus, biſhop of Uſcz (No. 31. 1 Cod, 


Regul. part. i. p. 136,), and of Itidore, biſhop ot Seville (Nc. 3 


in Cod, Regul. part ii. p. 214. | 


4 . k TR 
(A2) Some partial indulgences were granted for the hancs #7 


feet. © Totum autem corpus neao unguet niſi caufa inf 
« nec lavabitur agua nudo Ccorpure, wit languor perfpicuus 


(Regul, Pachom. xcli, part i. p. 78.) 
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Pleaſure and guilt are ſynonimous terms in Their diet, 


the language of the monks : and they had diſco- 
vered, by experience, that rigid faſts, and abſte- 
mious diet, are the moſt eff-&tual preſervatives 


againſt the impure deſires cf the fleſh (43). The 


rules of abſtinence, which they impoſed, or 
practiſed, were not uniform or perpetual : the 
cheerful feſtival of the Pentecoſt was balanced by 
the extraordinary mortification of Lent ; the fer- 
your of new monaſteries was inſenſibly relaxed; 
and the voracious appetite of the Gauls could 
not imitate the patient, and temperate, virtue 
of the Egyptians (44). The diſciples of An- 
tony and Panchomius were ſatisfied with their 
daily pittance (45), of twelve ounces of bread, 
or rather biſcuit (46), which they divided into 
two frugal repaſts, of the afternoon, and of the 

Q 2 evening. 


(43) St. Jerom, in ſtrong, but indiſcreet, language, expreſſes 
the moſt important uſe of faſting and abſtinence: “ Non quod 
„ Deus univerſitatis Creator ct Dominus, intettinonum noſtrorum 
rugitü, et inanitate ventris, pulmon ſque ardote delectetur, ted 
« quod aliter pudicitia tuta eſſe non potlit.”” (Op. tom. i. p. 137. 
ad Euſtochium.) See the twellth and twenty ſecond Collations ot 
Caſſian, de Caftitate, and de Il uſiovibus NVoctur nis. 

(44) Edacitas in Græcis gula e, in Gillis natura (Dialog. i. 
c. 4. p. 521.) . Callian fairly owns, that the perfect model of 
abſtinence cannot be imitated in Gaul, on account of the derum 
temperies, and the qualitas noſtr fragilitatis (Inſt'tut. iv. 11,), 
Among the weſtern rules, that of Columbinus is the molt aul- 
tere; he had been educated amidit che poverty of Ireland, as ri» 
end perhaps, and inflexible, as the abltemious virtue of Egypt, 
The Rule of Iſfidore of Seville is the mildett :; on holidays he al- 
lows the uſe of ficth. 

(45) „ Thoſe who drink only water, and have no nutritious 
* liquor, ought, at leaſt, to have a pound and a halt (tvwenty- 
four ounces) of bread every day. State of Piiluns, p. 40. by 
Mr. Howard. 

(46) See Cafſiin, Collat. I. ii. 19, 20, 21. The ſmall loaves, 
or biſcuit, of fix ounces each, had vbt aned the name of Paximas 
aa (Roſweyde, Onomaſticon, p. 1945.). Panchomius, howe— 
ver, allowed his monks ſome latitude in the quantity of their 
food; but he made them work in p vportion as they cat (Pallad, 
in Hit, Lauſiac, c. 38, 39. in Vit. Pau um, I. viii. P. 739, 737+) 
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evening. It was eſteemed a merit, and almoſt a 

duty, to abſtain from the boiled vegetables, 

which were provided for the refectory; but the 

extraordinary bounty of the abbot ſometimes in- 

dulged them with the luxury of cheeſe, fruit, 

ſallad, and the ſmall dried fiſh of the Nile (45), 

A more ample latitude of fea and river fiſh was 

gradually allowed or aſſumed : but the uſe of 

- fleſh was long confined to the ſick or travellers, 

and when it gradually prevailed in the lefs rigid 

monaſteries of Europe, a ſingular diſtinction was 

introduced; as if birds, whether wild or domeſ- 

tic, had been leſs profane than the groſſer ani- 

mals of the field. Water was the pure and inno- 

cent beverage of the primitive monks; and the 

founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily por- 

tion of half a pint of wine, which had been ex- 

torted from him by the intemperance of the age 

(48). Such an allowance might be eafily ſuppl: 

ed by the vineyards of ltaly ; and his victorious 

diſciples, who paſſed the Alps, the Rhine, and 

the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an 
adequate compenſation of ſtrong beer or cyder. 

Their ma- * he candidate who aſpired to the virtue o 

8 evangelicab poverty, abjured, at his firſt entrance 

into a regular community, the idea, and ever 

the name, of all ſeparate, or excluſive, poſſeſſ- 

\ on (49). The brethren were ſupported by ey 

manui 


(47) See the banquet to which Caſſian (Collation viii, 1.) v2 
invited by Serenus, an Egyptian abbot. 

(48) See the Rule of St. Benedict, No. 39, 40. (in Cod. Rez: 
part ii. p. 4I, 42.) Licet legamus vinum omaio monachorum 
non eſſe, ſed quia noſtris temporibus id monachis perſuaderi non 
poteſt; he allows them a Roman hemina, a meaſure which may 
be aſcertained from Arbuthnot's Tables. 

(49) Such expreſſions, as h book, ny cloak, my ſhoes (Cal. 

ſian, (Inſtitut, JI. iv. . 13. ), were not leſs ſeverely prohibited among 


the Wellern monks (Cod. Regul. part its p. 174. 235. 288.) 
und 
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manual labour ; and the duty of labour was ſtre- 
nuouſly recommended as a pennance, as an ex- 
erciſe, and as the moſt laudable means of ſecu- 
ring their daily ſubſiſtence (50). The garden, 
and fields, which the induſtry of the monks had 
often reſcued from the foreſt or the moraſs, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They per- 
formed, without reluctance, the menial offices of 
ſlaves and domeſtics ; and the ſeveral trades that 
were neceſlary to provide their habits, their uten- 
ils, and their lodging, were exerciſed within the 
precincts of the great monaſteries. The monaſ- 
tic ſtudies have tended, for the moſt part, to 
darken, rather than to diſpel, the cloud of ſu- 
perſtition. Vet the curioſity or zeal of ſome 
learned ſolitaries has cultivated the eccleſiaſtical, 
and even the profane, ſciences : and poſterity 
muſt gratefully acknowledge, that the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman literature have been 
preſerved and multiplied by their indefatigable 
pens (51). But the more humble induſtry of 
the monks, eſpecially in Egypt, was contented 


with the filent, ſedentary, occupation, of making 
Wooden 


and the Rule of Columbanus puniſhed them with fix laſhes, The 
ronical author of the Ordres Monaftiques, who laughs at the 
fooliſh nicety of modern convents, ſeems ignorant that the anci- 
*n's were equally abſurd. 

(50) Two great maſters of eccleſiaſtical ſcience, the P. 
Thomaſſin (Diſcipline de I'Egliſe, tom, iii, p. 109 11390, and 
e P. Mabillon (Etudes Monaſtiques, tom. i. p. 116—155.), 
have ſeriouſly examined the manual labour of the monks, which 
the former conſiders as a merit, and the latter as a duty. 

(51) Mabillon (Etudes Monaſtiques, tom. i. p. 47—=$S5-) has 
collected many curious facts to juſtify the literary labours of his 
predeceſſors, both in the Eaſt and Welt, Books were copied in 
ne ancient monaſteries of Egypt (Caſſian. Inſtitut, . iv. c. 12.) 
ud by the diſciples of St. Martin (Sulp. Sever. in Vit. Martin, c. 
-P.473-). Caſſiodorius has allowed an ample ops for the ſtu- 
lies of the monks ; and we ſhall not be ſcandalized, if their pen 
lometimes wandered from Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin, to Homer, 
and Virgil, 
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wooden ſandals, or of twiſting the leaves of the 
palm-tree into mats and baſkets. The ſuperflu— 
ous ſtock, which was not conſumed in domeſtic 
uſe, ſupplied. by trade, the wants of the com- 
munity : the boats of Tabenne, and the other 
monaſteries of Thebais, deſcended the Nile 15 
far as Alexandria; and, in a Chriſtian market, 
the ſanctity of the workmen might enhance the 
intrinſic value of the work. 

But the neceſſity of manual labour was inſen— 
ſibly ſuperſeded, The novice was tempted t9 
beſtow his fortune on the ſaints, in whoſe ſociety 
he was reſolved to ſperd the remainder of his 
life; and the pernicious indulg-nce of the laws 
permitted him to receive, for their uſe, any fu- 
ture acceſſions of legacy or inheritance (52). Me- 
lania contributed her plate, three hundred pound: 
weight of filver ; and Paula contracted an im- 
menſe debt, for the relief of their favourite 
monks ; who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and pennance to a rich and liberal ſinnet 
(53). Time continually increaſed, and accidents 
could ſeldom diminiſh, the eſtates of the popu- 
lar monaſteries, which ſpread over the adjacent 
country and cities: and, in the firſt century oi 
their inſtitution, the infidel Zoſimus has malici- 
ouſly obſerved, that, for the benefit of the poor, 
the Chriſtian monks had reduced a great part ot 

mankind 


(52) Thomaſſin (Diſcipline de I'Egliſe, tom. iii. p. 118, 145) 
146. 171—179.) has examined the revolution of the civil, canon, 
and common, law, Modern France confirms the death which 
monks have inflicted on themſelves, and juſtly deprives them ot at) 
right of inheritance, 

(53) See Jerom (tom. 1. p. 176. 183.). The monk Pambo 
made a ſublime anſwer to Melania, who wiſhed to ſpecify the v3- 
lue of her gift : © Do you offer to me, or to God? If to God, 
„ HE Who ſuſpends the mountains in a balance, need not be . 
5 formed of the weight of your plate.” (Pallad. Hiſt. Laufiac. 
Cs 10. in the Vit. Patrum, J. vin. P · 715. 
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they maintained their original fervour, they ap- 
proved themſelves, however, the faithful and be- 
nevolent ſtewards of the charity, which was en- 
truſted to their care. But their diſcipline was cor- 
rupted by proſperity : they gradually aflumed the 
pride of wealth, and at laſt indulged the luxury 
of expence, Their public luxury might be ex- 
cuſed by the magnificence of religious worſhip, 
and the decent motive of erecting durable habi- 
tations for an immortal ſociety, But every age 
of the church has accuſed the licentiouſneſs of the 
degenerate monks ; who no longer remembered 
the object of their inſtitution, embraced the vain 
and ſenſual pleaſures of the world, which they 
had renounced (55), and icandaloutly abuſed the 
niches which had been acquired by the auſtere 
rirtues of their founders (56). Their natural 
deſcent, from ſuch painful and dangerous virtue, 
the common vices of humanity, will not, par- 
haps, excite much grief or indignation in the 
und of a philoſopher. 

The 


(54) To Tov parece Th7 7/15 WHEIWTH'TO, MSP aro TW! ports . v 
Tz/T% wg, Tmavra (w; ren) Tru, KATATTTANTE:, 
Lolim, I. v. p. 325. Vet the wealth of the ealtern monks was 
ar lurpaſied by the princely greatnels of the Bencd ctines. 

(55) The fixth general council (the Quinifext in Trullo, Canon 
Heu. in Beveridge, tom. i. p. 213.) reſtrains women from patling 
me tight in a male, or men in a temale, monaſtery. "The teventh 
general council (the fecond Nicene, canon xx. in Beveridge, tom. 
„ b. 325.) prohibits the erection of double or promiſcuous mona- 
cries of both lexes ; but it appears from Balſamon, that the pre» 
lubition was not etfectual. On the irregular pleatures and expen- 
es of the clergy and ens, ice Thomallin, tom. iti. p. 1334— 
1z08. 

(56) I have ſomewhere heard or read the frank confeſſion of a 

nedictine abbut ; * My vow of poverty has given me an hun- 
* dred thouſand crowns a year; my vow of obudience has raiſed 
me to the rank of a lovereigo prince,”—4 forget the contequen=' 
es of his vow of chaltity. 
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Their foli- The lives of the primitive monks were con. 


tude, 


ſumed in penance and ſolitude ; undiſturbed by 
the various occupations which fill the time, and 
exerciſe the faculties, of reaſonable, active, and 
ſocial beings. Whenever they were permitted to 
ſtep beyond the precincts of the monaſtery, two 
jealous companions were the mutual guards and 
ſpies of each other's actions; and, after their re- 
turn, they were condemned to forget, or, at leaf, 
to ſuppreſs, whatever they had ſeen or heard in 
the world. Strangers, who profeſſed the ortho- 
dox faith, were hoſpitably entertained in a ſepa- 
rate apartment ; but their dangerous converſation 
was reſtricted to ſome choſen elders of approved 
diſcretion and fidelity. Except in their preſence, 
the monaſtic ſlave might not receive the viſus of 
his friends or kindred, and it was deemed highly 
meritorious, if he afflicted a tender ſiſter, or an 
aged parent, by the obſtinate refuſal of a word 
or look (57). The monks themſelves paſſed thar 
lives, without perſonal attachments, among a 
crowd, which had been formed by accident, and 
was detained, in the ſame priſon, by force or 
prejudice, Recluſe fanatics have few ideas or 
ſentiments to communicate: a ſrecial licence of 
the abbot regulated the time and duration of their 
familiar viſits; and, at their ſilent meals, they 
were enveloped in their cowls, inacceſſible, and 
almoſt inviſible, to each other (58). Study is the 
reſource of ſolitude : but education had not pre- 
pared and qualified for any liberal ſtudics the 

mechanics 


(57) Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his ſiſter to ſee him; 
but he ſhut his eyes during the whole viſit. See Vit. Pattum, |. 
iii. p. $04 Many ſuch examples might be added. 

(53) The 7th, $th, 29th, zoth, gift, 44th, 57th, 6oth, fi, 
and gsth articles of the Rule of Pachomius, impoſe moſt intoic- 
rable /awvs of ſilence and mortification, 
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mechanics and peaſants, who filled the monaſtic 
communities. They might work : but the vani- 
y of ſpiritual perfection was tempted to diſdain 
the exerciſe of manual labour; and the induſtry 
muſt be faint and languid, which is not excited 
by the ſenſe of perſonal intereſt. 


233 


According to their faith and zeal, they might Their de- 


employ the day, which they paſſed in their cells 
either in vocal or mental prayer: they aſſembled 
in the evening, and they were awakened in the 
night, for the public worſhip of the monattery. 
The preciſe moment was determined by the ſtars, 
which are ſeldom clouded in the ſerene ſky of 
Foypt ; and a ruſtic horn, or trumpet, the ſignal 
of devotion, twice interrupted the vaſt ſilence of 
the deſert (59). Even ſleep, the laſt refuge of the 
unhappy, was rigorouſly meaſured :; the vacant 
hours of the monk heavily rolled along, without 
buſineſs or pleaſure ; and, before the cloſe of cach 
day, he had repeatedly accuſed the tedious pro- 
oreſs of the Sun (60). In this comfortleſs ſtate, 
ſuperſtition ſtill purſued and tormented her 
wretched votaries (61). The repoſe which they 
had fought in the cloifter was diſturbed by tardy 
repentance, profane doubts, and guilty deſires; 

and, 


(59) The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the monks are co- 
pouſly d ſcuſſed by Caſſian in the th.rd and fourth books of his 
inſtitutions 3 and he conſtantly prefers the liturgy, which an an- 
gel had dictated to the monaſteries of Tabenne, 

(6o) Caſſian, from his own experience, deſcribes the acedia, or 
ltiefſnefs of mind and body, to which a monk was expoled, 
when he ſighed to find himſelf alone. Sæpiuſque egreditur et 
nzreditur cellam, et Solem velut ad occaſum tardius properantem 
ciebrius intuetur (Inſtnut. x. 1.). 

(61) The temptations and ſufferings of Stagirius were commu— 
aicated by that unfortunate youth to his friend St. Chry foltom, 
dee Middleton's Works, vol. i. p. 109—110. Something ſim lar 
aroduces the life of every faint ; and the famous Inigo, or Ig- 
"atius, the founder of the Jeſuits (Vie d'Inigo de Guipolcoa, tom. 
„. 29—38.) may ſerve as a memorable example. 
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and, while they conſidered each natural impuil/ 
as an unpardonable ſin, they perperually trembl-4 
on the edge of a flaming and bottomleſs aby{ 
Fiom the painful ſtruggles of diſeaſe and deſpair, 
theſe unhappy victims were ſometimes relieve; 
by madnels or death; and, in the fixth century, 
an hoſpital was founded at Jeruſalem for a im! 
portion of the auſtere penitents, who were de 
prived of their ſenſes (62). Their viſtons, be— 
fore they attained this extreme and acknowledged 
term of frenzy, have affolded ample mateiia!s af 
ſupernatural hiſtory. It was their firm perſuaſion, 
that the air, which they breatiied, was peopled 
with inviſible enemies; with innumerable da- 
mons, who watched every occaſion, and aſſumed 
every form, to terrify, and above all to temp, 
their unguarded virtue. The imagination, and 
even the ſenſes, were deceived by the illuſions of 
diſtempered fanaticiſm; and the hermit, whoſe 
midnight prayer was oppreſſed by involuntary 
ſlumber, might eafily confound the phantoms «/ 
horror or delight, which had occupicd his flag. 
ing, and his weaking dreams (63). 

The monks were divided into two claſſes: . 
Canobites, who lived under a common, ande 
guiar, diſcipline ; and the Anachorets, who it: 
dulged ther unſocial, independent, ſanaticum 


(64 


(62) Tleuty, Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtique, tom. vii. p. 46. I bv 
read {lomewhere, in, the Vitæ Patrum, but I cannot recover e 
place, that ſeveral, 1 believe many, of the monks, v ho di not 
reveal their temptations to the abbur, became guilty of tuic de. 

(63) Ste the ſeventh and eighth Collations of Caſſian, who grave” 
ly examines, why the demons were grown leis active and num” 
rous, ſince the time of St. Antony. Rofſweyde's copious ind x 
to the Vun Patrum will point out a variety of inferna! ſcents 
The dev:!s were mott formidable in a female ſhape, 
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64). The moſt devout, or the moſt ambitious, 
of the ſpiritual brethren, renounced the convent, 
x they had renounced the world. The fervent 
monaſteries of Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, were 
Mrounded by a Laura (65), a diſtant circle of 
Glitary cells; and the extravagant penance of 
he Hermits was ſtimulated by applauſe and 
emulation (66). They ſunk under the painful 
gight of croſſes and chains; and their emaciat— 
cd limbs were confined by collars, bracelets, 
rauntlets, and greaves, of maſſy, and rigid, iron. 
All ſuperfluous. incumbrance of dre's they con- 
zmptuouſly caſt away; and ſome ſavage ſaints 
of both ſexes have been admired, whole naked 
bodies were only covered by their long hair. 
They aſpired to reduce themſelves to the rude 
ind miſerable ſtate in which the human brute is 
rarcely diſtinguiſhed above his kindred animals; 
and a nuerous lect of Anachorets derived their 
rame from their humble practice of grazing in 
the fields of Meſopotamia with the common herd 
(67). They often uſurped the den of ſome wild 

beaſt 


(64) For the diſtinction of the Cænobites and the Hermits, eſ- 
pecially in Egypt, ſce Jerom (tom. 1. p. 45. ad Rutticum), the 
tit Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus (c. a2. in Vit. Pairum, 
. l. p. 478.), Palladius (c. 7. 69. in Vit. Patrum, I. viii. p. 712. 
*58.), and above all, the eighteenth and ninetecath Collations of 
Callian, Theſe writers, who compare the common, and lolitary, 
lite, reveal the abuſe and danger of the latter. 

(65) Suicer, Theſaur. Eccleſiaſt. tom. ii. p. 205. 218, Tho- 
maſſin (Diſcipline de 'Egliſe, tom. i. p. 1501, 1502.) gives a 
good account of theſe cells, When Geraſimus tounded his mona- 
ery, in the wilderneſs of Jordan, it was accompanied by a Laura 
ct ſeventy cells. 

(66) Theodoret, in a large volume (the Philotheus in Vit. Pa- 
trum, I. ix. p. 793—863.), has collected the lives and miracles of 
iy Anachorets. Evagrius (I. i. c. 12.) more briefly celebrates 
the monks and hermus of Paleſtine. 

(67) Sozomen, I. vi. c. 33. The great St. Ephrem compoſed 
* panegyric on theſe Bor, or grazing monks (Tillemont, Mem, 
Eceleſ. tom, viii. p. 252+)» 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
beaſt whom they affected to reſemble; they h. 


ried themſelves in ſome gloomy cavern, which an 
or nature had ſcooped out of the rock; and g 
marble quarries of Thebais are ſtill inſcribed ung 
the monuments of their penance (68). The mg 
perfect Hermits are ſuppoſed to have paſſed mam 
days without food, many nights without ley 
and many years without ſpeaking ; and gloriqys 
was the man (I abuſe that name) who contrized 
any cell, or ſeat, of a peculiar conſtructicy, 
which might expoſe him, in the moſt inconver. 
ent poſture, to the clemency of the ſeaſons, 
Among theſe heroes of the monaſtic life, t!; 


been immortalized by the ſingular invention g 
an aerial pennance. At the age of thirteen, the 


, \ prin 
young Syrian deſerted the profeſſion of a ſh*y- Ware: 
herd, and threw himſelf into an auſtere monaſte- Would 
ry. After a long and painful noviciate, in which iro a 
Simeon was repeatedly ſaved from pious ſuicide, s o 
he eſtabliſhed his reſidence on a mountain, about Hau h 
thirty or forty miles to the Eaſt of Antioch. WM the 
Within the ſpace of a mandra, or circle of ſtones, Hit d 
to which he had attached himſelf by a ponderovs uſcept 
chain, he aſcended a column, which was {ucce!- Mink; 
ſively raiſed from the height of nine, to that Hume 
ſixty, feet, from the ground (70). In this lat, Meir f 

1 atred 

(68) The P. Sicard (Miſſions du Levant, tom. ii. p. 217- dmin 
233.) examined the caverns of the Lower Thebais, with wonde! 
and devotion. The inſcriptions are in the old Syriac charac, 
which was uſed by the Chriſtians of Habyſſinia. 

(69) Sce Theodoret (in Vit. Patrum, I. ix. p. 848 —854)» Ment w 
Antony (in Vit, Patrum, I. i. p. 270—177-), Coſmas (in Alle. The pec 
man. Bibliot. Oriental. tom. i. p. $39—253-), Evagrius (.. 91 
13, 14.), and Tillemont (Mem, Eccleſ. tom. xv. p. 34” te orig 
392.). um) 

(79) The narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, be 
which Evagrius aſſigns for the ſummit of the column, 15 2 band tl 


mes! 
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id lofty, ſtation, the Syrian Anachoret reſiſted 
e heat of thirty ſummers, and the cold of as 
ny winters. Habit and exerciſe inſtructed him 
maintain his dangerous ſituation without fear 
giddineſs, and ſucceſſively to aſſume the differ- 
t poſtures of devotion. He ſometimes prayed 
an erect attitude, with his out-ſtretched arms, 
the figure of a croſs ; but his moſt familiar 
attice was that of bending his meagre ſkeleton 


tor, after numbering twelve hundred and forty- 
ur repetitions, at length deſiſted from the end- 
s account. The progreſs of an ulcer in his 
gh (91) might ſhorten, but it could not diſ- 
ub, this celeſtial life; and the patient Hermit 
wired, without deſcending from his column. 
prince, who ſhould capriciouſly inflict ſuch 
mures, would be deemed a tyrant; but it 
ould ſurpaſs the power of a tyrant, to impoſe a 
ig and miſerable exiſtence on the reluctant vic- 
ms of his cruelty. This voluntary martyrdom 
juſt have gradually deſtroyed the ſenſibility both 
the mind and body; nor can it be preſumed 
hat the fanatics, who torment themſelves, are 
iceptible of any lively affection for the reſt of 
tankind. A cruel unfeeling temper has diſtin- 
uſhed the monks of every age and country: 
ter ſtern indifference, which is ſeldom mollified 
ly perſonal friendſhip, is inflamed by religious 
ured; and their mercileſs zeal has ſtrenuouſly 
KWminiſtered the holy office of the Inquiſition 

The 


Ment with reaſon, with facts, and with the rules of architecture. 
Ie people who ſaw it from below might be eaſily deceived, 

(71) I muſt not conceal a piece of ancient ſcandal concerning 
origin of this ulcer. It has been reported that the Devil, at- 
ming an angelic form, invited him to aſcend, like Elijah, into 
terv chacict, The ſaint too haſtily raiſed his foot, and Satan 
ed the moment of inflicting this chaſtiſement on his vanity, 


om the forehead to the feet: and a curious ſpec- 
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Miracles 
and wor- 
ſhip of the 
monks. 
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The monaſtic ſaints, who excite only the cc 
tempt and pity of a philoſopher, were reſpe&:4 
and alrnoft adored, by the prince and pepe 
Succeſſive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul ar 
India ſaluted the divine pillar of Simeon: th 


q4 WOI 
moſt 

whicl 
or in 
pents 


tribes of Saracens diſputed in arms the hon of ple 
his benediction ; the queens of Arabia and Perf the \ 
gratefully confeſſed his ſupernatural virtue; a eco 
the angelic Hermit was conſulted by the young: furna 
. Theodoſius, in the moſt important concerns d the fi 
the church and ſtate, His remains were tar 10! 
ported from the mountain of Teleniſſa, by a hb) mora 
lemn proceſſion of the patriarch, the matter-2:WM baſed 
neral of the Eaſt, fix biſhops, twenty-one count they 
or tribunes, and fix thouſand ſoldiers; and 4; perſti 
noch revered his bones, as her glorious ornamen of pt 
and impregnahle defence. The fame of th gous 
apoſtles and martyrs was gradually eclipſed h 1ints 
theſe recent and popular Anachorets ; the Chr "vec 
tian world fel} proſtrate before their ſhrines; and relati 
the miracles aſcribed to their relies exceeded, N tl 
leaſt in number and duration, the ſpiritual «& monk 
ploits of their lives. But the golden legend dg betw 
their lives (72) was embelliſhed by the artful cre the | 
dulity of their intereſted brethren ; and a bebe clara 
ing age was eaſily perſuaded, that the fight pre 
caprice of an Egyptian or a Syrian monk, ha or 
been ſufficient to interrupt the eternal laws of th noche 
univerſe. 'l he favourites of Heaven were ac II. 
cuſtomed to cure inveterate diſcaſes with a touch mark 
a wor over 
Rom 
: E | of Se 

(72) I know not how to ſelect or ſpecify the miracles contain! - 
in the Vita Patrum of Roiweyde, as the number very much ex pire, 
ceeds the thoutend pages of that voluminous work. An cicgi The 
ſpecimen may he found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Severus, a roſe 

his life of St. Matin. He reveres the monks of Egypt; yet | P 


inſults them with the remark, that they never raiſed the dead; CONV 
whereas the biſhop of "Tours had rettored three dead men to life, 


" » * by 
: * 
© #% 
— 
— — 
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a word, or a diſtant meſſage; and to expel the 
moſt obſtniate demons from the fouls, or bodies, 
which they poſſeſſed. They familiarly accoſted, 

or imperiouſly commanded, the lions and "A 
pents, of the deſerts, infuſed vegetation into a 
pleſs trunk; ſuſpended 1 Iron on the ſurface of 
the water ; paſſed the Nile on the back of a 
crocodile, and refreſhed themſelves in a fiery 
furnace. Theſe extravagant tales, which diſplay 
the fiction, without the genius, of poetry, have 
ſeriouſly affected the reaſon, the faith, and the 
morals, of the Chriſtians. Their credulity de- Superſtitie 
haſed and vitiated the faculties of the mind: en ot the 
they corrupted the evidence of hiſtory ; and ſu- 8 
perſtition gradually extinguiſhed the hoſtile light 
of philoſophy and ſcience, Every mode of reli- 
gous worſhip which had been practiſed by the 
Hints, every myſterious doctrine which they be- 95 
leved, was fortified by the ſanction of divine re- „4 
relation, and all the manly virtues were oppreſſed 
by the ſervile and puſillanimous reign of the 
monks. If it be poſſible to meaſure the interval, 
between the philoſophic writings of Cicero ard 
the ſacred legend of T heodoret, between the 
character of Cato and that of Simeon, we may 14 
appreciate the memorable revolution which was | 
accompliſhed in the Roman empire within a pe- 
nod of five hundred years. 

II. The progreſs of Chriſtianity has beer II. con. 
marked by two glorious and deciſive victories :; VE*510t 
over the learned and luxurious citizens of 8 vj 
Roman empire; and over the warlike Barbarians ass. 
of Scythia and Germany, who ſubverted the em- 
pire, and embraced the religion, of the Romans. 

The Goths were the foremoſt of theſe ſavage 
proſelytes; and the nation was indebted for its 
converſion to a counttyman, or, at Kaſt, to a 

ſubject, 
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Ulphilas, 
apoltle of 


the Goths, 
He D. 360, blameleſs life and indefatigable zeal ; and they 


* 
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ſubje&, worthy to be ranked among the inve;. 
tors of uſeful arts, who have deſerved the re. 
membrance and gratitude of poſterity, A great 
number of Roman provincials had been led away 
into captivity by the Gothic bands, who ravaged 
Aſia in the time of Gallienus : and of theſe cap- 
tives, many were Chriſtians, and ſeveral belong. 
ed to the eccleſiaſtical order. Thoſe involuntary 
miſſionaries, diſperſed as flaves in the villages of 
Dacia, ſucceſſively laboured for the ſalvation of 
their maſters, The ſeeds, which they planted of 
the evangelic doctrine, were gradually propagat- 
ed; and, before the end of a century, the pious 
work was atchieved by the labours of Ulphilas, 
whoſe anceſtors had been tranſported beyond the 
Danube from a ſmall town of Cappadocia. 
Ulphilas, the biſhop and apoſtle of the Goths 
(72), acquired their love and reverence by his 


received, with implicit confidence, the doCtrines 
of truth and virtue, which he preached and prac- 
tiſed. He executed the arduous taſk of tranſhat- 
ing the Scriptures into their native tongue, a da- 
lect of the German, or Teutonic, language; bu 
he prudently ſuppreſſed the four books of Kings, 
as they might tend to irritate the fierce and fan- 
guinary ſpirit of the Barbarians. The rude, im- 
perfect, idiom of ſoldiers and ſhepherds, ſo . 
qualified to communicate any ſpiritual ideas, wa: 
improved and modulated by his genius; arc 
U'philas, before he could frame his verſion, wa: 


obliged to compoſe a new alphabet of — 
| i out 


(53) On the ſubje& of Ulphilas, and the converſion of the 
Goths. See Sozumen, I. vi. c. 37. Socrates, I. iv. c. 3% 
Theodoret, J. iv. c. 37. Philoſtorg. 1. ii. c. 5. The hereſy © 
Philoltorgius appears to have given im ſuperior means of intor- 
mation. 
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fur letters; four of which he invented, to ex- 
preſs the peculiar ſounds that were unknown to 
the Greek, and Latin, prounciation (74). But 
the proſperous ſtate of the Guthic church was 
ſon afflicted by war and inteſtine diſcord, and 
the chieftains were divided by religion as well as 
by intereſt, Fritigern, the friend of the Romans, 
became the proſelyte of Ulpinlas; while the 
haughty ſou! of Athanaric diſdained the yoke of 
theempire, and of the Goſp-l, The faith of the 
new converts was tried by the perſecution which 
he excited, A waggon, bearing aloft the ſhape- 
leſs image, of Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, 
was conducted in ſolemn proceſſion through the 
ſtreets of the camp; and the rebels, who refuſed 
to worſhip the God of their fathers, were imme- 
diately burnt, with their tents and families. The 
character of Ulphilas recommended him to the 
eſteem of the Haſtern court, where he twice a 

peared as the min:ſter of peace; he pleaded the 
cauſe of the diſtreſſed Goths, who imploced the 
protection of Valens; and the name of M-/es 
was applied to this ſpiritual guide, who conduct- 
ed his people, through the d-ep waters of the 
Danube, to the Land of Promiſe (5) The de- 
vout ſhepherds, who were attached to his perſon, 
and tractable to his voice, acquieſced in their ſet- 
tlement, at the foot of the Mæſian mountains, 


VoL. VI. R in 


(74) A mutilated copy of the fur Goſpels, in the Gothic 
verſion, was publiſhed A. D. 1665, and is etteemed the moſt an- 
cient monument of the Teutonic language, though Wetſtein at- 
tempts, by ſome frivolous conjectures, to d-prive Ulphilas of the 

onour of the work, Two ot the tour additional letters expreſs 


the W, and our own Th. See Simon. Hiſt, Crit que du Nouveau. 


Teſtament, tom, i. p. 219 —223. MI. Prolegom. p. 151. edit. 
uiter, Wetſtein, Prulegom. tom. i. p. 114 
(75) Philoſtorgius erroneouſly places this piſſige under the 


reign of Conſtantine; but I am much inclined to believe that it 
Preceded the great emigration, 
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in a country of woodlands and paſtures, which 
ſupported their flocks and herds, and enabled 
them to purchaſe the corn and wine of the more 
plentiful provinces. Theſe harmleſs Barbarians 
multiplied, in obſcure peace, and the profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity (76). 

TheGoths, Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Viſigoths, 


Vandals, univerſally adopted the religion bf the Romans, 
Burgundi- 
ans, &c. . . 
embrace courſe, of war, of friendſhip, or of conqueſt, 


A. B. 400, Danube to the Atlantic ocean, they converted 
dec. their allies; they educated the riſing generation; 
and the devotion which reigned in the camp ct 

Alaric, or the court of Thoulouſe, might edify, 

or diſgrace, the palaces of Rome and Conſtanti 

nople (77). During the ſame period, Chriſtianity 

was embraced by almoſt all the Barbarians, who 
eſtabliſhed their kingdoms on the ruins of the 
Weſtern empire ; the Burgundians in Gaul, the 

Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Oftro- 

goths in Pannonia, and the various bands of Mer- 
cenaries, that raiſed Odoacer to the throne ct 

Italy. The Franks and the Saxons ſtill perſever- 

ed in the errors of Paganiſm ; but the Franks 
obtained the monarchy of Gaul by their ſubmil- 

ſion to the example of Clovis; and the Saxon 
conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from their 

ſavage ſuperſtition by the miſſionaries of Rome, 

Theſe Barbarian proſelytes diſplayed an wy 

| all 


(76) We are obliged to Jornandes (de Reb. Get, c. 51. p. 688.) 
for a ſhort and lively picture of theſe leſſer Goths. Gothi Minoits, 
pulus immenſus, cum ſuo Pontifice ipſoque primate Wulflla. 
he laſt words, if they are not mere tautology, imply ſome tem- 
poral juriſdiction. 
_ (77) At non ita Gothi non ita Vandali; malis licet doctoribus 
inſtituti, meliores tamen etiam in hac parte quam noſtri. Salvia 
de Gubern, Dei, 1, vii. p. 243. 
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and ſucceſsful zeal in the propagation of the faith, 
The Merovingian kings, and their ſucceſſors, 
Charlemagne and the Othos, extended, by their 
laws and victories, the dominion of the croſs. 
England produced the apoſtle of Germany ; and 
the avengelic light was gradually diffuſed from 
the neighbourhood of the Rhine, to the nations 
of the Elbe, the Viſtula, and the Baltic (78). 


242 


The different motives which influenced the Motives of 
reaſon, or the paſſions, of the Barbarian converts, their faith, 


cannot eaſily be aſcertained, They were often 
capricious and accidental; a dream, an omen, 
the report of a miracle, the example of ſome 
prieſt, or hero, the charms of a believing wife, 
and above all, the fortunate event of a prayer, 
or vow, which, in a moment of danger, they had 
addreſſed to the God of the Chriſtians (79). The 
early prejudices of education were inſenſibly 
erazed by the habits of frequent and familiar ſo- 
ciety ; the moral precepts of the Goſpel were pro- 
tected by the extravagant virtues of the monks, 
and a ſpiritual theology was ſupported by the vi- 
ſible power of relics, and the pomp of religious 
worſhip. But the rational and ingenious mode 
of perſuaſion, which a Saxon biſhop (80) ſug- 
geſted to a popular ſaiut, might ſometimes be 
employed by the miſſionaries, who laboured for 

R 2 the 


(58) Moſheim has lightly ſketched the progreſs of Chriſtianity 
in the North, frem the fourth to the fourteenth century, The 
ſubje& would afford materials tor an eccleſiaſtical, and even phi- 
loſophical, hiſtory. 

(79) To ſuch a cauſe has Socrates (I. vii. e. 30.) aſcribed the 
converſion of the Burgundians, whoſe Chriſtian piety is celebrat · 
ed by Orofius (I. vii. c. 19.) i 
(80) See an original and curious epiſtle from Daniel, the firſt 
biſhop of Winchelter (Beda, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Anglorum, 1. v. c. 18, 
p. 203, edit. Smith), to St. Boniface, who preached the Goſpel 
among the Savages of Heſſe and Thuringia. Epiſtol. Bonifacii, 
lxvii, in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, tom, Xiii. p. 93» 
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the converſion of infidels. Admit,” ſays the 
ſagacious diſputant, whatever they are pleaſed 
& to aſſert of the fabulous, and carnal, genealo- 
& oy of their gods and goddeſſes, who are pro- 
„ pagated from each other, From this principle 
&« deduce their imperfect nature, and human in- 
« firmities, the aſſurance they were born, and 
the probability that they will die. At what 
cc time, by what means, from what cauſe, were 
ce the eldeſt of the gods or goddeſſes produced ? 
&« Do they ſtill continue, or have they ceaſed, t 
« propagate ? If they have ceaſed, ſummon 
& your antagoniſts to declare the reaſon of this 
& ſtrange alteration. If they ſtill continue, the 
number of the gods muſt become infinite; and 
« ſhall we not riſk, by the indiſcreet worſhip of 
© ſome impotent deity, to excite the reſent- 
&© ment of his jealous ſuperior ? The viſible 
c heavens and earth, the whole ſyſtem of the 
© univerſe, which may be conceived by the mind, 
« js it created or eternal? If created, how, or 
4% here, could the gods themſelves exiſt belore 
& the creation? If eternal, how could they al- 
© ſume the empire of an independent and pre- 
« exiſting world? Urge theſe arguments with 
* temper and moderation; inſinuate, at ſeaſon- 
« able intervals, the truth, and beauty, of the 
Chriſtian revelation ; and endeavour to make 
* the unbelievers aſhamed, without making them 
„ angry.” This metaphyſical reaſoning, too te- 
fined perhaps for the Barbarians of Germany, was 
fortified by the groſſer weight of authority and 
popular conſent. The advantage of temporal 
Proſperity had deſerted the Pagan cauſe, and pat 
ſed over to the ſervice of Chriſtianity, Ihe 
Romans themſelves, the moſt powerful and en- 


lightened nation of the globe, had renourccd 
their 
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their ancient ſuperſtition z and, if the ruin of 


their empire ſeemed to accuſe the efficacy of the 
new faith, the diſgrace was already retrieved by 
the converſion of the victorious Goths. The 
valiant and fortunate Barbarians, who ſubdued 
the provinces of the Weſt, ſucceſſively received, 
and reflected, the ſame edifying example. Be- 
fore the age of Charlemagne, the Chriſtian nati- 
ons of Europe might exult in the excluſive poſ- 
{ſion of the temperate climates, of the fertile 
lands, which produced corn, wine, and oll ; while 
the ſavage idolaters, and their helpleſs idols, were 
confined to the extremities of the earth, the dark 
and frozen regions of the North (8 1). 
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Chriſtianity, which opened the gates of Hea-EffeQs of 
ren to the Barbarians, introduced an important eg con- 


change in their moral and political condition. 
They received, at the ſame time, the uſe of let- 
ters, ſo eſſential to a religion whoſe doctrines are 
contained in a ſacred book; and while they ſtu- 
died the divine truth, their minds were inſenſibly 
enlarged by the diſtant view of hiſtory, of na- 
ture, of the arts, and of ſociety. The verſion 
of the Scriptures into their native tongue, which 
had facilitated their converſion, muſt excite, 
among their clergy, ſome curioſity to read the 
onginal text, to underſtand the ſacred liturgy of 
the church, and to examine, in the writings of 
the fathers, the chain of eccleſiaſtical tradition, 
Theſe ſpiritual gifts were preſerved in the Greek 
and Latin languages, which concealed the ineſti- 
mable monuments of ancient learning. The im- 
mortal productions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, 
which were acceſſible to the Chriſtian Barbarians, 

main- 


(81) The ſword of Charlemagne added weight to the argu- 
ment; but when Daniel wrote this epiſtle (A. D. 723.) the Ma- 
dometans, who reigned from India to Spain, might have retorted 
t againſt the Chriſtians, 


verſion, 
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maintained a ſilent intercourſe between the reign 
of Auguſtus, and the times of Clovis and Char- 
lemagne. The emulation of mankind was en- 
couraged by the remembrance of a more perfect 
ſtate ; and the flame of ſcience was ſecretly kept 
alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of 
the Weſtern world. In the moſt corrupt ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, the Barbarians might learn juſtice 
from the law, and mercy from the go/pe/; and if 
the knowledge of their duty was inſufficient to 
guide their actions, or to regulate their paſſions; 
they were ſometimes reſtrained by conſcience, and 
frequently puniſhed by remorſe. But the direct 
authority of religion was leſs effectual, than the 
holy communion which united them with ther 
Chriſtian brethren in ſpiritual friendſhip. The 
influence of theſe ſentiments contributed to 
ſecure their fidelity in the ſervice, or the alliance, 
of the Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, 
to moderate the inſolence of conqueſt, and to 
preſerve, in the empire, a permanent reſpect tor 
the name and inſtitutions of Rome. In the days 
of Paganiſm, the prieſts of Gaul and Germany 
reigned over the people, and controuled the ju- 
riſdiction of the magiſtrates; and the zealous 
proſelytes transferred an equal, or more ample, 
meaſure of devout obedience, to the pontiffs of 
the Chriſtian faith. The ſacred character oi the 


| biſhops was ſupported by their temporal poſleili- 


ons; they obtained an honourable ſeat in the le- 
giſlative aſſemblies of ſoldiers and freemen ; and 
it was their intereſt, as well as their duty, to mol- 
lify, by peaceful counſels, the fierce ſpirit of the 
Barbarians. The perpetual correſpondence of the 
Latin clergy, the frequent pilgrimages to Rome 
and Jeruſalem, and the growing authority of the 
Popes, cemented the union of the FRO 0 

| public 
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public : and gradually produced the ſimilar man- 


ners, and common juriſprudence, which have 


diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt of mankind, the in- 
dependent, and even hoſtile, nations of modern 


Europe. 
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But the operation of theſe cauſes was checked They are 


and retarded by the unfortunate accident, whic 


involved in 
the Arian 


infuſed a deadly poiſon into the cup of Salvation. hetety. 


Whatever might be the early ſentiments of Ul- 
philas, his connections with the empire and the 
church were formed during the reign of Arian- 
iim. The apoſtle of the Goths ſubſcribed the 
creed of Rimini; profeſſed with freedom, and 
perhaps with ſincerity, that the Son was not 
equal, or conſubſtantial to the FATHER (82); 
communicated theſe errors to the clergy and peo- 
ple; and infeſted the Barbaric world with an he- 
rey (83), which the great Theodoſius proſcribed 
and extinguiſhed among the Romans. The tem- 
per and underſtanding of the new proſelytes were 
not adapted to metaphyſical ſubtleties ; but they 
ſtrenuouſly maintained, what they had piouſly 
received, as the pure and genuine doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. The advantage of preaching and 
expounding the Scriptures in the Teutonic lan- 
guage, promoted the apoſtolic labours of Us” 

as, 


(82) The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to Semi- 
Ananiſm lince they would not ſay that the Son was a creature, 
though they held communion with thoſe who maintained that he- 
reſv, Their apoſtle repreſented the whole controverly as a queſti- 
on of trifling moment, which had been raiſed by the paſſions of 
tie clergy, Theodoret. I. iv. c. 37. 

(83) The Arianiſm of the Goths has been imputed to the em- 
peror Valens: „ Itaque juſto Dei judicio ipſi eum vivum incende- 
runt, qui propter eum etiam mortui, vitio erroris arſuri ſunt.“ 
Oroſius, I. vii. c. 33. p. 554. This cruel ſentence is confirmed 
by Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom, vi. p. 604-60. ), who coolly 
obſerves, c un ſeul homme entraina dans l'enfer un nombre infini 
* de Septentrionaux, &c.“ Salvian (de Gubern. Dei, I. v. p. 
150, 151.) pities and excuſes their involuntary error. 
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las, and his ſucceſſors ; and they ordained a com. 
petent number of biſhops and preſbyters, for the 
inſtruction of the kindred tribes. The Oſtro— 
goths. the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the Van. 
dals, who had hſtened to the eloquence of the 
Latin clergy 84), preferred the more inte!ligjhle 
leſſons of their domeſtic teachers; and Arianiſm 
was adopted as the national faith of the warlike 
converts, who were ſeated on the ruins of the 
Weſtern empire. This irreconcileable difference 
of religion was a perpetual ſfourc?2 of jealouſy and 
hatred; and the reproach of Barbarian was em- 
bittered by the more odious epithet of Heretic. 
The heroes of the North, who had ſubmitted, 
with ſome reluctance, to believe that all their an- 
ceſtors were in Hell (85); were aſtoniſhed and 
exaſperated to learn, that they themſelves had 
only changed the mode of their eternal condem- 
nation. Inſtead of the ſmooth applauſe, hid. 
Chriſtian kings are accuſtomed to expect from 
their loyal prelates, the orthodox biſhops and their 
clergy were in a ſtate of oppoſition to the Arian 
courts ; and their indiſcreet oppoſition frequenily 
became criminal, and might ſometimes be van- 
gerous (86). The pulpit, that ſafe and ſacred 
organ of ſedition, reſounded with the names of 

Pharaon 


(84) Oroſius affirms, in the year 416 (l. vii. c. 41. p. 550-), 
that the churches of Chritt (of the Catholics) were filled with 
Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians, 

(85) Radbod, king of the Friſons, was ſo much ſcandalized by 
this raſh declaration of a miſſionary, that he drew back bis foot 
after he had entered the baptiſmal font. See Fleury Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
tom. ix. p. 167. 

(86) The Epiſtles of Sidonius, biſhop of Clermont, under the 
Viſigoths, and of Avitus, biſhop of Vienna, under the Burgun- 
dians, explain, ſometimes in dark hints, the general diſpoſittons 


ol the Catholics. The hiſtory of Clovis and Theodoric wil! lug 
geſt ſome particular facts. 
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Pharaoh and Holofernes (87); the public diſcon- 
tent was inflamed by the hope or promiſe of a 
gorious deliverance ; and the ſeditious ſaints were Ur 
tempted to promote the accompliſhment of their 

own predictions. Notwithſtanding theſe provo- General 
cations, the Catholics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, toleration. 
enjoyed, under the reign of the Arians, the free, 

and peaceful, exerciſe of their religion. Their 

haughty maſters reſpected the zeal of a numerous 

p ople, reſolved to die at the foot of their altars; 

and the example of their devout conſtancy was 

admired and imitated by the Barbarians them- 

ſelves. The conquerors evaded, however, the 
diſgraceful reproach, or confeſſion, of fear, by 
attributing their toleration to the liberal motives 

of reaſon and humanity ; and while they affected 

the language, they impgrceptibly imbibed the 

ſpirit, of genuine Chriſtianity. 

The peace of the church was ſometimes inter- Arian per. 
rupted, The Catholics were indiſcreet, the Bar- ſecut on of 
barians were impatient; and the partial acts * 
ſeverity or injuſtice which had been recommend- © 
& by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the 
orthodox writers. The guilt of perſecution may 
be imputed to Euric, king of the Viſigoths; who 
ſuſpended the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical, or at leaſt, 
of epiſcopal, functions; and puniſhed the popu- 
lar biſhops of Aquitain with impriſonment, ex- 
le, and confiſcation (88). But the cruel and ab- 
ſurd enterpriſe of ſubduing the minds of a whole 


people, 


— 
— (—ͤ— © — Py 
= S 


(87) Genſeric confeſſed the reſemblance, by the ſeverity with 
which he puniſhed ſuch indiſcreet alluſions, Victor Vitenſis, 1. 
7. p. to. 

(88) Such are the contemporary complaints of Sidonius, biſhop 
of Clermont (I. vii. c. 6. p. 182, &c. edit. Sirmond.). Gregory 
of Tours, who quotes this Epiſtle (I. ii, c. 25. in tom. ii. p. 174.) 
extorts an unwarrantable aſſertion, that of the nine vacancies in 
Aquitain, ſome had been produced by epiſcopal martyrdoms. 
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people, was urd-rtaken by the Vandals alone 
1 e Genſeric himſelf, in his early youth, had renounce. 
ed the orthodox communion ; and the apoſtate 
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, could neither grant, nor expect, a ſincere forpiye. 
neſs. He was exaſperated to find, that the Afi. 
cans, who had fled before him in the field, il 
preſumed to diſpute his will in ſynods and church. 
es; and his ferocious mind was incapable of fear 
or of compaſſion. His Catholic ſubjects were 
oppreſſed by intolerant laws, and arbitrary py. 
niſhments. The language of Genſeric was fut 
ous, and formidable; the knowledge of his in. 
tentions might juſtify the moſt unfavourable i- 
terpretation of his actions; and the Arians were 
reproached with the frequent executions, which 
ſtained the palace, and the dominions, of the 
tyrant, Arms and ambition were, however, the 


a pr: 
tard 
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dal! 
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dece 
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pow! 
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3 

migt 
of tk 
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ruling paſſions of the monarch of the ſea. Bu WF: 
A. b. 47). Hunneric, his inglorious ſon, who ſeemed to in- all t 
| herit only his vices, tormented the Catholics with um 
the ſame unrelenting fury, which had been fatal bs | 
to his brother, his nephews, and the friends and cad 
favourites of his father: and, even to the Arian Foul 
patriarch, wha was inhumanly burnt alive in the but | 
midſt of Carthage. The religious war was pre- 
ceded and prepared by an inſidious truce ; pere .? 
cution was made the ſerious and important buſi- WW: 
neſs of the Vandal court ; and the loathſome dit- 6d b 
eaſe, which haſtened the death of Hunneric, re- * 
venged the injuries, without contributing to the en 
deliverance, of the church. The throne of Affi rg 
ca was ſucceſſively filled by the two nephews ire 
Gone Hunneric ; by Gundamund, who reigned about SN 
A. D. 484. twelve, and by Thraſimund, who governed tit 1 


nation above twenty-ſeven years. Their admin 


ſtration was hoſtile and oppreſſive to the orthodox 
party. Gundamund appeared to emulate, 4 (% 
preler, 


Even 
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een to ſurpaſs, the cruelty of his uncle; and, if 
x length he relented, if he recalled the biſhops, 
nd reſtored the freedom of Athanaſtan worſhip, 
z premature death intercepted the benefits of his 
dy clemency. His brother, Thraſimund, was Thrafi- 
the greateſt and moſt accompliſhed of the Van- N 406. 
dal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, prudence, 125 
nd magnanimity of ſoul. But this magnanimous 
character wes degraded by his intolerant zeal and 
geceitful clemency. Inſtead of threats and tor- 
tures, he employed the gentle, but efficacious, 
powers of ſeduction. Wealth, dignity, and the 
royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apoſta- 
ö the Catholics, who had violated the laws, 
might purchaſe their pardon by the renunciation 
of their faith; and whenever Thraſimund medi- 
ated any rigorous meaſure, he patiently waited 
till the indiſcretion of his adverſaries furniſhed 
im with a ſpecious opportunity. Bigotry was 
lis laſt ſentiment in the hour of death: and he 
exacted from his ſucceſſor a folemn oath, that he 
vould never tolerate the ſectaries of Athanaſius. 
Put his ſucceſſor, Hilderic, the gentle ſon of the Hilderic, 
garage Hunneric, preferred the duties of huma- 88. 
nity and juſtice, to the vain obligation of an im- 
pious oath ; and his acceſſion was glorioufly mark- 
ed by the reſtoration of peace and univerſal free- 
dom. The throne of that virtuous, though fee- 
ble monarch, was uſurped by his couſin Gelimer, Gelimer, 
a zealous Arian : but the Vandal kingdom, be- A. PD. 53% 
fore he could enjoy or abuſe his power, was ſub- 
verted by the arms of Beliſarius; and the ortho- 
dox party retaliated the injuries which they had 
endured (89). 
The 


39) The original monuments of the Vandal perſecution are 
preſerved in the five books of the Hiſtory of Victor * 
(de 


952 


A general 
view of the 
rſecution 


in Africa, ford any diſtinct ſeries of cauſes and events; any 
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The paſſionate declamations of the Catholic 
the ſole hiſtorians of this perſecution, cannot af. 


impartial view of characters. or counſels , by: 


antag 
the moſt remarkable circumſtances, that deſme At ü 
either credit or notice, may be referred to the f bay 
lowing heads: I. In the original law, which is but! 
ſtill extant (90), Hunneric expreſsly declares, dene 
and the declaration appears to be correct, that he the k 
had faithfully tranicribed the regulations and pe- The 
nalties of the Imperial edicts; againſt the hereti. and 
cal congregations, the clergy, and the people, (ela) 
who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed religion. IH popu 
the rights of conſcience had been underſtood, ere 
the Catholics muit have condemned their pit Nei 
conduct, or acquieſced in their actual ſufferinos, MW conf 
But they ſtil! perſiſted to refuſe the indulgence Matt 
which they claimed. While they trembled un- dred 
der the laſh of pcrſecution, they praiſed the d. WW of / 
dable ſeverity of Hunneric himſelf, who burnt or WW and + 
baniſhed great numbers of Manichæans (91); int 
and they rejected, with horror, the ignominious WW ten | 
compromiſe, that the diſciples of Arius, and of Wind 
Athanaſius, ſhould enjoy a reciprocal and ſimilar Wi imu 
| toleration bone 
expi 

(de Perſecutione Vandalica), a biſhop who was exiled by Hun- 

neric; in the Life of St. Fulgentius, who was diſtinguiſhed in 

the perſecution of Thraſimond (in Biblioth. Max. Patrum, tom. 
ix. p. 4—16 ), andin the firſt book of the Vandalic War, by the (9 
impartial Procopius (c. 7, 8. p. 196, 197, 198, 199.) Dom thele 
Ruinart, the laſt editor of Victor, has illuſtrated the whole ſub- propo 
ject with a copious and learned apparatus of notes and ſuppiement 9030 
(Paris, 1634. ). * b 
) Victor. iv. 2. p. 65. Hunneric refuſes the name of Ca- pb 
tholics to the Homooufians. He deſcribes, as the veri Divinz Ma- y nl 
jeſtatis cultores, his own party, who profeſſed the faith, confirmec 164 
y more than a thouſand biſhops, in the ſynods of Rimini aud Wha 
Seleucia, | te. 
(91) Victor. ii. I. p. 21, 22. ILaudabilior , . videbatuf. ag 
In the MSS. which omit this word, the pailage is unintellig U. , 


See Ruinart. Not, p. 164, 
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mleration in the territories of the Romans, and 
in thoſe of the Vandals (92). II. The practice 
of a conference, which the Catholics had  fre- 
quently uſed to inſult and puniſh their obſtinats 
antagoniſts, was retorted againſt themſelves (93). 
At the command of Huvneric, four hundred and 
fxty-fix orthodox biſhops aſſembled at Carthage; 
but when they were admitted into the hall of au- 
dience, they had the mortification of beholdin 
the Arian Cirila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 
The diſputants were ſeparated, after the mutual 
and ordinary reproaches of noiſe and filence, of 
delay and precipitation, of military force and of 
pular clamour. One martyr and one confeſſor 
were ſelected among the Catholic biſhops; twen- 
g- eight eſcaped by flight, and eighty-eight by 
conformity; forty-11x were ſent into Corfica to 
cut timber for the royal navy; and three hun- 
dred and two were b4nithed to the difterent parts 
of Africa, expoſed to the inſults of their enemies, 
ad carefully deprived of all the temporal and 
ſpiritual comforts of life (94). The hardſhips of 
ten years exile muſt have reduced their numbers ; 
and if they had complied with the law of Thra- 
imund, which prohibited any epiſcopal conſecra- 
tions, the orthodox church of Africa muſt have 
expired with the lives of its actual members. 


They 


(92) Victor. ii. 2. p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage called 
thele conditions, periculoſæ; and they ſeem, indeed, to have been 
propoſed as a ſnare to entrap the Catholic biſhops, 

(93) See the narrative of this conference, and the treatment of 
the biſhops, in Victor. ii. 13—18. p. 35—42. and the whole 
lourth hook, p. 63171. The third book, p. 42—62. is entire- 
ly filled by their apology or confeſſion of faith. 

(94) See the liſt of the African biſhops, in Victor. p. 115 140. and 
umart's notes, p. 215—397. The ſchiſmatie name of Donatus 
frequently occurs, and they appear to have adopted (like our fa- 
nancs of the laſt age) the pious appellations of Decdatus, Oeog ra- 
ua, Quidyultdeus, Hahetdeum, Kc. 
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O 
They diſobeyed; and their diſobedience was p;fi.ours 
niſhed by a ſecond exile of two hundred ang er 
twenty biſhops into Sardinia; where they hn. allot 
guiſhed fifteen years, till the acceſſion of the gn. ) * 
cious Hilderic (95). The two iſlands were jud. * et 
ciouſly choſen by the malice of their Arian ty. 4 h of 
rants. Seneca, from his own experience, has de. * a1 
plored and exaggerated the miſerable ſtate of Cyr. ; of 
fica (96), and the plenty of Sardinia was over. 950 's 
balanced by the unwholeſome quality of the ac — 
(97). III. The zeal of Genſeric, and his ſuc- . ers 
ceſſors, for the converſion of the Catholics, muf C 4 
have rendered them ſtill more jealous to guard wing 
the purity of the Vandal faith. Before the churches * T. 
were finally ſhut, it was a crime to appear w a un 
Barbarian dreſs; and thoſe who preſumed to te. 22 
glect the royal mandate, were rudely dragged as 
backwards by their long hair (98). The Fa: -acon 
tine officers, who refuſed to profeſs the religion nd nit 
of their prince, were ignominiouſly ſtripped o certa 
their honours, and employments ; baniſhed to}; the 
Sardinia and Sicily; or condemned to the ſetie a Wi 
labous their o 
(9s) Fulgent. Vit, c. 16-29. Thraſimund affected the prai their a 
— 3 and r and Fulgentius addreſſed three books fainted 
controverſy to the Arian tyrant, whom he ſtyles pri/ſime Kew 
Biblioth, Maxim, Patrum, tom, ix. p. 41. Only kau bang pode 
are mentioned as exiles in the life of Fulgentius, they are m- the hat 
creaſed to one hundied and twenty by Victor Tunnunenſis, and happy « 
Iſidore; but the number of two hundred and twenty is {pecihed migh 
in the Hiſtoria Miſcella, in a ſhort authentic chronicle of de Sn 
times. Sce Ruinart, p. 570, $71. naue 
(96) See the bale ald wkhp.4 epigrams of the Stoic, who cou nor co 
not 1upport exile with more tuiiitude than Ovid. Corſica might the 
nut produce corn, wine, or oil; but it could not be deltitute oi dat 
tals, watery and even fre. 
(97) Si ob gravitatem cœli interiflent, vile damnum. Tactt, 
Annal. ii, 85, In this application, Thrahmund would hate (99) £ 
adopted the reading of ſome critics, utile damnum. A x 9) 
(198) Sce thele preludes of a general perſecution, in Victor. it Warm 
3, 4, 7. and the two edits of Hunneric, I. ii. p. 35. , N 
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Lbours of ſlaves and peaſants in the fields of 
Viica, In the diſtricts which had been peculiar- 
allotted to the Vandals, the exerciſe of the Ca- 
olic worſhip was more ſtrictly prohibited; and 
fyere penalties were denounced againſt the guilt, 
both of the miſſionary, and the proſelyte. By 
theſe arts, the faith of the Barbarians was pre- 
ferved, and their zeal was inflamed : they diſ- 
charged, with devout fury, the office of ſpies, 
informers, or executioners; and whenever their 
cavalry took the field, it was the favourite amuſe- 
ment of the march, to defile the churches, and 
tbinſult the clergy of the adverſe faction 799). 
V. The citizens who had been educated in the 
luxury of the Roman province, were delivered, 
with exquiſite cruelty, to the Moors of the deſert. 
A venerable train of biſhops, preibyters, and 
kacons, with a faithful crowd of four thouſand 
nd nine-ſix perſons, whoſe guilt is not preciſely 
aſcertained, were torn from their native homes, 
by the command of Hunneric. During the night 
they were confined, like a herd of cattle, amidſt 
their own ordure : during the day they purſued 
their march over the burning ſands; and if they 
fainted under the heat and fatigue, they were 
goaded, or dragged along, till they expired in 
the hands of their tormentors (100), Theſe un- OY 
tappy exiles, when they reached the Mooriſh huts, 1 
might excite the compaſſion of a people, whoſe 4 
naive humanity was neither improved by reaſon, 
dor corrupted by fanaticiſm: but if they eſcaped 
the dangers, they were condemned to ſhare the 

7] diſtrels, 


(99) See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 7. p. 197, 19% 
| Mooriſh prince endeavoured to propitiate the God of ne CHiſ- 
haus, by his diligence to eraze the marks of the Vandal ſacrilege. 

(100) See this Rory in Victor. ii, 8—12. p. 30— 34. Victor 
{cribes the diſtreſs of theſe confeſſors as an eye-witnelss 
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diſtreſs, of a ſavage life. V. It is incumbent on 
the authors of perſecution previouſly to red, 
whether they are determined to ſupport it in the 
laſt extreme. They excite the flame which they 
ſtrive to extinguiſh ; and it ſoon becomes nec: #1. 
ry to chaſtiſe the contumacy, as well as the crime, 
of the offender. The fine, which he is unabl- gr 
unwilling, to diſcharge, expoſes his p rſon to the 
ſeverity of the law z and his contempt of lighter 
penalties ſuggeſts the uſe and propriety of pil 
puniſhment. Through the veil of fiction ard 
declamation, we may clearly perceive, that the 
Catholics, more eſpecially under the reign of 
Hunneric, endured the moſt cruel and 1gnomini 
ous treatment (101). Reſpectable citizens, 60 
ble matrons, and conſecrated virgins, were ſtrip 
ped naked, and raiſed in the air by pullies, wit 
a weight ſuſpended at their feet, In this painfo 
attitude their naked bodies were torn with {courges 
or burit in the moſt tender parts with red-hot 
plates of iron. The amputaticn of the ears, the 
noſe, the tongue, and the right-hand, was in 
flicted by the Arians ; and although the precil 
number cannot be defined, it is evident that ma 
ny perſons, among whom a biſhop (102) and 
proconſul (1039 may be named, were entitled t 


the crown of martyrdom. The ſame honour hat 


been aſcribed to the memory of count Sebaſtiur 
who profeſſed the Nicene creed with unſh & 
conſtauc) 


(101) See the fifth book of Victor. His paſſionate complain 


are confirmed by the ſober teſtimuny of Procopius, and te pi 


lic declaration of the emperor Juſtinian. (Cod. 1. i. tit. XXV1l,) 


(102) Victor. ii, 18. p. 41. 


(103) Victor. v. 4. p. 74, 75. His name was ViQo anus 
and he was a wealthy citizen of Adrumetum, who enj cd © 
confidence of the king; by whoſe favour he had obtained d 


office, or at leaſt the title, of proconſul of Africa, 
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conſtancy; and Genſeric might deteſt, as an he- — 
retic, the brave and ambitious fugitive whom he 4 
dreaded as a rival (104). VI. Ane mode of . 

converſion, which might ſubdue the feeble, and 43 
alarm the timorous, was employed by the Arian 
miniſters. They impoſed, by fraud or violence, 
the rites of baptiſm ; and puniſhed the apoſtacy 
of the Catholics, if they diſclaimed this odious 
and profane ceremony, which ſcandalouſly vio- 
lated the freedom of the will, and the unity of 
the ſacrament (105). The hoſtile ſects had for- 
merly allowed the validity of each other's bap- 
taſm ; and the innovation, ſo fiercely maintain- 
ed by the Vandals, can be imputed only to the 
example and advice of the Donatiſts. VII. The 
Arian clergy ſurpaſſed, in religious cruelty, the 
king and his Vandals; but they were incapable of 
cultivating the ſpiritual vineyard, which they 
vere ſo deſirous to poſſeſs. A patriarch (106) 
might ſeat himſelf on the throne of Carthage; 
ome biſhops, in the principal cities, might uſurp 
the place of their rivals; but the ſmallneſs of 
their numbers, and their ignorance of the Latin 
unguage (107), diſquaiified the Barbarians for 
the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry of a great church; and 


Vol. VI. the 


(104) Victor. i. 6, p. 8, 9. After relating the firm reſiſtance 
d dextrous reply of coun! Sebaſtian, he adds, quare alio generis 
uzumento poltea beilicoſum vitum occidit. * 

6050 Victor. v. 12, 13. Tillemont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. vi. 4 
p. bog. | | 

(106) Primate was more properly the title of the biſhop of ; 
Canthage: but the name of patriarch was given by the lects and 
ons to their principal eccleftiattic, See Thomaſlin, Diſcipline 
& 'Eglile, tom. i. p. 155. 158. 

(109) The patriarch Cyrila himſelf publicly declared, that he 
Wd not underſtand Latin ( ViRor. ii. 18. p. 4%.) 3 Neſcio Latine ; 
nd he might converte with tolerable eaſe, without being capable 
* diſputing or preaching in that language. His Vandal clergy 
*re ſtill more ignorant; and ſmall confidence could be placed in 
ie Africans who had conformed, 
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the Africans, after the loſs of their orthodox pa. 
tors, were deprived of the public exerciſe f 
Chriſtianity, VIII. The emperors were the na- 
tural protectors of the Homoouſian doctrine : and 
the faithful people of Africa, both as Romans 
and as Catholics, preferred their lawful ſovereign- 
ty to the uſurpation of the Barbarons heretics, 
During an interval of peace and friendſhip, 
Hunneric reſtored the cathedral of Carthage; at 
the interceſſion of Zeno, who reigned in the Eaſt, 
and of Placidia, the daughter and relict of em- 
perors, and the ſiſter of the queen of the Van- 
dals (108). But this decent regard was of ſhort 
duration; and the haughty tyrant diſplayed his 
contempt for the religion of the Empire, by ſtu- 
diouſly arranging the bloody images of perſecu- 
tion, in all the principal ſtreets through which the 
Roman ambaſſador muſt paſs in his way to the 
palace (109). An oath was required from the 
biſhops, who were aſſembled at Carthage, that 
they would ſupport the ſucceſſion of his fon Hil- 
deric, and that they would renounce all forcign 
or tranſmarine correſpondence. This engage- 
ment, conſiſtent as it ſhould ſeem, with their 
moral and religious duties, was refuſed by the 
more ſagacious members (110) of the aſſembly, 
Their refuſal, faintly coloured by the pretence 
that it is vnlawful ſor a Chriſtian to ſwear, mult 
provoke the ſuſpicions of a jealous tyrant. ; 

The 


(108) Victor. it. 1, 2. p. 22. 

(109) Victor. v. 7. p. 77. He appeals to the ambaſſador hin 
ſelf, waoſt name was Uranius, | 

(110) Aftutrores, Victor. iv. 4. p. 70. He plainly intimate 
that their quotation of the Goſpel “ Non jurabius in toto, 
only meant to clude the obligation of an inconvenient oaih, 1 
forty-lix biſheps who refuſed were baniſhed to Corfica ; the thre 
hundred and two who ſwore, were diitributed through the ple 
vinces of Africa, 
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The Catholics, oppreſſed by royal and milita- Catholic 


» frauds, 


force, were far ſuperior to their adverſaries in 
numbers and learning. With the ſame weapons 
which the Greek (111) and Latin fathers had al- 
ready provided for the Arian controverſy, they 
repeatedly ſilenced, or vanquiſhed, the fierce and 
illiterate ſucceſſors of Ulphilas. The conſciouſ- 
neſs of their own ſuperiority might have raiſed 
them above the arts, and paſſions, of religious 
warfare. Yet, inſtead of aſſuming ſuch honour- 
able pride, the orthodox theologians were tempt- 
ed, by the aſſurance of impunity, to compoſe 
fictions, which muſt be ſtigmatized with the epi- 
thets of fraud and forgery. They aſcribed their 
own polemical works to the molt venerable names 
of Chriſtian antiquity : the characters of Atha- 
naſius and Auguſtin were aukwardly perſonated 
by Vigilius and his diſciples (112); and the fa- 
mous creed, which ſo clearly expounds the my(- 
teries of the Trinity and the Incarnation, is de- 
duced, with ſtrong probability, from this Afri- 
can ſchool (113), Even the Scriptures them- 
8 2 ſelves 


(111) Fulgentius, biſhop of Ruſpz, in the Byzacene province, 
was of a ſenatorial family, and had received a liberal education. 
He could repeat all Homer and Menander before he was allowed 
to ſtudy Latin, his native tongue (Vit. Fulgent, c. 1.). Man 
African biſhops might underſtand Greek, and many Greek theolo- 
gians were tranſlated into Latin, 

(112) Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of 
Thapſus (p. 118, 119. edit. Chiflet), He might amuſe his learn- 
ed reader with an innocent fiction; but the ſubject was too grave, 
and the Africans were too ignorant. 

(113) The P. Queſnel ſtarted this opinion, which has been fa- 
vourably received, But the three following truths, however ſur- 
priſing they may ſeem, are zow univerſally acknowledged (Ge- 
rard Voſſius, tom. vi. p. 516—$522, Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. 
tom, vii. p. ED 1. St. Athanaſius is not the author of 
the creed which is ſo frequently read in our churches, 2. It does 
not appear to have exiſted, within a century after his death. 5; Iz 
was originally compoſed in the Latin tongue, and, conſequently, 

a 
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ſelves were profaned by their raſh and facrilegi. 
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ous hands. The memorable text, which aſſerts 
the unity of the Tyner who bear witneſs in Gree 
heaven (114), is condemned by the univerſal ices 
ſilence of the orthodox fathers, ancient verſions, fan 
and authentic manuſcripts (115). It was firſt Ron 
alleged by the Catholic biſhops whom Hunneric plied 
ſummoned to the conference of Carthage (116), mod 
An allegorical interpretation, in the form, per- T 
haps, of a marginal note, invaded the text of the «nd 1 
Latin Bibles, which were renewed and corrected Cath 
in a dark period of ten centuries (1179). After their 
the invention of printing (118), the editors of the to th 
X Greek don 
: i : this 1 
in the Weſtern provinces. Gennadius, patriarch of Conſtantine- 
le, was ſo much amazed by this extraordinary compoiition, that cond 
be frankly pronounced it to be the work of a drunken man. Pe- whic 
tav. Dogmat. Theologica, tom. ii. |, vii. c. 8. p. 689. credi 
(114) x John v. 7. See Simon, Hiſt. Critique du Nouveau 
Teſtament, part i. c. xviil., 2 203—218.; and part ii. c. ix. p. 9 Mau 
—121.: and the elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations ot Dr, had | 
Mill and Wetſtein to their editions of the Greek Teſtament, In bod 
1689, the papiſt Simon ſtrove to be free; in 1707, the protettant thode 
Mill wiſhed to be a flave; in 1751, the Arminian Wetltein usch the f 
the liberty of his times, and of his ſect. elude 
(115) Of all the MSS, now extant, above fourſcore in num- 
ber, ſome of which are more than 1200 years old (Wetſtci ad was ( 
loc.). The ortbodox copies of the Vatican, of the Compluten- ſhop 
ſian editors, of Robert Stephens, are become inviſible; and de 
two MSS. of Dublin and Berlin are unworthy to form an excep- 
tion. See Emlyn's Works, vol. ii. p. 229—255. 269—299.3 
and M. de Miſſy's four ingenious letters, in tom. viii. and x. et Italy te 
the Journal Britannique. Greek 
(116) Or, more properly, by the four biſhops who compoſed (A. D. 
and publiſhed the profeſſion of faith in the name of their brethren, munific 
They ſtyle this text, luce clarius (Vitor Vitenſis de Perſecut. colt the 
Vandal, I. iii. c. 11. p. 54.).* It is quoted foon afterwards by tom, ii 
the African polemics, Vigilius and Fulgentius. 116—1 
(117) In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Bibles were (119 
corrected by Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by Nico- Teltan; 
Jas, cardinal and librarian of the Roman church, ſecundum or- the Coy 
thodoxam fidem (Wetftein, Prolegom, p. 84, 85.). Notwith« Robert 
ſtanding theſe corrections, the paſlage is ſtill wantiog in twen!y- falſcho! 
five Latin MSS. (Weiſtein ad loc.), the oldeſt and the fault; (120 
two qualities ſeldom united, except in manuſcripts. 1 Cellarii 
(218) The art which the Germans had invented was applied '" (which 
Latium 
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Greek Teſtament yielded to their own preju- 
dices, or thoſe of the times (119); and the pious 
fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at 
Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely multi- 
plied in every country and every language of 
modern Europe. 
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The example of fraud muſt excite ſuſpicion ;and mira- 


and the ſpecious miracles by which the African ces. 


Catholics have defended the truth and juſtice of 
their cauſe, may be aſcribed, with more reaſon, 
to their own induſtry, than to the viſible protec- 
tion of Heaven. Yet the hiſtorian, who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye, may 
condeſcend to mention one preternatural event, 
which will edify the devout, and ſurpriſe the in- 
credulous. Tipaſa (120), a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, ſixteen miles to the eaſt of Cæſarea, 
had been diſtinguiſhed, in every age, by the or- 
thodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had braved 
the fury of the Donatiſts (121); they reſiſted, or 
eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deſerted on the approach of an heretical hi- 
ſhop : moſt of the inhabitants who could ee 

ips 


Ily to the profane writers of Rome and Greece. The original 
Greek of the New Teſtament! was publiſhed about the ſame time 
(A. D. 1514. 1516. 1520.) by the induſtry of Eraſmus, and the 
munificence of Cardinal Ximenes. The Complutenſian Polygot 
colt the cardinal 50,000 ducats, See Mattaire Annal. Typograph. 
tom, ii. p. 2—8. 125—133.; and Wetltein, Prolegomena, p. 
116—127. 

(119) The three witneſſes have been eſtabliſhed in our Greek 
Teltaments by the prudence. of Eraſmus ; the honeſt bigotry of 
the Complutenſian editors; the typographical fraud, or error, of 
Robert Stephens in the placing a crotchet; and the deliberate 
fallchood, or ſtrange miſapprehenſion, of Theodore Beza. 

(120) Plin. Hiſt. Natural. v. 1, Itinerar. Weſltling, p. 15. 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii, 127. This Tipaſa 
(which muſt not be confounded with another in Numidia) was a 
town of, ſome note, ſince: Veſpaſian endowed it with the right of 

tum, i 


(121) Optatus Milevitanus de Schiſm. Donatiſt. I. ii. p. 38. 
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ſhips paſſed over to the coaſt of Spain ; and the 
unhappy remnant, refuſing all communion with 
the uſurper, ſtill preſumed to hold their pious, 


but illegal, aſſemblies. Their diſobedience ex- 


aſperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A military 
count was diſpatched from Carthage to Tipaſ: ; 
he collected the Catholics in the Forum, and, in 
the preſence of the whole province, deprived the 

uilty of their right-hands and their tongues. 
But the holy confeſſors continued to ſpeak with- 
out tongues ; and this miracle is atteſted by Vic- 
tor, an African biſhop, who publiſhed an hiſtory 
of the perſecution within two years afterthe event 
(122). lf any one,” ſays Victor, ſhould 
doubt of the truth, let him repair to Conſtantinople, 
and liſten to the clear and perfect language of 
Reſtitutus, the ſub-deacon, one of theſe glorious 
ſufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the 
emperor Zeno, and is reſpected by the devout 
empreſs.” At Conſtantinople we are aſtoniſhed 
to find a cool, a learned, an unexceptionable wit- 
neſs, without intereſt, and without paſſion. Æneas 
of Gaza, a Platonic philoſopher, has accurately 
deſcribed his own obſervations on theſe African 
ſufferers, ** I ſaw them myſelf: I heard them 
ſpeak : I diligently enquired by what means ſuch 
an articulate voice could be formed without any 
organ of ſpeech : I uſed my eyes to examine the 
report of my ears: I opened their mouth, and 
ſaw that the whole tongue had been completely 
torn away by the roots; an operation which the 
phyſicians generally ſuppoſe to be mortal (1 ** 


(122) Victor. Vitenſis, v. 6. p. 75. Ruinart, p. 483—487. 
(123) ZEneas Gazæus in Theophraſto, in Biblioth, Patrum, 
tom. viii. 7 664, 665. He was a Chriſtian, and compoſed this 
th 


Dialogue (the Theophraſtus) on the immortality of the ſoul, .* 
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The teſtimony of /Eneas' of Gaza might be con- 
firmed by the ſuperfluous evidence of the emperor 
Juſtinian, in a perpetual edict; of count Mar- 
cellinus, in his Chronicle of the times; and of 
pope Gregory the Firſt, who had reſided at Con- 
ſtantinople, as the miniſter of the Roman pon- 
uff (124). They all lived within the compaſs of 
a century ; and they all appeal to their perſonal 
knowledge, or the public notoriety, for the truth 
of a miracle, which was repeated in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, diſplayed on the greateſt theatre of the 
world, and ſubmitted, during a ſeries of years, 
to the calm examination of the ſenſes. This ſu- 
pernatural gift of the African confeſſors, who 
poke without tongues, will command the aſſent 
of thoſe, and of thoſe only, who already believe, 
that their language was pure and orthodox, Buc 
the ſtubborn mind of an infidel is guarded by ſe- 
cret, incurable, ſuſpicion; and the Arian, or 
Socinian, who has ſeriouſly rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity, will not be ſhaken by the moſt 
plauſible evidence of an Athanaſian miracle. 
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The Vandals and the Oſtrogoths perſevered in The ruin ol 
the profeſſion of Arianiſm till the final ruin of the . 
kingdoms which they had founded in Africa and gatharians, 


Italy. The Barbarians of Ganl ſubmitted to the A. D. 505 


orthodox dominion of the Franks; and Spain 
was reſtored to the Catholic church by the vo- 
luntary converſion of the Viſigoths. 

This 


the reſurrection of the body; beſides twenty-five Epiſtles, ſtill ex- 
tant, See Cave (Hiſt, Litteraria, p. 297.) and Fabricius (Bibl. 
Grzc, tom. i. p. 422. ). 

(124) Juſtinian, Codex, I. i, tit. xxvii. Marcellin in Chron, 
b. 45. in Theſaur. Temporum Scaliger. Procopius, de Bell. 
Vandal, I. i. c. 5. p. 196, Gregor, Magnus Dialog. ii. 3a. None 
of theſe witneſſes have ſpecified the number of the confellors, 
which is fixed at ſixty in an old menology (apud Ruinart, 
486. ). Two of them loſt their ſpeech by fornication; but _= 

miracle 
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Revolt and 
martyrdom 


of Herme- 
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This ſalutary revolution (125) was haſtened 
by the example of a royal martyr, whom our 


negild in calmer reaſon may ſtyle an ungrateful rebel. 
Spam N. P. covigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deſerv. 


$77 —534. 


ed the reſpe& of his enemies, and the love of his 
ſubjects: the Catholics enjoyed a free tolerati n, 
and his Arian ſynods attempted, without much 
ſucceſs, to reconcile their ſcruples by aboliſhing 
the unpopular rite of a /econd bapriſm. His eldeſt 
ſon Hermenegild, who was inveſted by his father 
with the royal diadem, and the fair principality 
of Bœtica, contracted an honourable and ortho- 
dox alliance with a+ Merovingian princeſs, the 
daughter of Sigebert king of Auſtraſia, and of 
the famous Brunechild. The beauteous Ingun- 
dis, who was no more than thirteen years of age, 
was received, beloved, and perlecuted, in the 
Arian court of Toledo ; and her religious couſtan- 
cy was alternately aſſaulted wich blandiſhments 
and violence by Goifvintha, the Gothic queen, 
who abuſed the double claim of maternal autho- 
rity (126). Incenſed by her reſiſtance, Gciſtin- 
tha ſcized the Catholic princeſs by her long har, 
inkumarly daſhed her againſt the ground, kicked 
her till ſhe was covered with blood, and at lat 
gave orders that ſhe ſhould be ſtripped, and 


thrown 


miracle is enhanced by the ſingular inſtance of a boy who had ne. 
wer tpoke before his tongue was cut out, 

(125) See the two general hiſtorians of Spain, Mariana (Hil. 
de Rebus Hiſpanize, tom. i. |, v. c. 12—15. p. 182—194.) and 
Ferreras (French tranſlation, tom. ii. p. 206—247.). Mariani 
almoſt forgets that he is « Jeluit, to aſſume the ſtyle and ſpirit of a 
Roman claſſic. Ferreras, an induſtrious compiler, reviews his 
tacts, and rectifies his chronology. | 

(126) Goiſvintha ſucceſſively married two kings of the Viſi- 
goths: Athanigild, to whom ſhe bore Brunechild, the mother 0! 

ngundis; and Leovigild, whoſe two ſons, Hermenegild and 
Recared, were the iſſue of a former marriage. 
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thrown into a baſon, or fiſh-pond (127). Love 
ind honour might excite Hermenegild to reſent 
this injurious treatment of his bride; and he was 
gradually perſuaded, that Ingundis ſuffered for 
the cauſe of divine truth. Her tender complaints, 
and the weighty arguments of Leander, archbi- 
ſhop of Seville, accompliſhed his converſion , 
and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was 1niti- 
ned in the Nicene faith by the ſolemn rites of 
confirmation (128). The raſh youth, inflamed 
by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was tempred 
to viclate the duti-s of a fon, and a ſubject; and 
the Catholics of Spain, although they could not 
complain of perſecution, applauded his pious re- 
bellion againſt an heretical father. The civil war 
was protracted by the long and obſtinate ſieges of 
Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had ſtre- 
mouſly eſpouſed the party of Hermenegild. He 
rvited the orthodox Barbarians, the Suevi, and 
the Franks, to the deſtruction of his native land: 
he ſolicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, 
who poſſeſſed Africa, and a part of the Spaniſh 
coaſt ; and his holy ambaſſador, the archbiſhop 
Leander, effectually negociated in perſon with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Ca- 
tiolics were cruſhed by the active diligence of a 
monarch who commanded the troops and trea- 


lures of Spain; and the guilty Hermenegild, af- 
ter 


(129) Iracundiz furore ſuccenſa, adprehenſam per comam ca- 
pitis puellam in terram conlidft, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac 
languine cruentatam, juſſit exipoliari, et p1{cinz immergi. Greg. 
Tuton. J. v. c. 39. in tom. ii. p. 255. Gregory is one of our belt 
eriginals for this portion of hiſtory. 

(128) The Catholics who admitted the baptiſm of heretics, re- 
peated the rite, or, as it was afterwards ſtyled, the ſacrament of 
confirmation, to which they aſcribed many myſtic and marvellous 
rerogatives, both viſible and invicible, See Chardon, Hiſt, des 

8, tom. 1. P · 405—552. 
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ter his vain attempts to reſiſt or to eſcape, ws 

compelled to ſurrender himſelf into the hands of 

an incenſed father. Leovigild was ſtill mindf,] 

of that ſacred character; and the rebel, deſpoiled 

of the regal ornaments, was ſtill permitted, in a 

decent exile, to profeſs the Catholic religion. 

His repeated and unſucceſsful treaſons at length 

provoked the indignation of the Gothic king; 

and the ſentence of death, which he pronounced 

with apparent reluctance, was privately executed 

in the tower of Seville. The inflexible conſtan- 

cy with which he refuſed to accept the Arian 

communion, as the price of his ſafety, may ex- 

cuſe the honours that have been paid to the me- 

mory of St. Hermenegild. His wife and infant 

ſon were detained by the Romans in ignominious 

captivity: and this domeſtic misfortune tarniſhed 

the glories of Leovigild, and embittered the laſt 
moments of his life. 

Converfon His ſon and ſucceſſor, Recared, the firſt Ca- 

of Recared tholic king of Spain, had imbibed the faith of 

— of his unfortunate brother, which he ſupported with 

Spain, more prudence and ſucceſs. Inſtead of revolt- 

A.?- 536 ing againſt his father, Recared patiently expected 

9 the hour of his death. Inſtead of condemning his 

memory, he piouſly ſuppoſed, that the dying 

monarch had abjured the errors of Arianiſmn, 

and recommended to his ſon the converſion of 

the Gothic nation. To accompliſh that ſalutary 

end, Recared convened an aſſembly of the Aran 

clergy and nobles, declared himſelf a Catholic, 


and exhorted them to imitate the example of 
The laborious interpretation ol 


their prince. 
doubtful texts, or -the curious purſuit of meta- 
phyſical arguments, would have excited an end- 


leſs controverſy ; and the monarch diſcreetly pro- 


poſed to his 1lliterate audience, two 2 
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and viſible arguments, the teſtimony of Earth, 
ind of Heaven. The Earth had ſubmitted to 
the Nicene ſynod : the Romans, the Barbarians, 
ud the inhabitants of Spain, unanimouſly pro- 
ſeſſed the ſame orthodox creed ; and the Viſt- 
goths reſiſted, almoſt alone, the conſent of the 
Chriſtian world. A ſuperſtitious age was prepa- 
ed to reverence, as the teſtimony of /eaven, 
the preternatural cures, which were performed by 
the ſkall or virtue of the Catholic clergy ; the 
haptiſmal fonts of Ofſet in Potica (129), which 
were ſpontaneouſly repleniſhed each year, on the 
vigil of Eaſter (130) ; and the miraculous ſhrine 
of St. Martin of Tours, which had already con- 
rerted the Suevic prince and people of Gallicia 
(121). The Catholic king encountered ſome dit- 
fculties on this important change of the national 
religion. A conſpiracy, ſecretly fomented by 
the queen-dowager, was formed againſt his life 
and two counts excited a dangerous revolt in the 
Narbonneſe Gaul, But Recared diſarmed the 
conſpirators, defeated the Rebels, and executed 
kvere juſtice ; which the Arians, in their turn, 
might brand with the reproach of perſecution. 
Eight biſhops, whoſe names betray their Barbaric 
ongin, abjurcd their errors; and all the 3 

rian 


(129) Oſſet, or Julia Conſtantia, was oppoſite to Seville, on 
the northern fide of the Bœtis (Plin, Hiſt, Natur. iii. 3.) : and 
le authentic reference of Gregory of Tours (Hiſt, Francor. I. vi. 
t. 43. p. 238.) deſerves more credit than the name of Luſitania 
(de Gloria Martyr, c. 24+), which has been eagerly embraced by 
the vain and ſuperſtitious Portugueſe (Ferreras, Hiſt. d'Eſpagne, 
tom. ii, p. 266. ). | 

(130) This miracle was ſkilfully performed. An Arian king 
kaled the doors, and dug a deep trench round the church, without 
being able to intercept the Eaſter ſupply of baptiſmal water, 

(131) Ferreras (tom. ii. p. 168—175, A. D. 550.) has illuſ- 
raed the difficulties which regard the time and circumſtances of 
the converſion of the Suevi. They had been recently united by 


Leovigild to the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
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Arian theology were reduced to aſhes, with tie 
houſe in which they had been purpoſely collected 
The whole body of the Viſigoths and Snevi were 
allured or driven into the pale of the Cathdlic 
communion ; the faith, at leaſt of the riſing ge- 
neration, was fervent and ſincere; and the de. 
vout liberality of the Barbarians enriched the 
churches and monaſteries of Spain. Seventy 
biſhops, aſſembled in the council of Toledo, re. 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of their conquerors, and 
the zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene 
creed, by declaring the proceſſion of the Hoh 
Ghoſt, from the Son, as well as from the Father, 
a weighty point of doctrine, which produced, 
long afterwards, the ſchiſm of the Greek and 
Latin churches (132). The royal proſelyte im- 
mediately ſaluted and confulted pope Gregory, 
ſurnamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, 
whoſe reign was diſtinguiſhed by the converſion 
of heretics and infidels. The ambaſſadors i 
Recared reſpectfully offered on the threſhold of 
the Vatican his rich preſents of gold and gems: 
they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs 
of St. John the Baptiſt ; a croſs, which inclolzd 
a (mall piece of the true wood; and a key, tht 
contained ſome particles of iron which had been 
ſcraped from the chains of St. Peter (1 33). 
The ſame Gregory, the ſpiritual conqueror 0: 
Britain, encouraged the pious Theodelinda, queen 
of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene faith 


A. D. co, among the victorious ſavages, whoſe recent Chril- 


&c. 


tianity was polluted by the Arian hereſy. Her 


devout 


(132): This addition to the Nicene, or rather the Conſtantinops- 
litan creed, was firſt made in the eighth council of Toledo, A. D. 
6533 but it was expreſſive of the popular doctrine (Gerard Voth- 


us, tom. vi. p. 527. de tribus Symbolis). 


(133) See Gregor. Magn. I. vii. epiſt. 126. apud Baroniv: 


Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 599, No. 25, 26. 
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gerout labours ſtill left room for the induſtry 
md ſuccets of future miſſionaries; and many ci- 
ies of Italy were ſtill diſputed by hoſtile biſhops. 
pat the cauſe of Arianifm was gradually ſuppreſ- 
4 by the weight of truth, of intereſt, and of 
example ; and the controverſy, which Egypt had | 
rived from the Platonic ſchool, was termina- 1 
ed, after a war of three hundred years, by the 
nal converſion of the Lombards of Italy (1 24). 

The firſt miſſionaries who preached the goſpel Perſecuti- 
© the Barbarians, appealed to the evidence ofen of the 
raſon, and claimed the benefit of toleration ——_ 
135). But no ſooner had they eſtabliſhed their A. P. 6rz 
ritual dominion, than they exhorted the. Chriſ-— 712. 
tn kings to extirpate, without mercy, the re- 
mains of Roman or Barbaric ſuperſtition. The 
cceſlors of Clovis inflicted one hundred laſhes 
0: the peaſants who refuſed to deſtroy their idols; 1 
the crime of ſaciificing to the demons was pu- Fl 
whed by the Anglo-{axon lows with the heavier | 
penalties of impritonment and confiſcation ; and 
wen the wiſe Alfred adopted, as an indiſpenſable 
duty, the extreme rigour of the Moſaic inſtitu- 
tons (1 36). But the puniſhment, and the crime, 
vere gradually aboliſhed among a Chriſtian peo- 
pe: the theological diſputes of the ſchools were 


ſuipended 


(134) Paul Warnefrid (de Geſtis Lingobard, 1. iv. c. 44. p. 
$3. edit, Grot.) allows that Arianiſm till prevailed unde: the | 
tpn of Rotharis (A. D. 636—6g2.). The pious Deacon does 
dot attempt to mak the preciſe æra of the national converſion, 
which was accompliſhed, however, before the end of the ſeventh 
century. 
(135) Quorum fidei et converſioni ita congratulatus eſſe rex per- 
bibecvr, ut nullum tamen cogeret ad Chriſtianiſmum .. . . Didi- 
Eat enim a doctoribus auftoribuſque ſuæ ſalutis, ſervitium Chriſti 
Wiuntarium non coactitium eſſe debere. Bedæ Hilt, Eccleſiaſtic. 
Li. c. 26. p. 62, edit. Smith. k 
(136) See the Hiſtorians of France, tom, iv. p. 114.3 and 
Wikins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicæ, p. 11. 31. Siquis ſacrificium "a 
mmolayertt præter Deo ſoli morte moriatur, 
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ſuſpended by propitious ignorance ; and the ir. 


tolerant ſpirit, which could find neither idolaten _ 
nor heretics, was reduced to the perſecution of que! 
the Jews. That exiled nation had founded ſom Wl Siet 
ſynagogues in the cities of Gaul; but Spain, mini 
ſince the time of Hadrian, was filled with their rs 
numerous colonies (1437). The wealth which w 
they accumulated by trade, and the manage- 21 
ment of the finances, invited the pious avarice 1 
of their maſters; and they might be oppreſſed mw 
without danger, as they had loſt the uſe, ad © 
even the remembrance, of arms, Siſebut, 2 27 
Gothic king, who reigned in the beginning of * 
the ſeventh century, proceeded at once to the la th 
extremes of perſecution (138). Ninety thouſand | 
Jews were compelied to receive the ſacrament o 4 
baptiſm: the fortunes of the obſtinate infidels 72 
were confiſcated, their bodies were tortured; ” 
and it ſeems doubtful whether they were permit- — 
ted to abandon their native country. The ex 3 
ceſſive zeal of the Catholic king was moderate bene 
even by the clergy of Spain, who ſolemnly pt fy 
nounced an inconſiſtent ſentence : zhat the e al 
craments ſhould not be forcibly impoſed ; but * 
that the Jews who had been baptized ſhould be wes 
conſtrained, for the honour of the church, tc ape 
perſevere in the external practice of a religo dne 
lv 
whc! alway 
a fan 
(135) The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spil and, 
dy the fleets of Solomon, and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar ; th the e 
Hadrian tranſported forty thouſand families of the tribe of Juda! 
and ten thouſand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Baſnage, Hi were 
des Juifs, tom. vii. c. 9. p. 249—256. 
(138) Indore, at that time archbiſhop of Seville, mentions 
diſapproves, and congratulates, the zeal of Siſebut (Chror 
Goth. p. 528.). Baronius (A, D. 614, No. 41.) aſſigns (136 
number on the evidence of Aimoin (I. iv, c. 22.) : but the en prelent 
dence is weak, and I have not been able to verify the guete canons 
otians France, tom. ii.. . many « 
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which they diſbelieved, and deteſted. Their fre- 
quent relapſes provoked one of the ſucceſſors of 
Siſebut to baniſh the whole · nation from his do- 
minions z and a council of Toledo publiſhed a 
decree, that every Gothic king ſhould ſwear to 
maintain this ſalutary edit. But the tyrants were 
unwilling to diſmiſs the victims, whom they de- 
lighted to torture, or to deprive themſelves of 
the induſtrious ſlaves, over whom they might ex- 
erciſe a lucrative oppreſſion, The Jews ſtill con- 
tinued in Spain, under the weight of the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical laws, which in the ſame coun- 
have been faithfully tranſcribed in the Code 

of the Inquiſition. The Gothic kings and biſhops 
at length diſcovered, that injuries will produce 
hatred, and that hatred will find the opportunity 
of revenge. A nation, the ſecret or profeſſed 
enemies of Chriſtianity, ſtill multiplied in ſervi- 
tude, and diſtreſs; and the intrigues of the 
Jews promoted the rapid ſucceſs of the Arabian 
conquerors (129). 

As ſoon as the Barbarians withdrew their pow- Concluſi- 
erful ſupport, the unpopular hereſy of Arius ſunk on. 
into contempt and oblivion. Bur the Greeks ſtill 
retained their ſubtle and loquacious diſpoſition : 
the eſtabliſhment of an obſcure doctrine ſuggeſt- 
ed new queſtions, and new diſputes ; and it was 
aways in the power of an ambitious prelate, or 
a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of the church, 4 
and, perhaps, of the empire, The hiftorian of ol 
the empire may overlook thoſe diſputes which : 
were confined to the obicurity of ſchools and ſy- 

nods, 


(139) Baſuage (tom. viii. c. 13. p. $88—4c0.) faithfully re- 
preſents the ſtate of the Jews: but he might have added from the 
canons of the Spaniſh councils, and the laws of the Viligoths, 
_ curious circumſtagces, eſſential to his ſubjeR, though they N 
ue foreign to mine. ' 
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nods. The Manichæans, who laboured to xe. 


had ſecretly introduced themſelves into the pro- 
vinces : but theſe foreign ſectaries were involyeq 
in the common di grace of the Gnoſtics, and the 
Imperial laws were ex:cuted by the public hatred 
The rational opinions of the Pelagians were pro. 
pagated from Britain to Rome, Africa, and ps. 
leſtine, and ſilently expired in a ſuperſtitioys 
age. But the Eaſt was diſtracted by the Neſs. 
rian and Eutychian controverſies; which attempt. 
ed to explain the myſtery of the incarnation, and 
haſtened the ruin of Chriſtianity in her native 
land. Thele controverſies were firſt agitated yn. 
der the reign of the your ger Theodofius : but 
their important conſequences extend far beyond 
the limits of the preſent volume. The mets- 
phyſical chain of argument, the conteſts of ec 
cleſiaſtical ambition, and their political influence 
on the decline of the Byzantine empire, may af- 
ford an intereſting and inſtructive ſeries of hiſ- 
tory, from the general councils of Epheſus and 
Chalcedon, to the conqueſt of the Eaſt by the 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Reign and Converfion of Clovis, —His Viclories 
over the Alemanni, Burgundians, and Vifigoths. 
Eſtabliſpment of the French Monarchy in 
Gaul. Laus of the Barbarians.— State of the 


Britain by the Saxons, 


HE Gauls (1), who impatiently ſupported 
the Roman yoke, received a memorable 
kon from one of the lieutenants of Veſpaſian, 
whoſe weighty ſenſe has been refined and expreſ- 
ed by the genius of Tacitus (2). The pro- 
* tection of the republic has delivered Gaul 
* from internal diſcord, and foreign invaſions. 
* By the loſs of national independence, you have 
acquired the name and privileges of Roman 
citizens. You enjoy, in common with our- 
* ſelves, the permanent benefits of civil govern- 
ment; and your remote ſituation is leſs expo- 
ſed to the accidental -miſchiefs of tyranny, 
* Inſtead of exerciſing the rights of conqueſt, 
ye have been contented to impoſe ſuch tributes 
as are requiſite for your own preſervation, 
- Peace cannot be ſecured without armies; and 
Vol. VI. T *© armies 


(1) In this chapter I ſhall draw my quotations from the Recueil 
des Hiſtoriens des Gaules et de la France, Paris 1738— 1767, in 
deyen volumes in folio. By the labour of Dom Bouquet, and 
the other Benedictines, all the other original teſtimonies, as far 
* A. D. 1060, are diſpoſed in chronological order, and illuſtra- 
id with learned notes. Such a national work, which will be 
antinued to the year x500, might provoke our emulation. 

(2) Tacit, Hift. iv. 73, 74+ in tom. i, p. 445. To abrid 
Kitus, would indeed be preſumptuous z but I nay ſelect t 
Fneral ideas which he applies to the preſent ſtate and future revo- 


ons of Gaul, 


Romans. —T he Viſigoths of Spain, —Conqueſt of 


The revgo- 
lation of 


Gaul, 
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c armies muſt be ſupported at the expence of the 
people. It is for your fake, not for our own, 
that we guard the barrier of the Rhine again( 
© the ferocious Germans, who have fo often at- 
* tempted, and who will always deſire, to ex- 
„change the ſolitude of their woods and mora(- 
e ſes for the wealth and fertility of Gaul. The 
„fall of Rome would be fatal to the provinces , 
* and you would be buried in the ruins of that 
* mighty fabric, which has been raifed by the 
** valour and wiſdom of eight hundred years, 
* Your imaginary freedom would be inſulted and 
«© oppreſled by a ſavage maſter ; and the expul- 
* ſion of the Romans would be ſucceeded by the 
eternal hoſtilities of the Barbarian conquerors 
* (3).” Tbis ſalutary advice was accepted, and 
this ſtrange prediction was accompliſhed. In the 
ſpace of four hundred years, the hardy Gauls, 
who had encountered the arms of Cæſar, were 
imperceptibly melted into the general maſs of di- 
tizens and ſubjects: the Weſtern empire was di(- 
ſolved; and the Germans, who had paſſed the 
Rhine, fiercely contended for the poſſeſſion of 
Gaul, and excited the contempt, or abhorrence, 
of its peaceful and poliſhed inhabitants. With 
that conſcious pride which the pre-eminence ol 
knowledge and luxury ſeldom fails to inſpire, 
they derided the hairy and gigantic ſavages ot 
the North; their ruſtic manners, diſſonant joy, 
voracious appetite, and their horrid appearance, 
equally diſguſting to the ſight and to the ſmell. 
The liberal ſtudies were ſtill cultivated — = 
| | chools 


(3) Eadem ſemper cauſa Germanis tranſcendendi in Gallias l- 
bido atque avaritiz et mutandæ ſedis amor ;; ut relictis paludibus 
et ſolitudinibus ſuis, fecundiſſumum hoe ſolum voſque plos poſh 
derent Nam pulſis Romanis quid aliud quam beila omni- 
um inter ſe geatium exſiſtent ? 
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ſchools of Autun and Bonrdeanx ; and the lan— 2 
of Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the "* 

Gallic youth. Their cars were aſtoniſhed by the 

harſh and u known fornds of the Germanic dia- 

ect, and they ingeniouſty fawmented that the 
trembling mutes fled from the ar oy of a Bur- 
gundian Ivre. The Gau's were er dowed with all 

the advantages of art and nature; but as they 

wanted courage to defend them, they were juſtly 
condemned to obey, and cven to flatter, the 
victorious Birbarians, by whoſe clemency they 

held their p ecarious fortunes and heit hives (4). 

As ſoon as Odo cer had extinguiſhed the Wel- Furie, 
tern empire, he ſought the friendſhip of the moſt Fne of 
powerful of the Barbarians, The new ſovereign ods 
of Italy reſigned to Euric, king of the Viſigoths, A. D. 476 
all the Roman conqueſts beyond the Alps, as #5: 
far as the Rhine and the Occan (35: and the ſe- 
rae might confirm this lihera! gift with ſome oſ- 
tentation of power, and without any real loſs of 
revenue or dominion, The lawful pretenſioms of 
Euric were juſtified by ambition and ſucceſs i 
and the Gothic nation might aſpire, under his | 
command, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. 
Arles and Marſeilles ſurrendered to his arms: he 
oppreſſed the freedom of Auvergne; and the 
biſhop condeſcended to purchaſe his recal from 
exile by a tribute of juſt, but reluctant, praiſe. 
ddonius waited before the gates of the palace 
among a crowd of ambaſſadors and ſuppliants ; 
and their various buſineſs at the court of Bour- 14 

T 2 deaux 


(4) Sidonius Apollinaris ridicules, with affected wit and plea- 
. the hardſhips of his ſituation (Carm. xil, in tom, i. p. 

11.), 

(5s) See Procopius de Bell. Gothico. J. i. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 
31. The dee e of Grotius inclines me to belicve, that he 4 
has not ſubſtituted the Rhine for the Rhone (Hiſt, Gothorum, p. a 
175.) without the authority of ſome MS, 1 f 
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deaux atteſted the power, and the renown, of the 
king of the Viſigoths. The Heruli of the diſtant 


ocean, who painted their naked bodies, with its 


cerulean colour, implored his protection; and 
the Saxons reſpected the maritime provinces of 
a prince, who was deſtitute of any naval force. 
The tall Burgundians ſubmitted to his authority; 
nor did he reſtore the captive Franks, till he had 
impoſed on that fierce nation the terms of an un- 
equal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated 
his uſeful friendſhip ; and the Oſtrogoths of Pan- 
nonia were ſupported by his powerful aid againſt 
the oppreſſion of the neighbouring Huns. The 
North (ſuch are the lofty ſtrains of the poet) was 
agitated, or appeaſed, by the nod of Enric ; the 
great king of Perſia conſulted the oracle of the 
Weſt ; and the aged god of the Tyber was pro- 
tected by the ſwelling genius of the Garonne (6). 
The fortune of nations has often depended on 
accidents; and France may aſcribe her greatneſs 
to the premature death of the Gothic king, at a 
time when his ſon Alaric was an helpleſs infant, 
and his adverſary Clovis (7) an ambitions and 
valiant youth. a 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an 
exile in Germany, he was hoſpitably entertained 


A. P. 48: by the queen, as well as by the king, of the Thu- 


—3 11. 


ringians. After his reſtoration, Baſina eſcaped 
from her huſband's bed to the arms of her lover; 
freely declaring, that if ſhe had known a man 

wiſer, 


(6) Sidonius, 1. viii. epiſt. 3. 9. in tom. i. p. $00. Jornande3 
(de Rebus Geticis, c. 47. p. 680.) juſtifies, in ſome meaſure, ths 
portrait of the Gothic hero. 

(7) I uſe the familiar appellation of Clewis, from the Latin 
Chlodowvechus, or Chlodoweus, But the Ch expreſſes only the Ger- 
man aſpiration ; and the true name is not different from Lud”: 
- 58 (Mem. de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xx. 


Chriſti; 

(9) * 
09) 
lic mer 
tertaini 

(10) 
prætern 
n tom, 
poſſeſled 

(17) 


tralts th 


Yet Re 
lufficien 
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wiſer, ſtronger, or more beautiful than Childe- 
ric, that man ſhould have been the object of her 
preference (8). Clovis was the offspring of this 
voluntary union; and, when he was no more 
than fifteen years of age, he ſucceeded, by his 
father's death, to the command of the Salian 
mibe. The narrow limits of his kingdom (9) 
were confined to the iſland of the Batavians, with 
the ancient dioceſes of Tournay and Arras (10); 
and at the baptiſm of Clovis, the number of his 
warriors could not exceed five thouſand. The 
kindred tribes of the Franks, who had ſeated 
themſelves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheld, 
the Meuſe, the Moſelle, and the Rhine, were 
governed by their independent kings, of the Me- 
rovingian race; the equals, the ailies, and ſome- 
times the enemies, of the Salic prince. But the 
Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the hereditary 
juriſdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow the 
ſtandard of a popular and victorious general; and 
the ſuperior merit of Clovis attracted the reſpect 
and allegiance of the national confederacy. 
When he firſt took the field, he had neither gold 
and ſilver in his coffers, nor wine and corn in 
ils magazines (11): but he imitated the exam- 

ple 

) Greg. Turon. 1, ii. c. 12. in tom. i. p. 168. Baſina ſpeaks 
lie language of Nature: the Franks, who had feen her in their 
youth, might converſe with Gregory, in their old age; and the 
biſhop of Tours could not wiſh to detame the mother oi the fut 
Criſtian king. 

(9g) The Abbe Dubos (Hitt, Critique de I'Etabliſſement de la 
Monarchie Francoiſe dans les Gaules, tom, i. p. 630—6g0.) has 
le merit of defining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of al- 
taining the genuine number of his ſubjects. 

(10) . incultam ac negligentia civium Paganorum 


piztermiſſam, veprium denſitate oppletam, &c. Vit. S. Vedalti, 
mn tom, iii. p. 372. This deſcription tuppoles that Arras was 
pllefſed by the Pagans, many years before the baptiſm of Clovis, 

(11) Gregory of Tours (I. v. c. I, in tom, il. p. 232.) con- 
ralts the poverty of Clovis with the wealth of his grandſons, 
Yet Remigius (in tom. iv. p. 52.) mentions his An gf 25, as 
lufficienz tor the redewption of captives, 
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ple of Cæſar, who, in the ſame country, bad 
acquired wealth by the ſword, and purchaſeq 
ſoldiers with the fruits of conqueſt, After each 
ſucceſsful battle or expedition, the ſpoils were ac. 
cumulated in one common mals ; every warrior 
received his proportionable ſhare, and the royal 
prerogative ſubmitted to the equal regulations of 
military law. The untamed ſpirit of the Barha- 
rians was taught to acknowledge the advantages 
of regular diſcipline (12). At the annual t 
view of the month of March, their arms were 
diligently ioſpected; and when they traverſed a 
peacefn! territory, they were prohibited from 
touching a blade of graſs. The juſtice of Clo- 
vis was inexorable ; and his carelefs or diſobedi- 
ent ſoldiers were puniſhed with inſtant death. lt 
would be ſuperfluous to praiſe the valour of a 
Frank : but the valour of Clovis was directed by 
In all his 
tranſactions with mankind, he calculated the 
weight of intereſt, of paſſion, and of opinion; 
and his meaſures were ſometimes adapted to the 
ſanguinary manners of the Germans, and ſome- 
times moderated by the milder genius of Rome, 
and Chriitianity. He was iniercepted in the ca- 
reer of victory, fince he died in the forty-filth 
year of his age : but he had already accompliſh- 
ed, in a reign of thirty years, the eſtabliſhment 
of the French monarchy in Gaul. Fe 

o 


(12) See Gregory (1. ii. c. 27. 37. in tom. ii. p. 175. 15% 
h The — 5 of the vaſe of Soiſſons . both 
the power and the character of Clovis, As a point of coritro- 
verſy, it has been ſtrangely tortured by Boulainvilliers, Dubos, 
and the other political antiquarians, 

(13) The Duke of Nivernois, a noble ſtateſman, who has ma- 
naged weighty and delicate negociations, ingeniovſly illuſtrates 
(Mem, de T Arad, des Inſcriptions, tom. Xx. p. 147134) '* 


political ſyſtem of Clovis, 
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The firſt exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Illis victory 


over Sya- 


Syagrius, the ſon of /Egidius; and the public ius, 


quarrel might, on this occaſion, be inflamed by 
private reſentment. The glory of the father Rl 
mſulted the Merovingian race; the power of the 
ſon might excite the jealous ambition of the king 
of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patrimo- 
nal eſtate, the city and dioceſe of Soiſſons; the 
deſolate remnant of the ſecond Belgic, Rheims 
and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would natu- 
rally ſubmit to the count or patrician (14); and 
after the diſſolution of the Weſtern empire, he 
might reign with the title, or at leaſt with the au- 
thority, of king of the Romans (15). As a Ro- 
man, he had been educated in the liberal ſtudies 
of rhetoric and juriſprudence ; but he was en- 
caged by accident and policy in the familiar uſe 
of the Germanic idiom, The independent Bar- 
barians reſorted to the tribunal of a ſtranger, who 
poſſeſſed the ſingular talent of explaining, in their 
native tongue, the dictates of reaſon and equity, 
The diligence and affability of their judge ren- 
dered him popular, the impartial wiſdom of his 
decrees obtained their voluntary obedience, and 
the reign of Syagrius over the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, ſeemed to revive the original inſtitution 
of civil ſociety (16). In the midſt of theſe . 

u 


(14) M. Biet (in a Diſſertation which deſerved the prize of the 
Academy of Soiſſons, p. 178—226.) has accurately defined the 
nature and extent of the kingdom of Syagrius, and his father; 
but he too readily allows the flight evidence of Dubos (tom. ii. 
p. 54— 57.) to deprive him of Beauvais and Amiens. 

(15) I may obſerve that Fredegarius, in his Epitome of Gre- 


A. D. 486, 


gory of Tours (tom. ii. p. 398.), has prudently ſubſtituted the 


name of Patricius for the incredible title of Rex Romano. 

(16) Sidonius (1. v. epiſt. v. in tom. i. p. 794. ), who ltiles him 
the Solon, the Amphion, of the Barbarians, addreſſes this ima- 
ginary king in the tone of friendſhip and equality, I'rom ſuch 
offices of arbitration, the crafty Dejoces had raiſed himſelf to the 
throne of che Medes (Herodot. I. i. c. 96—100. ). 
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ful occupations, Syagrius received, and bold|y 
accepted, the hoſtile defiance of Clovis; who 
challenged his rival, in the ſpirit, and almoſt in 
the language, of chivalry, to appoint the day and 
the field (19), of battle. In the time of Cwz/ar, 
Soiflons would have poured forth a body of fifty 
thouſand horſe; and ſuch army might have been 
plentifully ſupplied with ſhelds, cuiraſſes, and 
military engines, from the three arſenals, or ma- 
nufactures, of the city (18). But the courage 
and numbers of the Gallic youth were long fince 
exhauſted ; and the looſe bands of volunteers, or 
mercenaries, who marched under the ſtandard of 
Syagrius, were incapable of contending with the 
national valour of the Franks, It would be un- 
generous, without ſome more accurate knowledge 
of his ſtrength and reſources, to condemn the n- 
pid flight of Syagrius, who eſcaped, after the loſs 
of a battle; to the diſtant court of "Thoulouſe, 
The feeble minority of Alaric could not aſſiſt, or 
protect. an unfortunate fugitive ; the puſillani- 
mous (19) Goths were intimidated by the me- 
naces of Clovis; and the Roman king, after a 
ſhort confinement, was delivered into the hands 
of the executioner. The Belgic cities ſurrender- 
ed to the king of the Franks; and his dominions 


wcre 


(17) Campum fibi præparari juſſit. M. Biet (p. 226—251.) 
has diligently aſcertained this field of battle, at Nogent, a Bene- 
dictine abbey, about ten miles to the north of Soiſſons. The 

round was marked by a circle of Pagan ſepulchies; and Clovis 
beſtowed the adjacent ands of Leuilly and Coucy on the church of 
Rheims. a 

(18) See Cæſar. Comment. de Bell. Gallic, ji, 4. in tom. i. 
3 220. and the Notitiæ, tom. i. p. 126. The three Fabricæ of 

oiſſons were, Scutaria, Baliſtaria, and Clinabaria, The lalt 
ſupplied the complete armour of the heavy cuiraſſiers. 

(19) The epithet muſt be confined to the circumſtances ; and 
hiſtory cannot jultify the French prejudice of Gregory (1. ii, c. 27+ 


iin tom. ii. p. 175.), ut Gothorum pavere anos elt. 
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were enlarged towards the Eaſt by the ample dio- 
ceſe of Tongres (20, which Clovis tubdued in the 
tenth year of his reign. 
The name of the Alemanni has been abſurdly Defeat and 


d TR . ſubmiſſion 
derived from their imaginary ſettlement on the nt . 


banks of the Leman lake (21). That fortunate manni, 
diſtrict, from the lake to Avenche, and Mount A. P. 496+ 
ura, was occupied by the Burgundians (22). 

he northern parts of Helvetia had indeed been 
ſubdued by the ferocious Alemanni, who deſtroy- 
ed with their own hands the fruits of their con- 
queſt. A province, improved and adorned by 
the arts of Rome, was again reduc-d to a ſavage 
wilderne(s; and ſome veſtige of the ſtately Vin- 
doniſſa may ſtill be diſcovered in the fertile and 
populous valley of the Aar (23). From the 
ſource of the Rhine, to its conflux with the Mein 


and 


(20) Dubos has ſatisfied me (tom. i. p. 277-—286,) that Gre- 
gory of Tours, his tranſciihers oi his readers, have repeatedly 
contounded the German kingdom of Thuringia, beyond the 
Rhine, and the Gallic city of Torgr:a, on the Meuſe, which was 
more anc.ently the country of the Eburones, and more recently 
the diocete of Liege. 

(21) Populi habitantes juxta Lemannum lacum, Alemanni di- 
cunw, Servius, ad Virgil. Georgic. iv. 278. Dom Bouquet 
(tom. i. p. 817.) has only alleged the more recent and corrupt 
text of Iiidore of Seville. 

(22) Gregory of Tours ſends St, Lupicinus inter illa Jurenſis 
delerts ſecreta, quæ, inter Burgundiam Alamanniamque ſita, 
Aventice adjacent civitati, in tom. i. p. 648. M. de Watteville 
(Hiſt, de la Conſideration Helvetique, tom, i. p. 9, 10.) has accu- 
lately deſigned the Helvetian limits of the dutchy of Alemannia, 
and the Tranjurane Burgundy, They were commenſurate with 
the dioceſes of Conſtance and Avenche, or Lauſanne, and are ſtill 
diſcriminated, in modern Switzerland, by the uſe of the German, 
or French, language. 

(23) See Guilliman. de Rebus Helveticis, J. i. c. 3. p. 11, 12. 
Within the ancient walls of Vindoniſſa, the caitle of Habſburgh, 
the abbey of Konigsfield, and the town of Bruck, have ſucceſ- 
lively ariſen, The philoſophic traveller may compare the monu- 
ments of Roman conqueſt, of feudal or Auttiian tyranny, of 
monkiſh ſuperſtition, and of induſtrious freedom. If he Le truly 
2 »l1oſopher, he will applaud the merit and happineſs of lis own 
Utes, 
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and the Moſelle, the formidable ſwarms of the 
Alemanni commanded either fide of the river, 
by the right of ancient poſſeſſion, or recent vic- 
tory. They had ſpread themſelves into Gaul, 
over the modern provinces of Alface and Lor- 
raine; and their bold invaſion of the kingdom «of 
Cologne ſummoncd the Salic prince to the de- 
fence of his Ripuarian allies, Clovis encounter- 
ed the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, 
about twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the 
two fierceſt nations of Germany were mutually 
animated by the memory of paſt exploits, and 
the proſpect of future greatneſs. The Franks, 
aſter an obſtinate ſtruggle, gave way; and the 
Alemanni, raiſing a ſhout of victory, impetuouſly 
preſſed their retreat. But the battle was reſtored 
by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps by the 
picty, of Clovis; and the event of the blood 
day decided for ever the alternative of empire » 
ſervitude. The laſt king of the Alemanni was 
Nain in the field, and his people was ſlaughtcred 
and purſued, till they threw down their arms, ad 
yielded to the mercy of the conqueror, Wich 
out diſcipline it was impoſſible for them to rally ; 
they had contemptuouſly demoliſhed the wal! 
and fortifications which might have protected 
their diſtreſs; and they were followed into thc 
heart of their foreſts, by an enemy, not lels ac- 
tive, or intrepid, than themſelves. The grca! 
Theodoric congratulated the victory of Clovis, 
whoſe ſiſter Albofleda the king of Italy had late) 
married ; but he mildly interceded with his bro- 
ther in favour of the ſuppliants and fugitive:, 
who had implored his protection. The Ga“ 
territories, which were poſſeſſed by the Alemann, 
became the prize of their conqueror; and the 
haughty nation, invincible, or rebellious, to the 

| arin- 
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arms of Rome, acknowledged the ſovereignty of 
the Merovingian kings, who graciouſly permitted 
them to enjoy their peculiar manners and inſtitu- 
tions, under the government of official, and, at 
length, of hereditary, dukes, After the con- 
queſt of the Weſtern provinces, the Franks alone 
maintained their ancient habitations beyond the 
Rhine, They gradually lubdued, and civiliſed, 
the exhauſted countries, as far as the Elbe, and 
the mountains of Bohemia; and the peace of 
Europe was ſecured by the obedience of Ger- 


many (24). 
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Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis con- Converſion 


tinued to worſhip the gods of his anceſtors (25). 4 


His diſbelief, or rather diſregard, of Chriſtianity, 
might encourage him to pillage with leſs remorſe 
the churches ot an hoſtile territory: but his ſub- 
jets of Gaul enjoyed the free exerciſe of religi- 
ous worſhip ; and the biſhops entertained a more 
favourable hope of the idolater, than of the he- 
retics, The Merovingian prince had contracted 
a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the 
niece of the king of Burgundy, who, in the 
midſt of an Arian court, was educated in the 
profeſſion of the Catholic faith, It was her in- 

tereſt, 


(24) Gregory of Tours (I. ii. 30. 37. in tom. ii. p. 196, 177. 
183.), the Geſta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 551-), and the epiſtle 
of Theodoric (Caſſiodor. Variar, Il. ii. c. 41. in tom. iv. h. 4.) 
repreſent the defeat of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes ſettled 
in Rhætia, under the protection of Theudoric z whoſe ſucceſſors 
ceded the colony and their country to the grandſon of Clovis, 
The ſtate of the Alemanni under the Merovingian kings, may be 
ſeen in Maſcou. (Hitt, of the Ancient Germans, xi, 8, &c, An- 
notation xxxvi.), and Guiilmman (de Rev, He: vet, J. ti, c. 10.— 
12. p. 72— 80) 

(25) Clotilda, or rather Gregory, ſuppoſes that Clovis wor- 
ſhipped the gods of Greece and Rome. The fact is 'ncre:lible, 
and the miſtake only ſhews how completely, in leſs than a centu- 
ty, the national * of the Franks had been aboliſhed, and 
even forgotten. | 


Clovis, 


A. D. 496. 
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tereſt, as well as her duty, to atchieve the con- 
verſion (26) of a Pagan huſband ; and Clovis in. 
ſenſibly liſtened to the voice of love and religion. 
He conſented, (perhaps ſuch terms had been pre. 
viouſly ſtipulated) to the baptiſm of his elde+ 
ſon ; and though the ſudden death of the infant 
excited ſome ſuperſtitious fears, he was perſuad. 
ed, a ſecond time, to repeat the dangerous expe. 
riment. In the diſtreſs of the battle of Tolbiac, 
Clovis loudly invoked the god of Clotilda and the 
Chriſtians; and victory diſpoſed him to hear, 
with reſpectful gratitude, the eloquent (27) Re- 
migius (28), biſhop of Rheims, who forcibly dif. 
played the temporal and ſpiritual advantages of 
his converſion. The king declared himſelf fatis- 
fied of the truth of the Catholic faith; and the 
political reaſons which might have ſuſpended his 
ublic profeſſion, were removed by the devout or 
2 acclamations of the Franks, who ſhewed 
themſelves alike prepared to follow their heroic 
leader, 


(26) Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and converſion of 
Clovis (I. it. c. 28—31. in tom. ii, p. 175—178,), Even Fre- 
degarius, or the nameleſs Epitomizer (in tom, ii. p. 398 — 400.) 
the author of the Geſta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 548 — 552.) 
and Aimoin himfelt (1, i. c. 13. in tom. iii. p. 37.—40.), may be 
heard without diſdain. Tradition might long preſerve tome curi- 
ous circumſtances of theſe important tranſactions, 

(27) A traveller, who returned from Rheims to Auvergne, had 
ftolen a copy of his Declamations from the ſecretary or booklellet 
of the modeſt archbiſhop (Sidonius Apollinar. I. ix. epilt. 7.). 
Four epiltles of Remigius, which are ſtil] extant (in tom. iv. 
p. SI, $2, 53.), do not correſpond with the ſplendid praiſe of 
Sidonius. 

(28) Hincmar, one of the ſucceſſors of Remigius (A. D. 845 
—382.), has compoſed his life (in tom. iii. p. 373—380.). Ine 
authority of ancient MSS. of the church of Rheims might in- 
{ſpire ſome confidence, which is deſtroyed, however, by the ſelfiſh 
and audacicus fictions of Hincmar. It is remarkable enough, 
that Remigius, who was conlecrated at the age of twenty-tuo 
(A. D. 457.), filled the epiſcopal chair ſeventy-four years (Pag\ 
Critica, in Baron. tom. ii. p. 384. $72+)., 
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leader, to the field of battle, or to the baptiſmal 
font» The important ceremony was performed 
n the cathedral of Rheims, with every circum- 
ſtance of magnificence and ſolemnity, that could 
impreſs an awful ſenſe of religion on the minds 
of its rude proſelytes (29). The new Conſtantine 
was immediately baptiſed, with three thoufand 
of his warhke ſubjects; and their example was 
imitated by the remainder of the gentle Barbari- 
ms, who, in obedience to the victorious prelate, 
:dored the croſs which they had burnt, and burnt 
the idols which they had formerly adored. (go). 
The mind of Clovis was ſuſceptible of tranſient 
ſerrour: he was exaſperated by the pathetic tale 
o the paſſion and death of Chriſt : and, inſtead 
of weighing the ſalutary conſequences of that 
myſterious ſacrifice, he exclaimed with 1ndiſcreet 
fury, © Had I been preſent at the head of my 
*raliant Franks, I would have revenged his in- 
* juries (31).” But the ſavage conqueror of Gaul 
vas incapable of examining the proofs of a religi- 
on, which depends on the laberious inveſtigation | 
of hiſtoric evidence, and ſpeculative theology. | 
He was till more incapable of fecling the mild | 
influence 


(29) A vial (the Sainte Ampoulle) of holy, or rather celeſtial, 
eil, was brought down by a white dove, for the baptiſm of Clo- 
W; and it is ſtul uſed, and renewed, in the coronation of the ' 
kings of France. Hincmar (he aſpired to the primacy of Gaul) 
8 the firſt author of this fable (in tom. iii. p. 377.) whoſe ſlight | 
foundations the Abbé de Vertot (Memoires de Academie des In- 4 
eriptions, tom. ii, p. 619 633.) has undermined, with profound 
reſpect, and conſummate dexterity, | 
(30) Mitis depone colla, Sicamber: adora quod incendiſti, in- 
dende quod adoraſti. Greg. Turon, I. ii. c. 31. in tom. ii. p. 177. 
(32) Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuiflem, injurias ejus vin» 
deaſſem. This raſh expreſſion, which Gregory has prudently 
concealed, is celebrated by Fredegarivs (Epitum. c. 21. in tom. ii. 
5. 450.), Amoi (I. i. c. 16. in tom. iii, p. 49.), and the Chroni- 
| (ves de St. Denys (I. i. c. 20. in tom. iii. p. 171.), as an admi- 
ue effuſion of Chriſtian zeal. 
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influence of the goſpel, which perſuades and pu- 
rifies the heart of a genuine convert. His amhj- 
tious reign was a perpetual violation of moral and 
Chriſtian duties; his hands were ſtained with 
blood, in peace as well as in war; and, as ſyn 
as Clovis had diſmiſſed a fynod of the Gallican 
church, he calmly aſſaſſinated all the princes gf 
the Merovingian race (32). Yet the king ot the 
Franks might ſincerely worſhip the Chriſtian Gd, 
as a Being more excellent and powerful than his 
national deities; and the ſignal deliverance and 
victory of Lolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide 
in the future protection of the Lord of Hoſts, 
Martin, the moſt popular of the ſaints, had filled 
the Weſtern world with the fame of thoſe mira- 
cles, which were inceſſantly performed at his ho- 
ly ſepulchre of Tours. His viſible or invithble 
aid promoted the cauſe of a liberal and orthodox 
rince; and the profane remark of Clovis him- 
ſelf, that St. Martin was an expenſive friend (33), 
need not be interpreted as the ſymptom of any 
permanent, or rational, ſcepticiſm. But earth, 
as well as heaven, rejoiced in the converſion of 
the Franks. On the memorable day, when Clo- 
vis aſcended from the baptiſmal font, he alone, in 
the Chriſtian world, deferved the name ani pre- 
rogatives of a Catholic king. The emperor 
Anaſtaſius entertained ſome dangerous errors con- 
| cerning 


(32) Gregory (1. ii. c. 40—43. in tom. ii. p. 183— 185) after 
coolly relating the repeated crimes, and affected remorſe, of Cluvis, 
3 perhaps undeſignediy, with a eſſon, which ambition 
will never hear; „ His ita ttanlactis . . . obiii,” 

(33) Atter the Gothic victy, Ciovis made rich offcrings to 
St. Martin of Tours. He wihcd io redeem his war-horie by the 
gift of one hundred pitces of gold; but the enchented fteed could 
not move fiom the [table till the price of his cdeinption nd been 
doubled. This miracle provoked the king to exclaim, Vere B. 
Martinus eſt bonus iu «uxiuio, ied carus in negotio (Gelta Fran» 


corum, in tom. ii. p. 554, 555.) 
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cerning the nature of the divine incarnation ; and 
the Barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul 
were involved in the Arian hereſy. The eldeſt, or 
rather the only, ſon of the church, was acknow- 
ldged by the clergy as their lawful ſovereign, 
or glorious deliverer; and the arms of Clovis 
were ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the zeal and favour 
of the Catholic faction (24). 

Under the Roman empire, the wealth and Submiſſion 
juriſdiction of the biſhops, their ſacred character, eng 
2nd perpetual office, their numerous dependents, and the Ro- 
popular eloquence, and provincial aſſemblies, had . P. 4. 
rendered them always reſpectable, and ſometimes ec, 2 
dangerous. Their influence was augmented with 
the progreſs of ſuperſtition, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the French monarchy may, in ſome degree, 
be aſcribed to the firm alliance of an hundred 
prelates, who reigned in the diſcontented, or in- 
dependent, cities of Gaul, The ſlight foundations 
of the Armorican republic had been repeatedly 
ſhaken, or overthrown ; but the ſame people {till 
guarded their domeſtic freedom; aſſerted the 
dignity of the Roman name; and bravely reſiſt- 
ed the predatory inroads, and regular attacks, of 
Clovis, who laboured to extend his conqueſts 
from the Seine to the Loire, Their ſucceſsful 
oppoſition introduced an equal and honourable 
union. The Franks eſteemed the valour of the 
Armoricans (35), and the Armoricans were re- 

ccnciled 


(34) See the epiſtle from pope Anaſtaſius to the royal convert 
(in tom, iv. p. 50, 5i.). Avitus, biſhop of Vienna, addrefled 
Clovis on the ſame ſhbject (p. 49.); and many of the. Latin bi- 
hops would aflure him of their joy and attachment. 

(35) Inſtead of the Ageoguxcs, an unknown people, who now | 
appear in the text of Procopius, Hadrian de Valivis has reſtored 
ie pro per name of the Agworuy,os : and this eaſy correction has 

been 
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conciled by the religion of the Franks. The mi. 
litary force, which had been ſtationed for the de. 
fence of Gaul, conſiſted of one hundred differeny 
bands of cavalry or infantry ; and theſe troops, 
while they ſſumed the title and privileges of Ro- 
man ſoldiers, were renewed by an inceſſant ſup- 
ply of the Barbarian youth. The extreme forti- 
fications, ard ſcattered fragments of the empire, 
were ſtill defended by their hopeleſs courage. 
But their retreat was intercepted, and their com- 
munication was impracticable: they were aban- 
doned by the Greek princes of Conſtantinople, 
and they piouſly diſclaimed all connection with 
the Arian uſurpers of Gaul, They accepted, 
without ſhame or reluctance, the generous cap- 
tulation, which was propoſed by a Catholic hero, 
and this ſpurious, or legitimate, progeny of the 
Roman legions, was diſtinguiſhed in the ſucceed. 
ing age by their arms, their enſigns, and their 
peculiar dreſs and inſtitutions. But the national 
ſtrength was increaſed by theſe powerful and vo- 
luntary acceſſions; and the neighbouring king- 
doms dreaded the numbers, as well as the ſpit, 
of the Franks. The reduction of the Northern 
provinces of Gaul, inſtead of being decided by 
the chance of a ſingle battle, appears to have 
been ſlowly effected by the gradual operation of 
war and treaty; and Clovis acquired each ob- 
ject of his ambition, by ſuch efforts, or ſuch con- 
ceſſions, as were adequate to its real value. Iii 
ſavage character, and the virtues of Henry IV. 
ſuggeſt the moſt oppolite ideas of human nature: 

yet 


been almoſt 8 approved. Vet an unprejudiced reader 
would naturally ſuppoſe, that Procopius means to deſcribe a tribe 
of Germans in the alliance of Rome; and not a confederacy 
Gallic cities, which had revolted from the empire. 
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yet ſome reſemblance may be found in the fitua- 


tion of two princes, who conquered France by 
their valour, their policy, and the merits of a 
ſeaſonable converſion (26). 
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The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was The Bur- 


defined by the courſe of two Gallic rivers, the gund 
fwary A. D. 


499. 


daone and the Rhone, extended from the foreſt o 
Voſges to the Alps and the ſea of Marſeilles (37). 
The ſceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. 
That valiant and ambitious prince had reduced 
the number of royal candidates by the death of 
two brothers, one of whom was the father of 
Clotilda (38); but his imperfect prudeace ſtill 
permitted Godegeſil, the youngeſt of his brothers, 
to poſſeſs the dependent principality of Geneva, 
The Arian monarch was juſtly alarmed by the 
ſatisfaction, and the hopes, which ſeemed to ani— 
mate his clergy and people, after the converſion 
of Clovis; and Gundobald convened at Lyons an 
aſſembly of his biſhops, to reconcile, if it were 

Vol. VI. U potitble, 


(36) This important digreſſion of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic, 
I. 1. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 29— 36.) illuſtrates the origin of the 
French monarchy. Yet I mult oblerve, 1. That the Greek hitto- 
ran betrays an inexcuſable ignorance of the geography of the 
Welt, 2. That theſe treaties and privileges, which ſhould leave 
me laſting traces, are totally inviible in Gregory of Tours, the 
dalic laws, &c. 

(37) Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararim cum provincia Maſ- 
flienſi retinebant, Greg. Turon, 1. ii. c. 32. in tom. ii. p. 178, 
The province of Marſeilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards 
ceded to the Oſtrogoths: and the ſignatures of twenty-five biſhops 
ae ſuppoſed to repreſent the kingdom of Burgundy, A. D. 519. 
(Concil. Epaon. in tom, iv. p. 104, 105.). Yet I would except 
Vindoniſſa. The biſhop, who lived under the . — Alemanni, 
vould naturally reſort to the ſynods of the next Chriſtian king- 
dom. Maſcou (inn his faur firſt annotations) has explained ma- 
by circumſtances relative to the Burgundian monarchy. 

(38) Maſcou (Hill. of the Germans, xi. 10.), who very reaſon- 
ably diſtruits the teſtimony of Gregory of Tours, has produced a 
paſſage from Avitus (epilt. v.), to prove that Gundobald affected 
lo deplore the tragic event, which his ſubjects affected to applaud, 


lian 
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poſſible, their religious, and political difcontents, 
A vain conference was agitated between the two 
factions. The Arians upbraided the Catholics 
with the worſhip of three Gods: the Catholics 
defended their cauſe by theological diſtinctions, 
and the uſual arguments, objections, and replies, 
were reverberated with obſtinate clamour ; till the 
king revealed his ſecret apprehenſions, by an 
abrupt but deciſive queſtion, which he addreſſed 
to the orthodox biſhops. If you truly profe!s 
* the Chriſtian religion, why do you not reſtrain 
* the king of the Franks? He has declared war 
* againſt me, and forms alliances with my enemics 
for my deſtruction. A ſanguinary and covet- 
** ous mind is not the ſymptom of a ſincere con- 
* yerſion : let him ſhew his faith by his works,” 
The anſwer of Avitus, biſhop of Vienna, who 
ſpoke in the name of his brethren, was delivered 
with the voice and countenance of an angel. 
We are ignorant of the motives and intentions 
of the king of the Franks: but we are taught 
** by ſcripture, that the kingdoms which aban- 
don the divine law, are frequently ſubverted ; 
and that enemies will ariſe on every fide againſt 
„ thoſe who have made God their enemy. Re- 
* turn, with thy people, to the law of God, and 
* he will give peace and ſecurity to thy domini- 
* ons.” The king of Burgundy, who was rot 
prepared to accept the condition, which the Ca- 
tholics conſidered as eſſential to the treaty, delay- 
ed and diſmiſſed the eccleſiaſtical conference; ai- 
ter reproaching his biſhops, that Clovis, their 
friend and proſelyte, had privately tempted tlic 
allegiance of his brother (39). 8 
e 


(39) See the original conference (in tom. iv. p. 99 10:.). 
Avius, the principal actor, and probably the ſecretary of the 1 
: ; | EY Wy; 
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The allegiance of his brother was already ſeduc- ViRory ot 
ed; and the obedience of Godegeſil, who joined A. P. eo. 
the royal ſtandard with the troops of Geneva, 
more effectually promoted the ſucceſs of the con- ."_ 
ſpiracy. While the Franks and Burgundians con- I 
tended with equal valour, his ſeaſonable deſertion "7 
decided the event of the battle; and as Gundo- 
bald was faintly ſupported by the diſaffected | 
Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis, and "a0 
haſtily retreated from the field, which appears to | 
have been ſituate between Langres and Dijon. 
He diſtruſted the ſtrength of Dijon, a quadran- 
gular fortreſs, encompaſſed by two rivers, and by 
a wall thirty feet high, and fifteen thick, with 
four gates, and thirty-three towers (40): he aban- 
doned to the purſuit of Clovis the important ci- 
ties of Lyons and Vienna; and Gundobald ſtill 
fled with precipitation, till he had reached Avig- 
non, at the diſtance of two hundred and fifty 
miles from the field of battle. A long fiege, and 
an artful negociation, admoniſhed the king of the 
Franks of the danger and difficulty of his enter- 
priſe. He impoſed a tribute on the Burgundian 
prince, compelled him to pardon and reward his 
brother's treachery, and proudly returned to his 
own dominions, with the ſpoils and captives of 
the ſouthern provinces. This ſplendid triumph | 
was ſoon clouded by the intelligence, that Gun- | 
dobald had violated his recent obligations, and. W 

; 2 that | 


ing, was biſhop of Vienna. A ſhort account of his perſon and 
works may be found in Dnpin (Bibliotheque Ecclefiaſtique, tom. 
v. p. 5—10.). f 

(40) Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 19. in tom. ii. p. 197.) in. 
dulges his genius, or rather tranſcribes ſome more eloquent writer, 
in the deſcription of Dijon; a caltle, which already deſerved the 
J title of a city. It depended on the biſhops of Langres till the 

twelfth century, and afterwards became the capital of the dukes ot # 


180 


** 
* 


Burgundy, Longuerue Deſcription de la France, part i. P. 280 
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that the unfortunate Godegeſil, who was left at 
Vienna with a garriſon of five thouſand Franks in 
(41), had been beſieged, ſurpriſed, and maſſa- ain 
cred, by his inhuman brother. Such an outrage * 
might have exaſperated the patience of the moſt * 
peaceful ſovereign; yet the conqueror of Gaul 2 
diſſembled the injury, releaſed the tribute, _ oſs. 
accepted the alliance, and military ſervice, of the 0 
king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer poſſeſſed wk 
thoſe advantages which had aſſured the ſucceſs of « þ 
the preceding war; and his rival, inſtructed by « f 
adverſity, had found new reſources in the affecti- FI 
ons of his people. The Gauls or Romans a wi 
plauded the mild and impartial laws of Gundo- eſt 
bald, which almoſt raiſed them to the ſame leve! calf 
with their conquerors, The biſhops were reco!- 94 
ciled, and flattered, by the hopes, which he art- n 
fully ſuggeſted, of his approaching converſion ; he 
and though he eluded their accompliſhment to * 
the laſt moment of his life; his moderation ſc ble 
cured the peace, and ſuſpended the ruin, of the * 
kingdom of Burgundy (42). | ES 
Final con- I am impatient to purſue the final ruin of that 1 
queſt by kingdom, which was accompliſhed under the wy 
= the _ reign of Sigiſmond, the ſon of Gundobald. The uu 
Franks. Catholic Sigiſmond has acquired the honours oi a rot 
A. D. 532. a | {aint . 
41) The Epitomizer of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 41 
58 kbps this number of Franks; but he raſhly ſuppoſes that (a1 
they were cut in pieces by Gundobald. The prudent Burgundi- how 1 
an ſpared the ſoldiers of Clovis, and ſent theſe captives to the king . 
of the Viſigoths, who ſettled them in the territory of , hw 
(42) In this Burgundian war I have followed Gregory & (44 
Tours (I. ii. c. 32, 33+ in tom. ii. p. 178, 179.), whole pry — 
appears ſo incompatible with that of Procopius (de Bell. _ place 
J. 1. c. 12. in tom. ii, p. 31, 32.), that lome critics have ſuppoſe way 
two different wars. The Abbe Dubos (Hiſt. Critique, &c. tom, A 
ti. p. 126—162.) has diſtinctly reprefeated the cauſes and the in fit 
events. | | | their b 
We tom. 


brariar 
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faint and martyr (43); but the hands of the royal 
faint were ſtained with the blood of his innocent 
ſon, whom he inhumanly ſacrificed to the pride 
and reſentment of a ſtepmother. He ſoon diſ- 
covered his error, and bewailed the irreparable 
los. While Sigilmond embraced the corpſe of 
the unfortunate youth, he received a ſevere ad- 
monition from one of his attendants : It is not 
* his ſituation, O king! it is thine which de- 
* ſerves pity and lamentation The reproaches 
of a guilty conſcience were alleviated, however, by 
his liberal donations to the monaſtery of Agau- 
num, or St. Maurice, in Vallais ; which he him- 
ſelf had founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of the Thebæan legion (44). A full 
chorus of perpetual pſalmody was inſtituted- by 
the pious king; he aſſiduouſly practiſed the au- 
ſtere devotion of the monks; and it was his hum- 
ble prayer, that heaven would inflict in this world 
the puniſhment of his fins. His prayer was 
heard: the avengers were at hand; and the pro- 
vinces of Burgundy were overwhelmed by an ar- 
my of victorious Franks After the event of an 
unſucceſsful battle, Sigiſmond, who wiſhed to 
protract his life that he might prolong his pen- 
nance, concealed himſelf in the detert in a religi- 

ous 


(43) See his life, or legend (in tom. iii. p. 402.). A martyr! 
bow ſtrangely has that word been diſtorted from its original ſenſe 
> z common witnefs. St. Sigilmond was remarkable for the 
ture of fevers, 

(44) Before the end of the fifth century, the church of St. 
Maurice, and his Thebzan legion, had rendered Agaunum a 
place vf devout pilgrimage. A prowiſruous community of both 
lexes had introduced ſome deeds of datkneis, which were aboliſh» 
e (A. D. 515.) by the regular monaltery of Sigitmond, With» 
in fifty years, his angels light made a nocturnal ſally to murder 
weir biſhop, and his clergy. See in the x gs Rai ſonnce 
om. xxxvi. p. 435—438.) the curious remarks of a learned li- 
bat ian of Geneva, 
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ous habit, till he was diſcovered and betrayed by 
his ſubjects, who ſolicited the favour of their 
new maſters, The captive monarch, with his 
wife and two children, was tranſported to Or. 
leans, and buried alive in a deep well, by the 
ſtern command of the ſons of Clovis; whoſe 
cruelty might derive ſome excuſe from the max- 
ims and examples of their barbarons age. Their 
ambition, which urged them to atchieve the con- 
queſt of Burgundy, was inflamed, or diſguiſcd, 
by filial piety : and Clotilda, whoſe ſanctity did 
not conſiſt in the forgiveneſs of injuries, preſſed 
them to revenge her father's death on the family 
of his aſſaſſin. The rebellious Burgundians, for 
they attempted to break their chains, were till 
permitted to enjoy their national laws under the 
obligation of tribute and military ſervice and 
the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned over 
the kingdom, whoſe glory and greatneſs had been 
firſt overthrown by the arms of Clovis (45). 
TheGothic The firſt victory of Clovis had inſulted the ho- 
A. D. 5c3.n0ur of the Goths. They viewed his rapid progrels 
with jealouſy and terror; and the youthful fame 
of Alaric was oppreſſed by the more potent ge- 
nius of his rival. Some diſputes inevitably aroſe 
on the edge of their contiguous dominions; and 
after the delays of fruitleis negociation, a perſo- 
nal interview of the two kings was propoſed and 
accepted. This conference of Clovis and Alaric 
was held in a ſmall iſland of the Loire, near Am- 
boiſe. They embraced, familiarly converſed, and 


feaſted 


(45) Marius, biſhop of Avenche (Chron. in tom. ii. p. 15.) 
has marked the authentic dates, and Gregory of Tours (I. ii. 6, 
53 6. in tom. ii. p. 188, 189.) has expreſſed the principal facts, 
of the life of Sigiſmond, and the conqueſt of Burgundy. Proco- 
pius (in tom, ii. p. 34.) and Agathias (in tom. ii. p. 49+) le 
their remote and unpertect knowledge. 
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ſcaſted together; and ſeparated with the warmeſt 
profeſſions of peace, and brotherly love. But 
their apparent confidence concealed a dark ſuſpi- 
cion of hoſtile and treacherous deſigns ; and their 
mutual complaints ſolicited, eluded, and diſclaim- 
ed, a final arbitration. At Paris, which he alrea- 
dy conſidered as his royal ſeat, Clovis declared to 
an aſſembly of the princes and warriors, the pre- 
tence, and the motive, of a Gothic war. © It 
« grieves me to fee that the Arians ſtill poſſeſs 
the faireſt portion of Gaul. Let us march 
* againſt them with the aid of God; and, hav- 
ing vanquiſhed the heretics, we will poſſeſs, 
and divide, their fertile provinces (46).” The 
Franks, who were inſpired by hereditary valour 
and recent zeal, applauded the generous deſign 
of their monarch z expreſſed their reſolution to 
conquer or die, ſince death and conqueſt would 
be equally profitable; and ſolemnly proteſted that 
they would never ſhave their beards, till victory 
ſhould abſolve them from that inconvenient vow. 
The enterpriſe was promoted by the public, or 
private, exhortations of Clotilda. She reminded 
her huſband, how effectually ſome pious founda- 
ton would propitiate the Deity, and his ſervants : 
and the Chriſtian hero, darting his battle-ax with 
a ſkilful and nervous hand. There (ſaid he), on 
that ſpot where my Franciſca (47) ſhall tall, 

* wil 


- 


* 


(46) Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. 37. in tom. ii. p. 181.) inſerts 
the ſhort but perſualive ſpeech of Clovis, Valde moleſte fero, 
— hi Ariani partem teneant Galiiarum (the author of the Geſta 

rancorum, in tom. ii. p. 553. adds the precious epithet of opti- 
mam), eamus cum Dei adjutorio, et, ſuperatis eis, redigamus 
terram in ditionem noſtram. 

(47) Tunc rex projecit a ſe in directum Bipennem ſuam quod 
eſt Franciſca, &c. (Geſta Franc. in tom. ii. p. 554.). The torm, 
and ule, of this weapon, are clearly deſcribed by Procopius (in 


tom, ii, p. 37-). Examples of its #ational appellation in 1 
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& ill I ereqt a church in honour. of the holy 
« apoſtles.” This oftentatious piety confirmed 
and juſtified the attachment of the Catholics, 
with whom he ſecretly correſponded ; and their 
devout wiſhes were gradually ripened into a for- 
midable conſpiracy. The people of Aquitain 
was alarmed by the indiſcreet reproaches of their 
Gothic tyrants, who juſtly accuſed them of pre. 
ferring the dominion of the Franks; and their 
zealous adherent Quintianus, biſhop of Rode 
(48), preached more forcibly in his exile than in 
his dioceſe. To reſiſt theſe foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, who were fortified by the alliance of the 
Burgundians, Alaric collected his troops, far more 
numerous than the military powers of Clovis, 
The Viſigoths reſumed the exerciſe of arms, 
which they had neglected in a. long and luxuri- 
ous peace (49): a ſelect band of valiant and vo- 
buſt flaves attended their maſters to the field 
(50); and the cities of Gaul were compelled to 
furniſh their doubtful and reluctant aid. Theo- 
ric, king of the Oſtrogoths, who reigned in Italy, 
had laboured to maintain the tranquillity of Gaul; 

and 


and French, may be found in the Gloſſary of Ducange, and the 
large Dictionnaire de T1evoux, 

(48) It is ſingular enough, that ſome important and authentic 
facts ſhould be found in a life of Quintianus, compoſed in rhyme 
in the old Patois of Rouergue (Dubos Hilt, Critique, &c. tom, ü. 

+ 179.) 
, (49) Quamvis fortitudini veſtrz confidentiam tribuat parentum 
veltrorum innumerabilis multitudo; quamvis Attilam potentem 
reminiſcamin! Viſigotharum viribus inclinatum; tamen quia po— 
pulorum ferocia corda long pace mollefcunt, cavete ſubito in 
aleam mittere, quos conſtat tantis temporibus exercitia non habere. 


Such was the ſalatary, but fruitleſs, advice of peace, of reaſon, 


and of "Theodoric (Caiſjodor. I. iii. ep. 2.). 

(50) Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, I. xv, c. 14.) mentions 
and approves the law of the Viſigoths (I. ix. tit. 2. in tom. iv. p- 
425. „ which obliged all maſters to arm, and fend, or lead, late 
tune feld, a tenth of their ſlaves, 
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and he aſſumed, or affected for that purpoſe, the 
impartial character of a mediator. But the ſaga- 
cious monarch dreaded the riſing empire of Clovis, 
and he was firmly engaged to ſupport the national 
and religious cauſe of the Goths. 
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The accidental, or artificial, prodigies which y;a,,, of 
adorned the expedition of Clovis, were accepted Clovis, 
by a ſuperſtitious age, as the manifeſt declaration *- P. 57. 


of Divine favour. He marched from Paris; and 
as he proceeded with decent reverence through 
the holy dioceſe of Tours, his anxiety tempted 
him to conſult the ſhrine of St. Martin, the ſanc- 
tuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His meſſengers 
were inſtructed to remark the words of the Plalm, 
which ſhould happen to be chaunted at the pre- 
cile moment when they entered the church. Thoſe 
words moſt fortunately exprefled the valour 
and victory of the champions of Heaven, and the 
application was eaſily transferred to the new 
Joſhua, the new Gideon, who went forth to bat- 
tle againſt the enemies of the Lord (51). Orleans 
ſecured to the Franks a bridge on the Loire; but, 
at the diſtance of forty miles from Poitiers, their 
progreſs was intercepted by an extraordinary (well 
of the river Vigenna, or Vienne; and the oppo- 
fite banks were covered by the encampment of 
the Viſigoths. Delay muſt be always dangerous 
to Barbarians, who conſume the country through 
which they march; and had Clovis poſſeſſed 3 

ure 


(51) This mode of divination, by accepting as an omen the 
firit ſacred words, which in particular circumſtances ſhould be 
3 to the eye or ear, was derived from the Pagans; and the 

ſalter or Bible, was ſubſtituted to the poems of Homer and Virgil. 
From the fourth to the fourteenth centuiy, theſe ſortes Jantrorumy 
as they are ſtiled, were repeatedly condemned by the decrecs of 
councils, and repeatedly practiſed by kings, biſhops, and iaints, 
See a curious diflertation of ine Abbẽ du Reſne)l, in the Memoites 
de PAcademie, tom. xix. p. 287——310, 
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ſare and materials, it might have been impracqi. 
cable to conſtruct a bridge, or to force a paſſage, 
in the face of a ſuperior enemy. But the aff«c. 
tionate peaſants, who were impatient to welcome 
their delivercr, could eaſily betray ſome unknown, 
or unguarded, ford: the merit of the diſcovery 
was enhanced by the uſeful interpoſition of fraud 
or fiction; and a white hart, of ſingular ſize and 
beauty, appeared to guide and animate the march 
of the Catholic army. The counſels of the 
Viſigoths were irreſolute and diſtracted. A crowd 
of impatient warriors, preſumptnous in their 
ſtrength, and diſdaining to fly before the robbers 
of Germany, excited Ala ic to aſſert in arms the 
name and blood of the conqueror of Rome. The 
advice of the graver chieftains preſſed him to 
elude the firſt ardour of the Franks; and to ex- 
pect, in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, the ve- 
teran and victorious Oſtrogoths, whom the king 
of Italy had already ſent to his aſſiſtance. The 
deciſive moments were waſted in idle deliberati- 
on; the Goths too haſtily abandoned, perhaps, 
an advantageous poſt ; and the opportunity of a 
ſecure retreat was loſt by their ſlow and diſorder- 
ly motions. After Clovis had paſted the ford, as 
it is ſtill named, of the Hart, he advanced with 
bold and haſty ſteps to prevent the eſcape of the 
enemy. His nocturnal march was directed by a 
flaming meteor, ſuſpended in the air above the 
cathedral of Poitiers; and this ſignal, which might 
be previouſly concerted with the orthodox ſucceſ- 
for of St. Hilary, was compared to the column 
of fire that guided the Iſraelites in the deſert. At 
the third hour of the day, about ten miles be- 
yond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and inſtantly at- 
tacked, the Gothie army; whoſe defeat was al- 
ready prepared by terror and confuſion. 75 

| they 
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they rallied in their extreme diſtreſs, and the mar- 
tial youths, who had clamorouſly demanded the 
battle, refuſed to ſurvive the ignominy of flight. 
The two kings encountered each other in ſingle 
combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his rival; 
and the victorious Frank was ſaved by the good- 
neſs of his cuiraſs, and the vigour of his horſe, 
from the ſpears of two deſperate Goths, who fu- 
nouſly rode againſt him, to revenge the death 
of their ſovereign. The vague expreſſion of a 
mountain of the ſlain, ſerves to indicate a cruel, 
though indefinite, laughter ; but Gregory has 
carefully obſerved, that his valiant countryman 
Apollinaris, the ſon of Sidonius, loſt his life at 
the head of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps 
theſe ſuſpected Catholics had been maliciouſly 
expoſed to the blind aſſault of the enemy; and 
perhaps the influence of religion was ſuperſeded 
by perſonal attachment, or military honour ( 52). 

Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may ſtill Conqueſt 
diſguiſe our ignorance under that popular name), o Aqui. 
that it is almoſt equally difficult to foreſee the Frans, . 
events of war, or to explain their various conſe- A. D. 508. 
quences. A bloody and complete victory has 
ſometimes yielded no more than the poſſeſſion of 
the field; and the loſs of ten thouſand men has 
ſometimes been ſufficient to deſtroy, in a ſingle 
day, the work of ages. The deciſive battle of 
Poitiers was followed by the conqueſt of Aqui- 


tain, 


| (52) After correcting the text, or excuſing the miſtake, of 
Procopius, who places the the defeat of Alaric near Carcaſlone, 
we may conclude trom the evidence of Gregory, Fortunatus, and 
the author of the Geita Francorum, that the battle was fought ia 
campo Pucladenſi, on the banks of the Clain, about ten miles to 
the ſouth of Pomiers. Clovis overtook and attacked the Viſigoths 
near Vivonne, and the victory was decided near a village ſtill 
named Campagne St. H laire. See the Diſſertations of the Abbe 
le Bœuf, tom. i, p. 304—331. 
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tain. Alaric had left behind him an infant ſon, 
a baſtard competitor, factious nobles, and a dif. 
loyal people; and the remaining forces of the 
Goths were oppreſſed by the general conſternat.. 
on, or oppoſed to each other in civil diſcord, 
The victorious king of the Frarks proceeded 
without delay to the ſiege of Angoultme At 
the ſound of his trumpets the walls of the city 
imitated the example of Jericho, and inſtani!y 
felt to the ground; a ſplendid miracle, which 
may be reduced to the ſuppoſition, that ſome 
clerical engineeis had ſecretly undermined the 
foundations of the rampart '53). At Buurdeaux, 
which had ſubmitted without reſiſtance, Cloyis 
eſtabliſhed his winter quarters; and his prudent 
ceconomy tranſported from Thoulouſe the toyal 
treaſures, which were depoſited in the c pital of 
the monarchy. The conqueror pen-trated as far 
as the confines of Spain (54); reſtored the ho- 
nours of the Catholic church; fixed in Aquitain 
a colony of Franks (53; and delegated to his 
licutenauts the eaſy taſk of ſubduing, or exiir- 


patirg, 


(53) Angouleme is in the road from Poitiers to Bourdeaux ; 
and although Gregory delays the fiege, I can more readily belicve 
that he contounded the order of hiſtory, than that Clovis neglect- 
ed the rules of war, 

(54) Pyrenzos montes uſque Perpinianum ſubjecit; is the ex- 
preiſion of Rorico, which betrays bis recent date; fince Perpignan 
did not exiſt before the tenth century (Marca Hitpamca, p. 458.). 
This flurid and fabulous writer (perhaps a monk of Amiens. Sce 
the Abbe le Boeuf, Mem. de l Academie, tom, xvi. p. 228— 
245.) relates, in the allegorical character of a ſhepherd, the ge- 
neial hiſtory of his countrynien the Franks; but his nar! ative 
ends with the death of Clov's. 

(55) The author of the Geſta Francorum poſitively affirms, 
that Clovis fixed a body of Franks in the Saintonge and Bum dc- 
lois : and he is not injudiciouſly followed by Ror co, electos mi- 
lites, azque fortiſſimos, cum parvulis, utque muiicribus, Yel it 
ſhould ſeem that they ſoon mingled with the Romans of Aquitain, 
till Charlemagne introduced a more numerous and power ful colo 
ny (Dubos Hiſt. Critique, tom. 11, p. 215.) 
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pating, the nation of the Viſigoths. But the 
Viſigoths were protected by the wife and power- 
fa) monarch of Italy While the balance was 
ſtill equal, Theodoric had perhaps delayed the 
march of the Oſtrogoths; but their ſtrenuous 
efforts ſucceſsfully reſiſted the ambition of Clovis ; 
and the army of the Franks, and their Burgun- 
dian allies, was compelled to raiſe the ſiege of 
Arles, with the loſs, as it is ſaid, of thirty thou- 
land men. Theſe viciſſitudes inclined the fierce 
ſpirit of Clovis to acquieſe in an advantageous 
treaty of peace. The Viſigoths were ſuffered to 
retain the poſſeſſion of Septimania, a narrow tract 
of ſea-coaſt, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees; 
but the ample province of Aquitain, from thoſe 
mountains to the Loire, was indiſſolubly united 
to the kingdom of France (56). 


After the ſucceſs of the Gothic war, Clovis ac- Conſulſhip 


cepted the honours of the Roman conſulſhip, *f Clovis, 


The emperor Anaſtaſius ambitiouſly beſtowed on 
the moſt powerful rival of Theodoric, the title 
and enſigns of that eminent dignity ; yet, from 
ſome unknown cauſe, the name of Clovis has 
not been inſcribed in the Ti either of the Eaſt 
or Weſt (57). On the folemn day, the monarch 


of 


(56) In the compoſition of the Gathic war, I have uſed the 
ſollowing materials, with due regard to their unequal value. 
Four epittles from Theodoric king of Italy (Cafliodor, I. if. epiſt. 
1-4. in tom. iv. p. 3—5.), Procopius (de Bell. Goth. I. i. c. 12, 
in tom. ii. p. 32, 33.), Grego y of Tours (I. 11. c. 35, 36, 37. 
in tom. ii. p. 18 1—183.), Jornandes (de Reb, Geticis, c. 58. in 
tom, ii. p. 28.), Fortunatus (in Vit. 8. Hilarii, in tom. ni. p. 
380.), Iſidore (in Chron, Goth. in tom. ii. p. 702. ), the Epitome 
of Gregory ot Tours (in tom, ii. p. 40 1.), the author of the 
Celta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. $53—5$S5 ), the Fragments of 
Fredegarius (in tom. ii. p. 463.), Aimoin (I. i. c. 20. in tom. iſi. 
p. 41, 42.), and Rorico (iv. in tom. 11, p. 14-—19.)- 

(57) The Faſt of Italy would naturally reject a conſul, the 
tuemy of their ſovereign ; but any ingenious hy potheſis that might 


explam 
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O 
of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, wy prætor 
inveſted, in the church of St. Martin, with; the ad 
purple tunic and mantle. From thence he pro. I This t 
ceeded on horſeback to the cathedral of Tours; MW...thori 
and, as he paſſed through the ſtreets, profuſely Ne Fr 
ſcattered, with his own hand, a donative of god vond t 
and ſilver to the joyful multitude, who. inceflant. Nhlved 
ly repeated their acclamations of Con/u! andM.qabli 
Auguſtus. The actual, or legal authority of Mja. for 
Clovis, could not receive any new acceſſiors bem 
from the conſular dignity. It was a name, bratin 
ſhadow, an empty pageant; and, if the con. by a f 
queror had been inſtructed to claim the ancient the Pe 
prerogatives of that high office, they muſt have I their r 
expired with the period of its annual duration, in the 
But the Romans were diſpoſed to revere, in the age h 
perſon of their maſter, that antique title, which the F: 
the emperors condeſcended to aſſume : the Bar- ¶ not b. 
barian himſelf ſeemed to contract a ſacred ob- nals (( 
ligation to reſpect the majeſty of the republic; 
and the ſucceſſors of Theodoſius, by ſoliciting 
his friendſhip, tacitly forgave, and almoſt ratif- (2) 
ed, the uturpation of Gaul. the Eal 

Finatefiab- Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis I Tie G 
iſhment . . wiſhed 
the French this important conceſſion was more formally de- e 
monarchy clared, in a treaty between his ſons and the em- (59 
AD. 546, Peror Juſtinian. The Oftrogoths of Italy, un frame 
able to defend their diſtant acquiſitions, had re- bn 
ſigned to the Franks the cities of Arles and Mar- (60 

ſeilles: of Arles, ſtill adorned with the ſeat of ai ons, a 
Pretorian WW ny; 

will b 

comm 

explain the ſilence of Conſtantinople and Egypt (the Chronicle ei or flv; 
Maicellinus, and the Paſchal), is overturned by the ſimilar filenct thillin 


of Marius, biſhop of Avenche, who compoled his Faffz in tlic 
kingdom of Burgundy, It the evidence of Gregory of Tous Franc 
were leſs weighty and poſitive (I. ii, c. 38. in tom. ii. p. 183-), p. 37 
could believe that Clovis, like Odoacer, received the laſting tit (61 
and. honours of Patrician (Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 474 492.) very « 
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WPretorian prefect; and of Marſeilles, enriched by 


| 


the advantages of trade and navigation (58). 
This tranſaction was confirmed by the Imperial 
authority ; and Juſtinian, generouſly yielding to 
the Franks the ſovereignty of the countries be- 
yond the Alps, which they already poſſeſſed, ab- 
ſolved the provincials from their allegiance ; and 
eſtabliſhed on a more Jawful, though not more ſo- 
id, foundation the throne of the Merovingians (59). 
From that æra, they enjoyed the right of cele- 
brating at Arles, the games of the Circus; and 
by a ſingular privilege, which was denied even to 
the Perſian monarch, the gold coin, impreſſed with 
their name and image, obtained a legal currency 
in the empire (60). A Greek hiſtorian of that 
age has praiſcd the private and public virtues of 
the Franks, with a partial enthuſiaſm, which can- 
not be ſufficiently juſtified by their domeſtic an- 
nals (61). He celebrates their politeneſs and ur- 

banity, 


(58) Under the Merovingian kings, Marſeilles ſtill imported from 
the Eaſt, paper, wine, oil, linen, filk, precious ſtones, ſpices, &c. 
The Gauls, or Franks, traded to Syria, and the Syrians were elta- 
bliſhed in Gaul. See M. de Guignes, Mem, de Academe, tom. 
XXXVII. p. 47 1 475» 

(59) Ov yas more worro Taiz Ev Tw aoPanu xixrThTVas 

gary, an TY QaUuTOXEXTO?LO; To EgyOv EMVTIDEXYNCANTY;, TETO YE. 
is ſtrong declaration of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. J. iii. c. 33» 
in tom. ii. p. 41.) would almoſt ſuffice to juſtify the Abbe Dubos. 

(60) The Franks, who probably uſed the mints of Treves, Ly- 
ons, and Arles, imitaied the coinage of the Roman emperors of ſe- 
venty- two ſolidi, or pieces, to the pound of gold. But as the Franks 
eſtabliſhed only a decuple proportion of gold and fil ver, ten ſlvllings 
will be a ſufficient valuation of their ſolidus of gold. It wis the 
common ſtandard of the Barbaric fines, and contained forty denar:, 
or ſilver threepences. Twelve of theſe denarii made a ſolidus, or 
ſhilling, the twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral ive, of 
pound of filver, which has been fo ſtrangely reduced in modera 
France, See le Blanc Traite Hiſtorique des Monnoyes de France, 


p. 37—43, &c. 


(61) Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47. Gregory of Tours exhibits a 
rery different picture. Perhaps it would not be eaſy, hex 
| ame 
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banity, their regular government, and orthodox 
religion; and boldly afferts, that theſe Barhz. 
rians could be diſtinguiſhed only by their dre; 
and language from the ſubjects of Rome. Per- 
haps the Franks already diſplayed the ſocial diſ- 
poſition, and lively graces, which in every age 
have diſguiſed their vices, and ſometimes con- 
cealed their intrinſic merit. Perhaps Agathias, 
and the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid pro- 
greſs of their arms, and the ſplendour of their 
empire. Since the conqueſt of Burgundy, Gaul, 
except the Gothic province of Septimania, was 
ſubject, in its whole extent, to the ſons of Clovis, 
They had extinguiſhed the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vague dominion penetrated 
beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their native 
foreſts. The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who had 
occupied the Roman provinces of Rhætia and No- 
ricum, to the ſouth of the Danube, confeſſed 
themſelves the humble vaſſals of the Franks; and 
the feeb'e barrier of the Alps was incapable of 
reſiſting their ambition, When the laſt ſurvivor 
of the ſons of Clovis united the inheritance and 


' conqueſts of the Merovingians, his kingdom ex- 


Political 
controyer- 


iy. 


tended far beyond the limits of modern France. 
Yet modern France, ſuch has been the progrels of 
arts and policy, far ſurpaſſes in wealth, populouſ- 
neſs, and power, the ſpacious but ſavage realms 

of Clotaire or Dagobert (62). 
The Franks, or French, are the only people of 
Europe, who can deduce a perpetual 8 
rom 


ſame hiſtorical ſpace, to find more vice and leſs virtue. We are con- 
tinually ſhocked by the union of ſavage and corrupt manners. 

(62) M. de Foncemagne has traced, in a correct and elegant dis- 
ſertation (Mem. de I Academie, tam. viii, p. 595—528.) the extent 
and limits of the French monarchy. \ 
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from the conquerors of the Weſtern empire. But 
their conqueſt of Gaul was followed by ten cen- 
turies of anarchy, and ignorance. On the revival 
of learning, the ſtud-nts who had been formed in 
the ſchools of Athens and Rome, diſdained their 
Barbarian anceſtors; and a long period elapſed be- 
fore patient Jabour could provide the requiſite ma- 
terials to ſatisfy, or rather to excite, the curioſity 
of more enlightened ti nes (63). At length the 
eye of criticiſm and philoſophy was directed to 
the antiquities of France : but even philoſophers 
have been tainted by the contagion of prejudice 
and paſhon. The moſt extreme and excluſive ſyſ- 
tems, of the perſonal ſervitude of the Gauls, or 
of their voluntary and equal alliance with the 
Franks, have been raſhly conceived, and obſti— 
nately defended : and the intemperate diſptants 
have accuſed each other of conſpiring agu inſt the 
prerogative of the crown, the dignity of the no- 
les, or the freedom of the people. Yet the ſharp 
wnflict has uſefully exerciſed the adverſe powers 
of learning and genius; and each antagoniſt, al- 
ternately vanquiſhed and victorious, has extirpated 
bme ancient errors, and eſtabliſhed ſome intereſt- 
ng truths, An impartial ſtranger, inſtructed by 
their diſcoveries, their diſputes, and even their 
aults, may deſcribe, from the ſame original ma- 
terials, the ſtate of the Roman provincials, aſter 

Vol. VI. X - Gaul 


(63) The Abbe Dubos (Hiſtoire Critique, tom. i. p. 29—36.) 
ks truly and agreeably repreſented the flow progreſs of theſe ſtu- 
les ; and he obſerves, that Gregory ot Tours was only once print— 
u before the year 1560. According to the complaint of Heineccius 
Opera, tom. iii. p. 248, &c.), Germany received with indift-rence 
ind Contempt the codes of Barbaric laws, winch were pu'lithed by 
roldus, Lindenbrogius, &c. At preſent thoſe laws (us far as 
bey relate to Gaul), the hiſtory of Gregory of Tours, and all the 
monuments of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure and perfect 
due, in the firſt four volumes of the hiſtorians of France. 
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Gaul had ſubmitted to the arms and laws of the 
Merovingian kings (64). 

The rudeſt, or the moſt ſervile condition of 
human ſociety, is regulated however by ſome 
fixed and general rules. When Tacitus ſurveyed 
the primitive ſimplicity of the Germans, he dis 
covered ſome permanent maxims, or cuſtoms, of 
public and private life, which were preſerved hy 
faithful tradition, till the introduction of the art 
of writing, and of the Latin tongue (65). Before 
the election of the Merovingian kings, the moſt 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, appoint- 
ed four venerable chieftains to compoſe the Salle 
laws (66) ; and their labours were examined and ap- 
proved in three ſucceſſive aſſemblies of the pco- 
ple, After the baptiſm of Clovis, he reformed 
ſeveral articles that appeared incompatible with 
Chriſtianity : the Salic law was again amended by 
his ſons; and at length, under the reign of Dago- 
bert, the code was reviſed and promulgated in its 

actual 


(64) In the ſpace of thirty years (1728—1765) this intereſting 
ſubject has been agitated by the free ſpirit of the Count de Boulain- 
villiers (Memoires Hiſtoriques ſur I'Etat de la France, particularly 
tom. i, p. 15—49.) z the learned ingenuity of the Abbe Dubos 
(Hiſtoire Critique de I'Etabliſſement de la Monarchie Frang»ile dans 
les Gauls, 2 vol. in 4to.) ; the comprehenſive ane of the preſident 
de Monteſquiev) Eſprit des Loix, particularly |, xxviii. xxx. xxx1.); 
and the good ſenſe and diligence of the Abbé de Mably (Obſeryati- 
ons ſur I'Hiſtoire de France, 2 vol. r2mo.). 

(65) I have derived much inſtrution from two learned works of 
Heineccius, the Hiffory, and the Elements, of the Germanic law. In 
a judicious preface to the Elements, he conſiders, and tries to excule, 
the defects of that barbarous juriſprudence, | 

(66) Latin appears to have heen the original language of the Salic 
law. It was probably compoſed in the beginning of the fifth centu- 
ry, before the zra (A. D. 421.) of the real or fabulcus Pharamond. 
The preface mentions the four Cantons which produced the four le- 

ilators ; and many provinces, Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Bla- 

ant, &c, have claimed them as their own, See an excellent Di! 
ſertation of Heineccius, de Lege Salica, tom, iii, Sylloge 1. f 
247-267, 
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actual form, one hundred years after the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the French monarchy. Within the ſame 
period, the cuſtoms of the Ripuarians were tran- 
{cribed and publiſhed ; and Charlemagne himſelf, 
the legiſlator of his age and country, had accu- 
rately ſtudied the zw9 national laws, which till 
prevailed among the Franks (67), The ſame care 
was extended to their vaſſals; and the rude inſti- 
tutions of the Alemanni and Bavarians were dili- 
gently compiled and ratified by the ſupreme au- 
thority of the Merovingian kings, The /:/ipoths 
and Burgundians, whoſe conqueſts in Gaul pre- 
ceded thoſe of the Franks, ſhewed leſs impatience 
to attain one of the principal benefirs of civiliſed 
ſociety. Euric was the firſt of the Gothic princes, 
who expreſſed in writing the manners and cuſtoms 
of his people; and the compoſition of the Bur- 
gundian laws was a meaſure of policy rather than 
of jaſtice ; to alleviate the yoke, and regain the 
affections, of their Gallic ſubje&s (68). Thus, 
by a ſingular coincidence, the Germans framed 
their artleſs inſtitutions, at a time when the elabo- 
rate ſyſtem of Roman juriſprudence 'was finally 
conſummated. 
dects of Juſtinian, we may compare the firſt ru- 
diments, and the full maturity, of civil wiſdom 
and whatever prejudices may be ſuggeſted in fa» 
vour of Barbariſm, our calmer reflections will 

X 2 aicribe 


(67) Eginhard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, c. 29. in tom. v. p. 100, 
By theſe two laws, moſt critics underſtand the Salic and the Ripua- 
rian. The former extended from the Carhonarian foreſt to the Loire 
(tom. iv. p. 151.), and the latter might be obeyed from the tame fo- 
reſt to the Rhine (tom. iv. p. 222.). 

(68) Conſult the ancient and modern prefaces of the ſeveral Codes, 
in the fourth volume of the hiſtorians of France, The original po- 
logue to the Salic law exprefles (though in a foreign dialect) the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of the Franks, more forcibly than the ten books of Gre- 
gory of 'Tours, 


In the Salic laws, and the Pan- 
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aſcribe to the Romans the ſuperior advantages, 
not only of ſcience and reaſon, but of humanity 
and juſtice, Yet the laws of the Barbarians were 
adapted to their wants and deſires, their occupa- 
tions and their capacity ; and they all contributed 
to preſerve the peace, and promote the improve- 
ments, of the ſociety, for whoſe uſe they were 
originally eſtabliſhed. The Merovingians, inſtead 
of impoſing an uniform rule of conduct on their 
various ſubjects, permitted each people, and each 
family, of their empire, freely to enjoy their do- 
mefſtic inſtitutions (69) ; nor were the Romans ex- 
cluded from the common benefits of this legal to- 
Jeration (950). The children embraced the /aw of 
their parents, the wife that of her huſband, the 
freedman that of his patron : and, in all cauſcs, 
were the parties were of different nations, the 
plaintiff, or accuſer, was obliged to follow the tri- 
bunal of the defendant, who may always plead a 
judicial preſumption of right, or innocence. A 
more ample latitude was allowed, if every citizen, 
in the preſence of the judge, might declare the 
law under which he defired to live, and the na- 
tional ſociety to which he choſe to belong. Such 


an indulgence would abaliſh the partial —— 
0 


(59) The Ripuarian law declares, and defines, this indulgence 
in favour of the plaintiff (tit. xxxi. in tom. iv. p. 240.) ; and the 
ſame toleration is underſtood, or expreſſed, in all the Codes, except 
that of the Viſigoths of Spain, Tanta diverſitas legum (ſays Ago- 


| bard, in the ninth century) quanta non ſolum in regionibus, aut ci 


vitatibus, fed etiam in multis domibus habetur, Nam plerumque 
contingit ut ſimul eant aut ſedeant quinque homines, et nullus eorum 
communem legem cum altero habeat (in tom. vi, p. 356.). He 
8 propoſes to introduce an uniformity of law, as well as of 
aith, 

(70) Inter Romanos negotia cauſarum Romanis legibus præcipi- 
mus terminari. Such are the words of a general conſtitution pro- 
mulgated by Clotaire, the ſon of Clovis, and ſole monarch of the 
Franks (in tom. iv. p. 116.), about the year 560. 


(71, 
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of victory; and the Roman provincials might pa- 
tiently acquieſce in the hardſhips of their condi- 
tion; ſince it depended on themſelves to aſſume 
the privilege, if they dared to aſſert the character, 
of free and warlike Barbarians (71). 
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When juſtice inexorably requires the death of a Pecuniary 
murderer, each private citizen is fortified by the ere f 


aſſurance, that the laws, the magiſtrate, and the 
whole community, are the guardians of his per- 
ſonal ſafety. But in the looſe ſociety of the Ger- 
mans, revenge was always honourable, and often 
meritorious ; the independent warrior chaſtiſed, or 
vindicated, with his own hand, the injuries which 
he had offered, or received ; and he had only to 
dread the reſentment of the ſons, and kinſmen, of 
the enemy whom he had ſacrificed to his ſelfiſh or 
angry paſſions. The magiſtrate, conſcious of his 
weakneſs, interpoſed, not to puniſh, but to recon- 
eile; and he was ſatisfied if he could perſuade, or 


compel, the contending parties to pay, and to ac- 
cept, the moderate fine which had been aſcertain- 


ed as the price of blood (72). The fierce ſpirit of 
the 


(71) This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced (Eſprit des 
Loix, I. xxviii. 2.) from a conſtitution of Lothaire I, (Leg. Lango- 
bard, J. ii. tit. Ivii. in Codex Lindebrog. p. 664.) : though the ex- 
ample is too recent and partial. From a various reading in the Salic 
Jaw, (tit. xliv. not xlv.) the Abbe de Mably (tom. i. p. 290—293.) 
has conjectured, that, at firſt, a Barbar ian only, and aitu wards any 
man (conſequently a Roman), migu live according to the law of the 
Franks. I am ſorry to offend this ingenious conjecture by obſerving, 
that the ſtricter ſenſe ( Barbarum) is expreſic in the ed copy 
of Charlemagne; which is confirmed by the Royal and Woltenbut- 
tle MSS. The loolcr interp:etation (hominem) is authorited only by 
the MS. of Fulda, from whence Hervidus publiſhed his edition. See 
the four original texts of the Salic law, in tom. iv. p. 147. 173, 196. 
220, 

(52) In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of murder was ex- 
piated by a pecuniary ſatis faction to the family of the decealed (Fu - 


ius Antiquitat, Homeric, I. ii. c. 8.). He:neccius, in his preface 
ts 
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the Franks would have oppoſed a more rigorous 
ſentence ; the ſame fierceneſs deſpiſed theſe inef- 
fectual reſtraints ; and, when their ſimple man- 
ners had heen corrupted by the wealth of Gaul, 
the public peace was continually violated by acts 
of haſty or deliberate guilt. In every juſt govern- 
ment, the ſame penalty is inflicted, or at leaſt is 
impoſed, for the murder of a peaſant, or a prince, 
But the national incquality eſtabliſhed by the 
Franks, in their criminal proceedings, was the 
laſt inſult and abuſe of conqueſt (73). In the 
calm moments of legiſlation, they ſolemnly pro- 
nounced, that the life of a Roman was of ſmaller 
value than that of a Barbarian. The Antruſti- 
on (74), a name expreſſive of the moſt illuſtrious 
birth or dignity among the Franks, was appreci- 
ated at the ſum of fix hundred pieces of gold; 
while the noble provincial, who was admitted to 
the king's table, might be legally murdered at 2. 


Yu: oe gre EPoaAy 


the <xpence of three hundred pieces. Two hun- r 

dred were deemed ſufficient for a Frank of ordi- 5 Y 

nary condition ; but the meaner Romans were 7 

expoſed to diſgrace and danger by a trifling com- he 

penſation of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces * 
0 


to the Elements of Germanic law, favourably ſuggeſts, that at Rome 76 
and Athens homicide was only puniſhed with exile, It is true: but 


exile was a capital puniſhment for a citizen of Rome or Athens. -_ 
(73) This proportion is fixed by the Salic (tit. xliv. in tom. iv. p. fa (ir 
147.) and the Ripuarian (tit, vn. xi, xxxvi, in tom. iv. p- 237. 241.) raſh 
Jaws: but the latter does not diſtinguiſh any difference of Romans. N 
Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themſelves, the n 
and the Butgundians and Alemanni between the Franks and the Ro- goths 
mans. 
(74) The Antrufliones, qui in trafle Dominica funt, leudi, deer, Wl ns 
unduubted:y reprelent the firſt order of Franks; but it is a queſtion (14 
whether their rank was per ſonal, or hereditary, The Abbé de Mably ment; 
(tom. i. p. 334—347-) is not diſpleaſed to mortify the pride of birth.» ſome 


(Eſprit, I. xxx. c. 25.), by dating the origin of French nobility from 
the reign of Clotaire II, (A. D. 615.) K , trace, 
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of gold. Had theſe laws been regulated by any 
principle of equity or reaſon, the public protec- 
tion ſhould have ſupplied in juſt proportion the 
want of perſonal ſtrength. But the legiſlator had 
weighed in the ſcale, not of juſtice, but of po- 
licy, the loſs of a ſoldier againſt that of a ſlave : 
the head of an inſolent and rapacious Barbarian 
was guarded by an heavy fine; and the ſlighteſt 
ad was afforded to the moſt defenceleſs ſubjects. 
Time inſenſibly abated the pride of the conque- 
tors, and the patience of the vanquiſhed ; and the 
boldeſt citizen was taught by experience, that 
he might ſuffer more injuries than he could inflict, 
As the manners of the Franks became leis fero- 
cious, their laws were rendered more ſevere ; and 
the Merovingian kings attempted to imitate the 
impartial rigour of the Viſigoths and Burgun- 
dians (75). Under the empire of Charlemagne, 
murder was univerſally puniſhed with death; 
and the uſe of capital puniſhments has been libe- 
rally multiplied in the juriſprudence of modern 


Europe (76). 


The civil and military profeſſions, which had judgments 
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been ſeparated by Conſtantine, were again united of God. 


by the Barbarians. The harſh ſound of the Teu- 
tonic 


(75) See the Burgundian laws (tit, ii. in tom. iv. p. 257+), the 
Code of the Viſigoths (1. vi. tit. v. in tom. iv. p. 384.), and the con- 
ſtitution of Childebert, not of Paris, but moſt evidently of Auſtra- 
ha (in tom. iv. p. 11 2.). Their premature ſeverity was ſometimes 
raſh, and exceſſive. Childebert condemned not only murderers but 
robbers ; quomodo fine lege involavit, fine lege moriatur z and even 
the negligent judge was involved in the ſame ſentence, The Viſi- 
goths abandoned an unſucceſsful ſurgeon to the family of his deceaſ- 
ed patient, ut quod de eo facere voluerint habeant proteſtatem (I. xi. 
tit. i. in tom. iv. p. 435.) 3 

(76) See in the ſixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the Ele- 
menta Juris Germanici, 1. ii. p. ii. No. 261, 262. 280-83. Yet 
ſome veſtiges of theſe pecuniary compoſitions tor murder, have been 
traced in Germany, as late as the fixteenth century. 
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tonic appellations was mollified into the Latin titles 
of Duke, of Count, or of Præfect; and the ſame 
officer aſſumed, within his diſtrict, the command 
of the troops, and the adminiſtration of juſtice (47), 
But the fierce and illiterate chieftain was ſeldom 
qualified to diſcharge the duties of a judge, which; 
require all the faculties of a philoſophic mind, la- 
boriouſly cultivated by experience and ſtudy ; 
and his rude ignorance was. compelled to em- 
brace ſome ſimple, and viſible, methods of aſ- 
certaining the cauſe of juſtice, In every religion, 
the Deity has been invoked to confirm the (ruth, 
or to puniſh the falſehood, of human reitimony ; 
but this powerful inſtrument was miſapplicd, and 
abuſcd, by the ſimplicity of the German legiſla- 
tors. The party accuſed might juſtify his inno- 
cence, by producing before their tribunal a num- 
ber of friendly witneſſes, who ſolemnly declared 
their belief or aſſurance, that he was not guilty, 
Acccrding to the weight of the charge, this legal 
number of compurgators was multiplied ; ſeventy- 
two voices were required to abſolve an incendiary, 
or aſſaſſin : and when the chaſtity of a queen o 
France was ſuſpected, three hundred gallant no- 
bles ſwore, Without heſitation, that the infant 
prince had been actually begotten by her deceaſed 
huſbard (98). The ſin, and ſcandal, of manifeſt 
and ſrequent perjuries engaged the magiſtrates to 
remove theſe dangerous temptations; and to ſup- 
ply the defects of human teſtimony, by the fa- 

mous 


(77) The whole ſubje& of the Germanic judges, and their jur'ſ- 
dict on, is copovlly treated by Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ, |. 
iii. No. 1—72.) I cannot find any proof, that, under the Mero- 
vingion race, the dana or aſſeſſors, were choſen by the people. 

(78) Gregor, Turon, J. viii. c. 9. in tom. ii. p. 316, Monteſ- 
qu eu vbicrves (Elprit des Loix, !. xxviii. c. 13. ), that the Salic 
law did not admit thele negative procfs fo univerſally eſtabliſhed in 
th: Berber codes. Yet this obicure concubine (Fredegundis), 


who became the wife of the grandſon of Clovis, muſt have follow- 
ed the Salic law, 
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mous experiments of fire and water. Thee extra- 
ordinary trials were ſo capriciouſly contrived, that, 
in ſome caſes, guilt, and innocence in others, could 
not be proved without the intetpoſition of a mira- 
cle. Such miracles were readily provided by fraud 
and credulity ; the moſt intricate cauſes were de- 
termined by this eaſy and infallible method ; and 
the turbulent Barbarians, who might have diſdain- 
ed the ſentence of the magiſtrate, ſubmiſſively ac- 
quieſced in the judgment of God (79). 

But the trials by ſingle combat gradually obtain- 
ed ſuperior credit and authority, among a watlike 
people, who could not believe, that a brave man 
deſerved to ſuffer, or that a coward deſerved to 
live (Bo). Both in civil and criminal proceedings, 
the plaintiff, or accuſer, the defendant, or even 
the witneſs, were expoſed to mortal challenge 
from the antagoniſt who was deſtitute of legal 
proofs; and it was incumbent on them, either to 
deſert their cauſe, or publicly to maintain their 
honour in the liſts of battle. They fought either 
on foot or on horſeback, according to the cuſtom 
of their nation (81); and the deciſion of the ſword, 
or lance, was ratified by the ſanction of Heaven, 
of the judge, and of the people. This ſanguina- 


iy 


(79) Muratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, has given two Diſ- 
ſertations (xxxviii, xxx X) on the judgments of God, It was ex- 
peed, that fire would not burn the innocent; and that the pure, 
element of water would nw! allow the guilty to fink into its hoſom. 

(80) Monteiquieu (Eipric des Loix, I. xxvin. c. 17.) has conde- 
ſcended to exp.ain and excule ** la maniere de perfer de nos peres,” 
on the ſubje& of judicial combats. He follows ts Range inftitu- 
tion from the age of Gundobald to that of St. Lewis; and the phi- 
loſopher is ſometimes oſt in the legal antiquai1an, 

(81) In a memorable duel at Aix-la-Chipelle(A. D. 320.), be- 
fore the emperor Lewes the Pivus ; his biographer obici ves, ſecun— 
dum legem propriam, utpote qu'a uterque Gothus erat, equeſtri 
pugna congreſſus elt (Vit. Lud. Pn, c. 33. in tom. vi. p. 103.). 

rmoldus N gellus (1. in. 543 628. in com. vi. p. 48—g0.), who 
deſcribes the duel, admires e ars nova of fighung on horieback, 
which was unknown to the Franks, 
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ry law was introduced into Gaul by the Burgundi- 
ans; and their legiſlator Gundobaid (82) conde- 
ſcended to anſwer the complaints and objections of 
his ſubject Avitus. ** Is it not true,” ſaid the king 
of Burgundy to the biſhop, ** that the event of 
national wars, and private combats, is directed 
* by the judgment of God ; and that his proyi- 
« dence awards the victory to the juſter caule ?” 
By ſuch prevailing arguments, the abſurd and cru- 
el practice of judicial duels, which had been pecu- 
liar to ſome tribes of Germany, was propagated 
and eſtabliſhed in all the monarchies of Europe, 
from Sicily to the Baltic. At the end of ten cen- 
turies, the reign of legal violence was not totally 
extinguiſhed ; and the ineffectual cenſures of ſaints, 
of popes, and of ſynods, may ſeem to prove, that 
the influence of ſuperſtition is weakened by its 
unnatural alliance with reaſon and humanity. The 
tribunals were ſtained with the blood, perhaps, of 
innocent and reſpectable citizens; the law, which 
now favours the rich, then yielded to the ſtrong ; 
and the old, the feeble, and the infirm, were con- 
demned, either to renounce their faireſt claims and 
poſſeſſions, to ſuſtain the dangers of an unequal 
conflict (83), or to truſt the doubtful aid of a 
mercenary champion. This oppreſſive juriſpru- 
dence was impoſed on the proviacials of Gaul, 
who complained of any injuries in their perſons 

and 


(83) In his original edit, publiſhed at Lyons (A. D. 501.) 
Gundobald eſtabliſhes and juſtifies the uſe of judicial combat ( Leg. 
Burgund. tit. xlv. in tom. ii. p. 267, 268.). Three hundred years n 
afterwards, Agobard, biſhop of Lyons, ſolicited Lewis the Pious to _ 
aboliſh the law of an Arian tyrant (in tom. vi. p. 356. 358.). He R 
relates the converſation of Gundobald and Avitus, on 

($3) © Accidit (ſays Agobard), ut non folum valentes viribus, 


* ſed etiam infirmi et ſenes laceflantur ad pugnam, etiam pro vilii- = 
„ ſimis rebus, Quibus foralibus certaminibus contingunt homict- 8 


« dia injuſta; et crudeles ac perverſi eyentus judiciorum.“ Like a gra 
prudent rhetorician, he ſuppreſſes the legal privilege ot hiring chan 
pions. 
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and property. Whatever might be the ſtrength, 
or courage of individuals, the victorious Barbarians 
excelled in the love and exerciſe of arms; and the 
vanquiſhed Roman was unjnſtly ſummoned to re- 
peat, in his own perſon, the bloody conteſt, which 
had been already decided againſt his country (84). 
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A devouring hoſt of one hundred and twenty Piviſon of 
thouſand Germans had formerly paſſed the Rhine lands bythe 
under the command of Arioviſtus. One third ron 


of the fertile lands of the Sequani was appropri- 
ated to their uſe ; and the conqueror ſoon repeated 
his oppreſſive demand of another third, for the 
accommodation of a new colony of twenty-four 
thouſand Barbarians, whom he had invited to ſhare 
the rich harveſt of Gaul (85). At the diſtance of 
five hundred years, the Viſigoths and Burgundians, 
who revenged the. defeat of Arioviſtus, uſurped 
the ſame unequal proportion of two-thirds of the 
ſubject lands. But this diſtribution, inſtead of 
ſpreading over the province, may be reaſonably 
confined to the peculiar diſtricts where the victo- 
rious people had been planted, by their own choice, 
or by the policy of their leader. In theſe diſtricts, 
each Barbarian was connected by the ties of hoſpi- 
tality with ſome Roman provincial, To this un- 
welcome gueſt, the proprietor was compelled to 
abandon two thirds of his patrimony : but the 
German, a ſhepherd, and a hunter, might ſome- 
times content himſelf with a ſpacious range of 


wood 


(84) Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, xxviii. c. 14.), who under- 


ſtands why the judicial combat was admitted by the Burgundianss.. 


Ripuarians, Alemann, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Fri- 
ſons, and Saxons, is ſatisfied (and Agobard ſeems to countenance 
the aſſertion), that it was not allowed by the Salic law, Yet the 
ſame cuſtom, at lcaft in caſes of treaſon, is mentioned by Ermoldus 
Nigellus (I. ſii. 543. in tom. vi. p. 48.), and the anonimous bio- 
grapher of Lewis the Pious (c. 46. in tom. vi. p. 112.) as the 
F* mos antiquus Francorum, more Francis ſolito, &c, expreſſions 
too general to exclude the nobleſt of their tribes, 
(85) Cæſar de Bell. Gall, I. i. c. 31. in tom. i. p. 213, 
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wood and paſture, and reſign the ſmalleſt, though 
moſt valuable, portion, to the toil of the induſtii. 
ous huſbandman (86). The ſilence of ancient and 
authentic teſtimony has encouraged an opinion, 
that the rapine of the Franks was not moderated, 
or diſguiſed, by the forms of a legal diviſion ; that 
they diſperſed themſelves over the provinces of 
Gaul, without order or controul ; and that each 
victo ious robber, according to his wants, his ava 
rice, and his ſtrength, meaſured, with his ſword, 
the extent of his new inheritance. At a diſtance 
from their ſovereign, the Barbarians might indeed 
be tempted to ex: rciſe ſuch arbitrary depredation ; 
but the firm and artful policy of Clovis muſt curb 
a licentious ſpirit, which would aggravate the mi- 
ſery of the vanquiſhed, whilſt it corrupted the 
union, and diſcipline of the conquerors. The me- 
morable vaſe of Soiſſons is a monument, and 2 
pledge, of the regular diſtribution of the Gallic 
ſpoils. It was the duty, and the intereſt, of Clo- 
vis to provide rewards for a ſucceſsful army, and 
ſettlements for a numerous people; without in- 
flicting any wanton, or ſuperfluous injuries, on the 
loyal catholics of Gaul. The ample fund, which 
he might lawfully acquire, of the Imperial patri- 
mony, vacant lands, and Gothic uſurpations, 


would diminiſh the cruel neceſſity of ſeizure and 


confiſcation; and the humble provincials would 
more 


(86) The obſcure hints of a diviſion of lands occaſionally ſcat- 
tered in the laws of the Burgundians (tit. liv. No. 1, 2. in tom. 
iv. p. 271, 272.), and Viſigoths (I. x. tit. i. No. 8, 9. 16. in tom. 
iv. p. 428, 429, 430. ), are ſkilfully explained by the preſident Mon- 
teſquieu (Eipiit des Loix, |, xxx. c. 7, 8, 9.) . I hall only add, 


that, among the Goths, the diwiſion ſcems to have been aſcertained 
by the judgment of the neighbourhood 3 that the Barbarians fle- 
quently uſurped the remaining third; and, that the Romans might 
recover their right, unleſs they were barred by a preſcription of 
fifty years. 
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zore patiently acquieſce in the equal and regular 

{tribution of heit loſs 87). 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes conſiſted Domain 

n their extenſive domain. After the conqueſt of ud benefi- 
. . . . Fs ces of the 

Gan}, they ſtill deiighted in the ruſtic ſimplicity ol Merovingi- 

their anceſtors : the cities were abandoned to {oli- ans, 

ude and decay; ad their coins, their charters, 

2nd their ſynods, are til inſcribed with the names 

of the villas, or rural palaces, in which they ſuc- 

ceſſively reſided. One hundred and ſixty of theſe 

tnlaces, a title which need rot excite any unſea— 

bnable ideas of art or luxucy, where ſcattered 

through the provinces of their Kingdom; and if 

me might claim the honours of a fortreſs, the far 

greater part could be eſteemed only in the light of 

profitable farms. The manſion of the long-hair- 

d kings was ſurrounded with convenient yards, 

ind ſtables, for the catile and the poultry; the 

garden was planted with uſeful vegetables; the 

various trades, the labours of agricuiture, and 

tren the arts of hunting and fiſhing, were exer- 

caed by ſervile hands for the emolument of the 

oyereign ; his magazines were filled with corn and 

wine, either ſor fale or conſumption; ard the 

whole adminiſtration was conducted by the ſtrict- 

et maxims of private ceconomy (58). This am- 


ple 


(87) It is ſingular enough, that the preſident de Monteſquieu 
[Eſprit des Loix, I. xxx. c. 7.), and the Able de Mab.y (Obter- 
nations, tom. i. 9. 21, 22.), agree in this ange ſuppoſition of 
wbitrary and private rapine. The count de Boulamvi hers (Etat de 
la France, tom. i. p. 22, 23.) ſhews a ſtrong underſtanding, thiough 
acloud of ignorance, and prejudice, N 

(88) See the ruſtic edict, or rathet code, of Chai ſemagne, which 
contains ſeventy diſtin and minute regulations of that great mo- 
duch (in tom. v. p. 652—657.). He requires an account of the 
hoins and ſkins of the goats, allows his fiſh to be ſold, and careful- 
ly dire&ts, that the larger villas (Caf itaneæ) ſhall maintain one 
hundred hens and thirty geeſe ; and the ſmaller ( Manfonales) fifiy 
hens and twelve geeſe, Mabillon de Re Diplomatica has inveltiga» 


ted the names, the number, and the iituation of the Merov.ngian 
villas, | 
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ple patrimony was appropriated to ſupply the h te 
pitable plenty of Clovis, and his ſucceſſors; andi th 
to reward the fidelity of their brave companions w. 
who, both in peace and war, were devoted to thei ar 
perſonal ſervice, Inſtead of an horſe, or a (uit , fai 
armour, each companion, according to his rank; m 
or merit, or favour, was inveſted with a Lene T 
the primitive name, and moſt ſimple form of % as 
feudal poſſeſſions. Theſe gifts might be reſume jut 
at the pleaſure of the ſovereign ; and his fech G. 
prerogative derived ſome ſupport from the inf\uM pa 
ence of his liberality. But this dependent tenurs do 
was gradually aboliſhed (89) by the independer in] 
and rapacious nobles of France, who eſtabliſh w. 
the perpetual property, and hereditary ſucceſſion hu 
of their benefices: a revolution ſalutary to h we 
earth, which had been in jured, or neglected, bl th: 
its precarious maſters (90). Beſides theſe r wi 
and beneficiary eſtates, a large proportion h T. 
been aſſigned, in the diviſion of Gaul, of ald an 
and Salic lands: they were exempt from tribute} we 
and the Salic lands were equally ſhared among u me 
male deſcendants of the Franks (91). co 

Private Jn the bloody diſcord, and filent decay of th 

_ ati Merovingian line, a new order of tyrants aroſe i 
the provinces, who, under the appcllation of Sen 
ors, or Lords, uſurped a right to govern, and (Gi 
licence to oppreſs, the ſubjects of their pecuſ 933 
| territor Ml c. 
| | ſacr 
(89) From a paſſage of the Burgundian law (tit. i. No. 4. ( 
tom, iv. p. 257.), it is evident, that a deſerving ſon might exp e ( 


hold the lands which his father had received trum the royal 00 

of Gundobald. The Burgundians would firmly maintain 

privilege, and their example might encourage the benefic-arics 
rance, 

(90) The revolutions of the bencfices and fiefs are clearly fix 
by the Abbe de Mably, His accurate diſtinction of times g 
him a merit to which even Monteſquieu is a ſtranger, 

(91) See the Salic law (tit. Ixil. in tom. iv. p. 156.). / 
origin and nature of theſe Salic lands, which, in times os 
rance, were perfectly underſtood, now perplex our molt Ie. 
and ſagacious critics. 
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territory. Their ambition might be checked by 
the hoſtile reſiſtance of an equal: but the laws 
were extinguiſhed ; and the ſacrilegious Barbari- 
ans, who dared to provoke the vengeance of a 
faint or biſhop (92), would ſeldom reſpect the land- 
marks of a profane and defenceleſs neighbour. 
The common, or public, rights of nature, ſuch 
as they had always been deemed by the Roman 
juriſprudence (93), were (-verely reſtrained by the 
German conquerors, whoſe amuſement. or rather 
paſhon, was the exerciſe of hunting. The vague 
dominion, which Man has aſſumed over the wild 
inhabitants of the earth, the air, and the waters, 
was confined to ſome fortunate individuals of the 
human ſpecies. Gaul was again overſpread with 
woods; and the animals, who were reſerved for 
the uſe, or pleaſure, of the lord, might ravage, 
with impunity, the fields of his induſtrious vaſſals. 
The chace was the ſacred privilege of the nobles, 
and their domeſtic ſervants. Plebeian tranſgreſſors 
were legally chaſtiſcd with ſtripes and impriſon- 
ment (94); but in an age which admitted a ſlight 
compoſition for the life of a citizen, it was a ca- 

pital 


(92) Many of the two hundred and fix miracles of St, Martin 
(Greg. Turon, in Maximi Bibliotheca Patrum, tom, xi. p. 896— 
932.) were repeatedly performed to puniſh ſacrilege. Audite hæc 
omnes (exclaims the biſhop of Tours), poteſtatem habentes, after 
relating, how ſome horſes run mad, that had been turned into a 
ſacred meadow, 

(93) Ileinec. Element. Jur. German, I. ii. p. 1 No. 8. 

(94) Jonas, biſhop of Orleans (A. D. 821-826. Cave, Hiſt. 
Litteraria, p. 443.) cenſures the ſegul tyranny of the nobles. Pro 
feris, quas cura huminum non aluit, ſed Deus in commune mor- 
talibus ad utendum conceſſit pauperes a putentioribus ſpoliantur, 
flagellantur, Ergaſtulis detruduntur, et multa alia patiuntur, Hoc 
enim qui faciunt, lege mundi ſe facere juſte poſſe contendant. De 
Inſtitutione Laicorum, 1. ii. c. 23. apud Thomaſſin, Diſcipline 
de I'Egliſe, tom. iii. p. 1348. 
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pital crime to deſtroy a ſtag or a wild bull within 
the precin&ts of the royal foreſts (9g). 
According to the maxims of ancient war, the 
conqueror became the lawful maſter of the ene- 
my whom he had ſubdued and ſpared (96) : and 
the fruitſul cauſe of perſonal ſlavery, which had 
been almoſt ſuppreſſed by the peaceful ſovereign- 
ty of Rome, was again revived and mul:iplied by 
the perpeinal hoſtilities af the independent Barha- 
rians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, 
who returned from a ſucceſsful expedition, drag- 
ged after him a long train of ſheep, of oxen, and 
of human captives, whom he treated with the 
ſame brutal conternpt. The youths of an elegant 
form and ingenuous aſpect, were ſet apart for the 
domeſtie ſervice ; a doubtful fituation, which al- 
ternately expoſed them to the favourable, or cruel, 
impulſe of paſſion, The uſcivul mechanics and 
ſervants (ſmiths, carpenters, taylors, ſocmakers, 
cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold 
and filver, &c.) employed their ikill for the uſe, 
or profit, of their maſter. But the Roman cap- 
tives who were dcſtitute of art, but capable of 
labour, were condemned, without regard to their 
former rank, to tend the cattle, and cultivate the 
lands of the Barbarians. The number of the 


hereditary 


(95) On a mere ſuſpicion, Chundo, a chamberlain of Gontran, 
king of Burgundy, was ſtoned to death (Greg. Turon. J. x. c. 10. 
in tom. 11. p. 369.). John of Saliſbury (Policrat, J. i. c. 4.) aſ- 
ferts the rights of nature, and expoſes the crue! practice of the 
twelfth century, See Heineccius, Elem. Jur. Germ. J. ii. p. i. 
No. 51—57. 

(96) The cuſtom of enſlaving priſoners of war was totally ex- 
tinguiſhed in the thirteenth century, by the prevailing influence of 
Chriſtianity ; but it might be proved, from frequent paſſages of 
Gregory of Tours, &c. that it was practiſed, without cenſure, 
under the Merovingian race; and even Grotius himlelf (de Jure 
Belli et Pacis, I. iii. c. 7.), as well as h.s commentator Barbeyrac, 
have laboured to reconcile it with the laws of nature and reaſon, 
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hereditary bondſmen, who were attached to the 
Gallic eſtates, was continually increaſed by new 
ſupplies; and the ſervile people, according to the 
ſituation and temper of their lords, was ſome- 
times raiſed by precarious indulgence, and more 
frequently depreſſed by capricious deſpotiſm (97). 
An abſolute power of life and death was exerciſed 
by theſe lords; and when they married their 
daughters, a train of uſeful ſervants, chained on 
the waggons to prevent their eſcape, was ſent as 
a nuptial preſent into a diſtant country (98). 
The majeſty of the Roman laws protected the 
liberty of each citizen, againſt the raſh effects of 
his own diſtreſs, or deſpair. But the ſubjects of 
the Merovingian Kings might alienate their perſo- 
nal freedom; and this act of legal ſuicide, which 
was familiarly practiſed, is cxpreſſed in terms 
moſt diſgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of 
human nature (99). The example of the poor, 
who purchaſed life by the ſacrifice of all that can 
render life deſirable, was gradually imitated by 
the feeble and the devout, who, in times of pub- 
lic diſorder, puſillanimouſly crowded to ſhelter 

Vol. VI. Y them- 


(99) The fate, profeſſions, &c, of the German, Italian, and 
Gallic ſlaves, during the middle ages, are explained by Heineccius 
(Element, Jur. Germ. J. i. No. 28—47.), Muratori (Diſlertat. 
xiv, XV.), Ducange (Gloſl, ſub voce Serv), and the Abbe de 
Mably ( Obſervations, tom. ii. p. 3, Kc. p. 237, &c.). 

(98) Gregory of Tours (I. vi. c. 45. in tom. ii. p. 289.) relates 
a memorable example, in which Chilperic only abuled the private 
rights of a maſter. Many families, which belonged to his domus 
fſcales, in the neighbourhood of Paris, were forcibly ſent away 
into Spain. amor 

(99) Licentiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque volueritis diſcipli- 
tam ponere; vel venumdare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me 
facere. Marculf. Formul. I. ii. 28. in tom. iv. p. 497. The 
Formula of Lindenbrogius (p. 559-), and that of Anjou (p. $65.) 
are to the ſame effect. Gregory of Tours (I. vii. c. 45. in tom. 
u. p. 311.) ſpeaks of many perſons, who ſold themſelves for 

in a great famine. 
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themſelves under the battlements of a powerf,! 
chief, and around the ſhrine of a popular ſaint. 
Their ſubmiſſion was accepted by theſe temporal, 
or ſpiritual, patrons; and the haſty tranſaCtior, 
Irrecoverably fixed their own condition, and that 
of their lateſt poſterity. From the reign of 
Clovis, during five ſucceſſive centuries, the laws 
and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to pro- 
mote the increafe, and to confirm the durati- 
on, of perſonal ſervitude. Time and violence 
almoſt «bliterated the intermediate ranks of ſo- 
cicty; and left an obſcure and narrow interval 
between the ruble and the flave. This arbitrary 
and recent diviſion has been transformed by pride 
and prejudice into a national diſtinction, univer- 
ſally «ſtabliſhed by the arms and the laws of the 
Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed their 
genuine, or fabulous, deſcent, from the ind: pen- 
dent and victorious Franks, have aſſerted, and 
abuſed, the indefcaſible right of conqueſt, over a 
proſtrate crowd of flaves and pleb-ians, to whom 
they imputed the imaginary diſgrace of a Gallic, 
or Roman, extraction. 


name which was impoſed by the conquerors, may 
be illuſtrated by the particular example of a pro- 
vince, a dioceſe, or a ſenatorial family. Auvergne 
had formerly maintained a juſt pre-eminerce 


among the indep<ndent ſtates and cities of Gaul, bog 
The brave and numerous inhabitants diſplayed MW Bell. 
ſingular trophy; the ſword of Ceſar himſch, (x: 


which he had loſt when he was repulſed befor 


the walls of Gergovia (100). As the common 
Off. 


(100) When Cæſe faw it, he laughed (Plutarch in Cæſar.“ 
tom. i. p. 49): yet he relates his untuccet+tul ſiege of Gegen 
with leis trauknels than we might expcet hum a great may 
A 
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offspring of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alli- 
ance with the Romans (101); and if each pro- 
vince had imitated the courage and loyalty of 
Auvergne, the fall of the Weſtern empire might 
have been prevented, or delayed. They firmly 
maintained the fidelity which they had reluct ent- 
ly ſworn to the Viſigoths; but when their braveſt 
nobles had fallen in the battle of Poitiers, they 
accepted, without reſiſtance, a victorious and 
catholic ſovereign. This ealy and valuable con- 
queſt was atchieved, and poſſeſſed, by Theodo- 
ric, the eldeſt fon of Clovis: but the remote pro- 
vince was ſeparated from his Auſtraſian domini- 
ons, by the intermediate kingdoms of Soiflons, 
Paris, and Orleans, which formed, after their fa- 
ther's death, the inheritance of his three brothers. 
The king of Paris, Childebert, was tempted by 
the neighbourhood and beauty of Auvergne (102). 
The Upper country, which riſes towards the 
ſouth into the mountains of the Cevennes, pre- 
ſented a rich and various proſpe&t of woods and 
paſtures; the ſides of the hills were clothed with 
vines ; and each eminence was crowned with a 
villa or caſtle. In the Lower Auvergne, the river 
Allier flows through the fair and ſpacious plain of 
Limagne; and the inexhauſtible fertility of the 

1 2 {oil 


whom victory was familiar, He acknowledges, however, that in 
one attack he loſt forty-ſix centurions and ſeven hundred men (de 
Bell. Gallico, I. vi. c. 44— 53. in tom. i. p. 299—272-). 

(101) Audebant ſe quondam fraires Latio dicere, et ſanguine 
ab Iliaco populos computare (Sidon. Apollinar, |, vil, epiſt. 7. in 
tom. i. p. 799.). I am not informed of the degrees and circum» 
ſtances of this fabulous pedigree. 

(102) Either the firſt, or ſecond, partition among the ſons of 
Clovis, had given Berry to Childebert (Greg. Turon. I. iti. c. 12, 
in tom, ii, p. 192.), Velim (faid he), Arvernam Lemanen, 
quze tanti jocunditatis gratia refulgere dicitur oculis cernere, I. in. 
c. 9. p. 191.). The face of the country was concealed by a thick 
fog, when the king of Paris made his entry into Cleimont, 
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ſoil ſupplied, and ſtill ſupplies, without any inter. 
val of repoſe, the conſtant repetition of the ſame 
harveſts (103). On the falſe report, that thei; 
lawful ſoyereign had been ſlain in Germany, the 
city and dioceſe of Auvergne were betrayed by 
the grandſon of Sidonius Apollinaris. Childebert 
enjoyed this clandeſtine victory; and the free 
ſubjects of Theodoric threatened to deſert his 
ſtandard, if he indulged his private reſentment, 
while the nation was engaged in the Burgundian 
war. But the Franks of Auſtraſia ſoon yielded 
to the perſuaſive eloquence of their king. Fol- 
„ low me,” ſaid Theodoric, © into Auvergne 
„will lead you into a province, where you 
may acquire gold, ſilver, ſlaves, cattle, and 
„ precious apparel, to the full extent of your 
* wiſhes. I repeat my promiſe ; I give you the 
people, and their wealth, as your prey; aud 
& you may tranſport them at pleaſure into your 
* own country.” By the execution of this pro- 
miſe, Theodoric juſtly forfeited the allegiance of 
a people, whom he devoted to deſtruction. His 
troops, reinforced by the fierceſt Barbarians of 
Germany (104), ſpread deſolation over the fruit- 
ful face of Auvergne; and two places only, a 
ſtrong caſtle, and a holy ſhrine, were ſaved, or 


redeemed, from their licentious fury. The * 
Q 


(103) For the deſcription of Auvergne, ſee Sidonius (1. iv, epilt, 
21, in tom. i. p. 793.) with the notes of Savaron and Sirmond 
(p- 279. and 51. of their reſpective editions), Boulainvilliers (Etat 

e la France, tom. ii. p. 242—268.), and the Abbe de la Lon- 
guerue (Deſcription de la France, part i. p. 132— 139.) 

(104) Furorem gentium, quæ de ulteriore Rheni amnis paite 
venerant, ſuperare non poterat (Greg, Turon. I. iv. c. 50. in tom. 
ii. 229.), was the excuſe of another king of Auſtraſia (A. D. 


574-), for the ravages which his, troops committed in the neigh- 


bood of Paris. 
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ef Meroliac (tog) was ſeated on a lofty rock, 
which roſe an hundred feet above the ſurface of 
the plain; and a large reſervoir of freſh water 
was incloſed, with ſome arable lands, within the 
circle of its fortifications. The Franks beheld 
with envy and deſpair this impregnable fortreſs : 
but they ſurpriſed a party of fifty ſtragglers; and, 
as they were oppreſſed by the number of their 
captives, they fixed, at a trifling ranſom, the al- 
ternative of life or death for theſe wretched vic- 
tims, whom the cruel Barbarians were prepared 
to maſſacre on the refuſal of the garriſon. Ano- 
ther detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or 
Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their valua- 
ble effects, had taken refuge in the ſanctuary of 
St. Julian. The doors of the church reſiſted the 
aſſault; but a daring ſoldier entered through a 
widow of the choir, and opened a paſlage to his 
companions. The clergy and people, the ſacred 
and the profane ſpoils, were rudely torn from the 
altar; and the ſacrilegious diviſion was made at a 
ſmall diſtance from the town of Brioude. But 
this act of impiety was ſeverely chaſtiſed by the 
devout ſon of Clovis, He puniſhed with death 
the moſt atrocious offenders ; left their ſecret ac- 
complices to the vengeance of St. Julian; releaſed 
the captives ; reſtored the plunder; and extended 
the rights of ſanctuary, five miles round the ſe- 


pulchre of the holy martyr (106). 


(105) From the name and ſituation, the Benedictine editors of 
Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 192.) have fixed this fortreſs at 
a — named Caſiel Merliac, two miles from Mauriac, in the 
Upper Auvergne. In this deſcription, I tranſlate infra as if 1 
read intra; the two prepoſitions are Te ger confounded by 
Gregory, or his tranſcribers; and the ſenſe mult always decide, 

(106) See theſe revolutions, and wars, of Auvergne, in Gre- 
gory of Tours (I. ii. c. 37. in tom. ii, p. 183. and J. iii. c. 9. 12, 
13. p. 191, 192, de Miraculis 8. Julian. c. 13. in tom. lt, p. 3 
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Before the Auſtraſian army retreated from 
Auvergne, Theodoric exacted ſome pledges of 
the future loyalty of a people, whoſe juſt hatred 
could be reſtrained only by their fear. A ſclect 
band of noble youths, the ſons of the principal! 
ſenators, was delivered to the conqueror, as the 
hoſtages of the faith of Childebert, and of the: 
countrymen, On the firſt rumour of war, « 
conſpiracy, theſe guiltleſs youths were reduced to 
a ſtate of ſervitude ; and one of them, Attalus 
(107), whoſe adventures are more particularly 
related, kept his maſter's horſes in the dioceſe 01 
Treves. After a painful ſearch, he was diſcover- 
ed, in this unworthy occupation, by the emiſ{:- 
ries of his grandfather, Gregory biſhop of Lan 
ores; but his offers of ranſom were ſternly rc- 
jected by the avarice of the Barbarian, who re- 
quired an exorbitant ſum of ten pounds of gol: 
for the freedom of his noble captive. His del. 
verance was effected by the hardy ſtratagem ot 
Leo, a flave belonging to the kitchens of the b!- 
ſhop of Langres (108). An unknown agent 5 

ly 


He frequently betrays his extraordinary attention to his natir* 
country, 

(107) The ſtory of Attalus is related by Gregory of Tours 
(I. iii. c. 16. in tom, ii. p. 193—195.). His editor, the P. Ruinait, 
confounds this Attalus, who was a youth (puer) in the year $532, 
with a friend of Sidonius of the fame name, who was count ot 
Autun, fifty or ſixty years before, Such an error, which cannot 
be imputed to ignorance, is excuſed, in ſome degree, by its ow! 
magnitude, 

(108) This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory 6! 
Tours (in tom. ji. p. 197. 490.), lived ninety-two years; 0! 
whith he paſſed forty, as count of Autun, and thirty-two, as bi 
op of Langres, According to the poet Fortunatus, he diſplay- 
ech equal merit in theſe different ſtations, 

Nobilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 

Nobjlior geliis, nunc ſuper aſtra manet, 

* Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius iple ſacerdos, 
(Quos domuit judex, foyet amore patris, 
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fly introduced him into the ſame family. The 
Barbarian purchaſed Leo for the price of twelve 
pieces of gold ; and was pleaſed to learn, that he 
was deeply ſkilled in the luxury of an epiicopal 
table: Next Sunday,” (aid the Frank, ** f 
„ ſhall invite my neighbours, and K'nſmen. 
« Exert thy art, and force them to confeſs, that 
they have never ſeen, or talted, {uch an enter- 
* tainment, even in the king's houſe.” Leo al- 
ſured him, that, if he would provide a ſufficient 
quantity of poultry, his wiſhes ſhould be fansfied, 
The maſter, who alteady aſpired to the merit of 
elegant hoipitality, aflum-d, as his own, the 
praiſe which the voracious gugſts unanimouſly be- 
ſtowed on his cook; and the dexirons Leo inſen— 
ſibly acquired the truſt and management of his 
houſehold. After the patient expectation of a 
whole year, he cautiouſly whitpercd his deſign to 
Attalus, and exhorted him to prepare for flight 
in the enſuing night At the hour of midnight, 
the intemperate gueſts retired from table; and 
the Frank's ſon-in-law, whom Leo attended to 
his apartment with a nocturnal potation, conde— 
ſcended to jcſt on the facility with which he might 
betray his truſt. The intrepid flave, after tut- 
taining this dangerous raillery, entered his maſ— 
ter's bed chamber; removed his ſpear and ſhield ; 
fil-vily drew the flceteſt hortes from the ſtable , 
unbarred the ponderous gates; and excited At- 
talus io fave his lie and liberty by inceflant dili- 
gence. [heir apprchenſions urged them to leave 
their horſes on the banks of the Meule (109) ; 
they twam the river, wandered three days in the 

adjacent 


(109) As M. de V4lois, and the P. Ruinart, are determined to 
change the Moſel/@ ot the text iuto A, it brcomes me to acqui» 
eice in the altcration. Yet, after lone ex.mmuation of the topo- 


graphy, I could detend the conumen icalinge 
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adjacent foreſt, and ſubſiſted only by the acci- 
dental diſcovery of a wild plum-tree. As the 

lay concealed in a dark thicket, they heard the 
noiſe of horſes; they were terrified by the angry 
countenance of their maſter, and they anxiouſly 
liſtened to his declaration, that, if he could ſeize 
the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut in 
pieces with his ſword, and would expoſe the other 
on a gibbet. At length, Attalus, and his faith- 
ful Leo, reached the ſriendly habitation of a 
preſbyter of Rheims, who recruited their faint- 
ing ſtrength with bread and wine, concealed 
them from the ſearch of their enemy, and fafe| 

conducted them, beyond the limits of the Au- 
ſtraſian kingdom, to the epiſcopal palace of Lan- 
gres, Gregory embraced his grandſon with tears 
of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, with his whole fa- 
mily, from the yoke of ſervitude, and beſtowed on 
him the property of a farm, where he might end 
his days in happineſs and freedom. Perhaps this 
ſingular adventure, which is marked with ſo many 
circumſtances of truth and nature, was related 
by Attalus himſelf, to his couſin, or nephew, the 
Gregory of Tours 
(110) was born about ſixty years after the death 
of Sidonius Apollinaris; and their ſituation was 
almoſt ſimilar, ſince each of them was a native 
of Auvergne, a ſenator, and a biſhop. The 
difference of their ſtyle and ſentiments may, 
therefore, expreſs the decay of Gaul ; and clear- 


ly 


(110) The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Plorentius Georgius) 
were of noble extraction (natalibus .. . illufires), and they poſ- 
ſeſſed large eſtates (/atifundia) both in Auvergne and Burgundy. 
He was born in the year 539, was conſecrated biſhop of Tours in 

73, and died in 593, or 595, ſoon after he had terminated his 
ittory. See his Lite by Odo, abbot of Clugny (in tom. ii. p. 


129—135.), and a new Life in the Memoires de I Academie, &c. 
dom. xxvi. p. 598—637, | 
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ly aſcertain how much, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, the 
human mind had loſt of its energy and refine- 
ment (111). 

We are now qualified to deſpiſe the oppoſite, integer 
and perhaps, artful, miſtepreſentations, which mans of 
have ſoftened, or exaggerated, the oppreſſion of Gaul. 
the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Mero- 
vingians. The conquerors never promulgated any 
univerſal edict of ſervitude, or confiſcation : but 
a degenerate people, who excuſed their weakneſs 
by the (p-civus names of politeneſs and peace, was 
expoſed to the arms and laws of the ferocious Bar- 
barians, who contemptuouſly inſulted their poſſeſ- 
ſions, their freedom, and their ſafety. Their per- 
ſonal injuries were partial and irregular ; but the 
great body of the Romans ſurvived the revolution, 
and ſtill preſerved the property, and privileges, of 
citizens. A large portion of their lands was ex- 
acted for the ule of the Franks: but they enjoyed | 
the remainder, exempt from tribute (112); and 1 
the ſame irreſiſtible viol-nce which ſwept away the hy 
arts and manufactures of Gaul, deſtroyed the ela- - 
borate and expenſive ſyſtem of Imperial deſpotiſm. 

The Provincials muſt frequently deplore the ſa- 
vage juriſprud nc of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; 
but their private life, in the important concerns of 


1. 
19 
MI 
* 
* 
Af 
: 
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(111) Decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab urbibus Galli- 
canis liberalium cultura literarum, &c, (in pretat. in tom. ii. 
p. 137.), is the complaint of Gregory himtelf, which he fully ve— 
rifics by his own work, His ſtyle is equally devoid of elegance 
and fimplicicy, In a conſpicuous ſtation he (till remained a ſtranger 
to h's own age and country; and in a prolix work (the five lalt 
books contain ten yea s) he has omitted almoſt every thing that 
polterny deſi;es to learn, I have tediouſly acquired, by 4 paintul 
peruſal, the right of pronouncing this unfavourable ſentence, 


(112) The Abbe de Mably (tom. i. p. 247—267-) bis dili- 9 
gently confirmed this opinion of the preſident de Montelquicu | 
(Eſprit des Loix, I, XXX, C, 13.). 
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marriage, teſtaments, or inheritance, was ſtill re- 
gulated by the Theodoſian Code; and a diicon- 
tented Roman might freely aſpire; or deſcend, to 
th titſe and character of a Barbarian. T he ho- 
nous of the ſtate were acceſſible to his ambition: 
the education and temper of the Romans more pe- 
culiarly qualified them for the offices of civil go- 
verrnxnt; and, as ſoon as emulation had rekin- 
dled their military ardour, they were permitted to 
march in the ranks, or even at the head, of the 
victorious Germans. I ſha!l not attempt to enume- 
rate the generals and magiſtrates, whoſe names 
(113) atteſt the liberal policy of the Merovingi- 
ans. The ſupreme command of Burgundy, wit! 
the title of patrician,was ſucceſſively entruſted to 
three Romans; and the laſt, and moſt powerful, 
Mummolus (114), who alternately ſaved and di- 
ſturbed the monarchy, had ſupplanted his father 
in the ſtaiion of count of Autun, and left a trea- 
ſure of thirty talents of gold, and two hundred 
and fifty talents of ſilver. The fierce and illite- 
rate Barbarians were excluded, during ſeveral ge- 
nerations, from the dignities, and even from the 
orders, of the church (115). The clergy of 
Gaul conſiſted almoſt entirely of native Provin- 
Clals 3 


(113) See Dubos, Hiſt, Critique de la Monarchie Francoiſe, 
(tom. ii. I. vi. c. 9, 10,). The French antiquarians eltablifh as z 
principle, that the Romans and Barbarians may be diſtinguiſhed 
by their names. Their names undoubtedly form a reatunable 
preſumption; yet in reading Gregory of Tours, I have oblerved 
Gondultus, of Senatorian, or Roman, extraction (I. vi. c. 11. in 
tom. ii, p. 273); and Claudius, a Barbarian (I. vii, c. 29. 
p. 303. ). 

(114) Eunius Mummolus is repeatedly mentioned by Gregory 
of Tours, from the fourth (e. 42. p. 224.) to the ſeventh (c. 40. 
p. 310. buok, The computation by talents is ſingular enough; 
but it Gregory attached any meaning to that obfulete word, the 
treaſures of Mummolus muſt have exceeded 100,0001. ſterling. 

(115) Sce Fleury, Diſcours ui. tur PHiſtoire Keelefialiique, 
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cials; the haughty Franks fell proſtrate at the 
feet of their ſubjects, who were dignified with the 
epiſcopal character; and the power and riches 
which had been loſt in war, were inſenſihly reco- 
vered by ſuperſtition (416). In all temporal af- 
fairs, the Theodoſian Code was the univerſal law 
of the clergy ; but the Barbaric juriſprudence 
had liberally provided for their perſonal ſafety : 
a ſub-deacon was equivalent to two Franks; the 
antruſtion, and prieſt, were held in ſimilar eſtima- 
tion; and the life of a biſhop was appreciated far 
above the common ſtandard, at the price of nine 
hundred pieces of gold (117). The Romans 
communicated to their conquerors the uſe of the 
Chriſtian religion and Latin language (118) : but 
their language and their religion had alike dege- 
nerated from the ſimple purity of the Auguſtan, 
and Apoſtolic, age. The progreſs of ſuperſtiti- 
on and Barbariſm was rapid and univerſal : the 
worſhip of the ſaints concealed from vulgar eyes 
the God of the Chriſtians ; and the ruſtic dialect 
of peaſants and ſoldiers was corrupted by a Feu 
tonic idiom and pronunciation, Yet ſuch inter- 

courlte 


{116) The biſhop of Tours himſelf has recorded the complaint 
of Chilperic, the grandſon of Clovis, Ecce pauper remantit Fil 
cus noher ; ecce q:vitize noſtre ad ecclefias ſunt warf{late ; null 
penitus niſi ſoli Epilcopi regnant (. vi. c. 45. in tom. li. p. 291.). 

(117) See the Ripuarian Code (tit. xxXVi, in tom. iv. p. 241.). 
The Salic law does not provide for the ſalety of the clergy; and 
we might ſuppoſt, on the behalf of the more civilized tribe, that 
they had not toreſcen uch an impious act as the murder of a 

rieſt, Vet Praetextatus, archbiſhup of Rouen, was aſſaiſinateel 
* the order of queen Fredegund:s, before the altar (Greg. 1u- 
ron. |, viii, c. 31, in tons. ii. p. 320.). 3 

(118) M. Bonamy (Mm. de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, 
tom. xxiv. p. 582— 67.) his alcuitained the Lingua Romana 
Ruſlica, which, through tne medium ot the Romance, has gradu- 
ally been poliſhed inte the actual form of the French language. 
Under the Carlovingien race, the kings and nobles of France {till 
underſtood the dialect ot their German anceltors, 
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courſe of ſacred and ſocial communion, eradicat- 
ed the diſtinctions of birth and victory; and the 
nations of Gaul were gradually confounded un- 
der the name and government of the Franks. 

5 The Franks, after they mingled with their Gal- 


lic ſubjects, might have imparted the moſt valua- 
ble of human gifts, a ſpirit, and ſyſtem, of con- 
ſtitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary but 
limited, the chiefs and counſellors might have de- 
bated, at Paris, in the palace of the Cæſars: the 
adjacent field, where the emperors reviewed their 
mercenary legions, would have admitted the le- 
giſlative aſſembly of the freemen and warriors; 
and the rude model, which had been ſketched in 
the woods of Germany (119), might have been 
poliſhed and improved by the civil wiſdom of the 
Romans. But the careleſs Barbarians, ſecure of 
their perſonal independence, diſdained the labour 
of government: the annual aſſemblies of the 
month of March were ſilently aboliſhed ; and the 
nation was ſeparated, and almoſt diſſolved, by the 
conqueſt of Ganl (120). The monarchy was 
left without any regular eſtabliſhment of juſtice, 
of arms, or of revenue. The ſucceſſors of Clo- 
vis wanted reſolution to aſſume, or ſtrength to 
exerciſe, the legiſlative and executive powers, 
which the people had abdicated : the royal prero- 
gative was diſtinguiſhed only by a more ample 
privilege of rapine and murder; and the love of 
freedom, fo often invigorated and diſgraced by 
private ambition, was reduced, among the licen- 

tious 


(119) Ce beau ſyſteme a ẽtẽ trouvẽ᷑ dans les bois. Montgſquieu, 
Eſprit des Loix, I. xi. c. 6. 

(120) See the Abbé de Mably. Obſervations, &c. tom. i, 
p. 34—56, It ſhould ſeem that the inſtitution of national aſſem- 


blies, which are eoeval with the French nation, have never been 
ewngenial to its temper, 


longs 
ſtatin 
rem, 


filere 
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tious Franks, to the contempt of order, and the 
deſire of impunity. Seventy-five years after the 
death of Clovis, his grandſon, Gontran, king of 
Burgundy, ſent an army to invade the Gothic 
poſſeſſions of Septimania, or Languedoc. The 
troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, and the 
adjacent territories, were excited by the hopes of 
ſpoil. They marched, without diſcipline, under 
the banners of German, or Gallic, counts: their 
attack was feeble and unſucceſsful ; but the friend- 
ly and hoſtile provinces were deſolated with indiſ- 
criminate rage. The corn-fields, the villages, 
the churches themſelves, were conſumed by fire ; 
the inhabitants were maſſacred, or dragged into 
captivity; and, in the diſorderly retreat, five 
thouſand of theſe inhuman ſavages were deſtroy- 
ed by hunger or inteſtine diſcord. When the pi- 


ous Gontran reproached the guilt, or neglect, of 


their leaders; and threatened to inflict, not a le- 
gal ſentence, but inſtant and arbitrary execution 
they accuſed the univerſal and incurable corrupti- 
on of the people. No one,” they ſaid, © any 
„longer fears or reſpects his king, his duke, or 
„ his count. Each man loves to do evil, and 
freely indulges his criminal inclinations, The 
* moſt gentle correction provokes an immediate 
* tumult ; and the raſh magiſtrate, who preſumes 
* to cenſure, or reſtrain, his ſeditious ſubjects, 
* ſeldom eſcapes alive from their revenge (121).” 
It has been reſerved for the ſame nation to expoſe, 


by 


(121) Gregory of Tours (I. viii. c. 30. in tom. ii. p. 325, 
326.) relates, with much incitterence, the crimes, the reproct, 
and the apology, Nullus Regem metuit, nullus Ducem, nullus 
Comitem reveretur ; et fi fortaſſis alicui ita diſphicent, et ca, pro 
longzvitate vitz veſtræ, emcadare conatur, ſtatim ſeditio in populo, 
ſtatim tumultus exoritur, et in tantum unuſquiſqus contra ſenio- 
rem, ſævã intentione graſſatur, ut vix ſe credat evadere, ſi tandem 
ſilere nequiverit. 
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by their intemperate vices, the moſt odious abuſe - 


of freedom; and to ſupply its loſs by the ſpirit of 
honour and humanity, which now alleviates and 
dignifies their obedience to an abſolute ſovereign, 

The Viſigoths had reſigned to Clovis the great- 
eſt part of their Gallic poſſeſſions ; but their Jof. 
was amply compenſated by the eaſy conqueſt, and 
ſecure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain, 
From the monarchy of the Goths, which ſoon in- 
volved the Suevic kingdom of Galicia, the mg. 
dern Spaniards ſtill derive ſome national vanity | 
but the hiſtorian of the Roman Empire is neither 
invited, nor compelled, to purſue the obſcure and 
barren ſeries of their annals (122). The Goth; 
of Spain were ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, 
by the lofty ridge of the Pyrenzan mountains 
their manners and inſtitutions, as far as they were 
common to the Germanic tribes, have been alrea- 
dy explained. I have anticipated, in the preced- 
ing chapter, the moſt important of their eccleſia- 
ſtical events, the fall of Arianiſm, and the perſe- 
cution of the Jews: and it only remains to ob- 
ſerve ſome intereſting circumſtances, which re- 
late to the civil and eccleſiaſt ical conſtitution of the 
Spaniſh kingdom. 

After their converſron from idolatry or hereſy, 
the Franks and the Viſigoths were diſpoſed to em- 
brace, with equal ſubmiſſion, the inherent evils, 
and the accidental benefits, of ſuperſtition. Bur 
the prelates of France, long before the extincti- 
on of the Merovingian race, had degenerated in- 
to fighting and hunting Barbarians, They diſ- 

dained 


(122) Spain, in theſe dark ages, has been peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, The Franks had a Gregory of Tours; the Saxons, 01 
Augles, a Bede; the Lombards a Paul Warnefrid, &c. But the 
hiltory of the Viſigoths is contained in the ſhort and imper fect 
chronicles of Ikdure of Seville, and John of Biclar. 
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dained the uſe of ſynods ; forgot the laws of 
temperance and chaſtity ; and preferred the indul- 
gence of private ambition and luxury, to the ge- 
neral intereſt of the ſacerdotal profeſſion (123). 
The biſhops of Spain reſpected themſelves, and 
were reſpected by the public: their indiſſoluble 
union diſguiſed their vices, and confirmed their 
authority; and the regular diſcipline of the church 
introduced p-ace, order, and ſtability into the go- 
vernment of the ſtate. From the reign of Re- 
cared, - the firſt Catholic king, to that of Witiza, 
the immediate predeceſſor of the unfortunate Ro- 
deric, ſixteen national councils were ſucc-fhvely 
convened. The ſix M tropolitans, Toledo, Se- 
ville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Narbonne, 
preſided according to their reſpective ſeniority ; 
the aſſembly was compoſed of their ſuffragan bi- 
ſhops, who appeared in perſon, or by their pro- 
Xies; and a place was aſſigned to the moſt holy, 
or opulent, of the Spaniſh abbots. During the 
firſt three days of the convocation, as long as 
they agitated the eccleſiaſtical queſtions of doc- 
trine and diſcipline, the profane laity was exclud- 
ed from their debates; which were conducted, 
however, with decent folemnity. But, on the 
morning of the fourth day, the doors were 
thrown open for the entrance of the great officers 
of the palace, the dukes and counts of the pro- 
vinces, the judges of the cities, and the Gothic 
nobles : and the decrees of Heaven were ratified 
by the conſent of the people. The fame rules 
were obſerved in the provineial aſſemblies, the ef 

nua 


(123) Such are the complaints of St. Boniface, the apoſtle of 
Ge: many, anch the reformer of Gaul (in tom. iv. p. 94.). The 
fo ſcore years, which he deplores, of licence and cor: uption, would 
ſecm to infinuate that the Baibarians were admitted into the clergy 
about the year 660. X 
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nual ſynods which were empowered to hear com- 
plaints, and to redreſs grievances; and a legal 
government was ſupported by the prevailing in- 
fluence of the Spaniſh clergy. The biſhops, who, 
in each revolution, were prepared to flatter the 
victorious, and to inſult the proſtrate, laboured, 
with diligence and ſucceſs, to kindle the flames of 
perſ.cution, and to exalt the mitre above the 
crown. Vet the national councils of Toledo, in 
which the free ſpirit of the Barbarians was tem- 
pered and guided by epiſcopal policy, have eſta- 
bliſhed ſome prudent laws for the common bene- 
fit of the king and people. The vacancy of the 
throne was ſupplied by the choice of the biſhops 
and Palatines; and, after the failure of the line 
of Alaric, the regal dignity was ſtill limit d to 
the pure and noble blood of the Goths. The 
clergy, Who anointed thei: lawful prince, always 
reconimerided, and ſometimes practiſed, the duty 
of allegiance : and the ſpiritual cenſutes were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious ſubjects, who 
ſhould reſiſt his authority, conſpire agaiult his life, 
or violate, by an indecent union, the chaſtity 
even of his widow. But the monarch himſelf, 
when he aſcended the throne, was bound by a 
reciprocal oath to God and his people, that he 
would faithfully execute his important truſt, The 
real or imaginary faults of his adminiſtration were 
ſubject to the controul of a powerful ariſtocracy ; 
and the biſhops and palatines were guarded by a 
fundamental privilege, that they ſhould not be 
degraded, impriſoned, tortured, nor puniſhed 
with death, exile, or confiſcation, unleſs by the 
free and public judgment of their peers (124). 
One 


(124) The acts of the councils of Toledo are ſtill the moſt 
authentic records of the church and conſtitution of Spain. The 
following 
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One of theſe legiſlative councils of Toledo, 
examined and ratified the code of laws which 
had been compiled by a ſucceſſion of Gothic 
kings, from the fierce Euric, to the devout Egi- 
ca. As long as the Viſigoths themſelves were ſa- 
tisfied with the rude cuſtoms of their anceſtors, 
they indulged their ſubjects of Aquitain and 
Spain in the enjoyment of the Roman law. 
Their gradual improvement in arts, in policy, 
and at length in religion, encouraged them to 
imitate, and to ſuperſede, theſe foreign inſtitu- 
tions ; and to compoſe a code of civil and crimi- 
nal juriſprudence, for the uſe of a great and 
united people. The ſame obligations, and the 
ſame privileges, were communicated to the na- 
tions of the Spaniſh monarchy ; and the con- 
querors, inſenſibly renouncing the Teutonic 
idiom, ſubmitted to the reſtraints of equity, and 
exalted the Romans to the participation of free- 
dom. The merit of this impartial policy was 
enhanced by the ſituation of Spain, under the 
reign of the Viſigoths. The Provincials were 
long ſeparated from their Arian maTers, by the 
irreconcileable difference of religion. Alter the 
converſion of Recared had removed the preju- 
dices of the Catholics, the coaſts, both of the 
Ocean and Mediterranean, were ſtil! poſſeſſed by 
the Eaſtern emperors ; who ſecretly excited a dit- 
contented people, to reject the yoke of the Bar- 
barians, and to aſſert the name and dignity of 
Roman citizens. The allegiance of doubtful 
ſubjects is indeed molt effectually fecured by 

Vor. VI. 2 ther 


following paſſages are particularly important (iii, 17, 18. iv. 75. 
Vo 3» 3% 4% 5. 8. vi. 11, 12, 13, 14. 17, 18. vii. 1. xiii. 2, 3. 
6.). I have found Maſcou (Hitt. of the ancient Germans, xv. 
29. and Annotations, xxvi. and xxxili.) and Ferceras (Hilt, Gene- 
rale de I'Eſpagne, tom. ii.) very uteful and accurate guides, 
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their own perſuaſion, that they hazard more in a 
revolt, than they can hope to obtain by a revolu- 


tion; but it has appeared ſo natural to oppreſs 
thoſe whom we hate and fear, that the contrary 
ſyſtem well deſerves the praiſe of wiſdom and 
moderation (125). : 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Viſt- 
goths were eſtabliſhed in Gaul and Spain, the 
Saxors atchieved the corqueſt of Britain, the 
third great dioceſe of the P:efecture of the Welt, 
Since Britain was already ſeparated from the 
Roman empire, I might, without reproach, de- 
clinc a ſtory, familiar to the moſt illiterate, and 
vbſcure to the moſt learned, of my readers. The 
Saxons, who excelled in the uſ.- of the oar, or 
the battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which 
could alone perpetuate the fame of their ex- 
ploits : the Provincials, relapſing into Barbarilra, 
neglected to deſcribe the ruin of their country ; 
and the doubtful tradition was almoſt extin- 
guiihed, before the miſſionaries of Rome reſtored 
the light of ſcience and Chriſtianity. The de- 
clamations of Gildas, the fragments, or fables, 
of Neanius, the obſcure hints of the Saxon laws 
and chronicles, and the eccleſiaſtical tales of the 
venerable Bede (126}, have been illuſtrated by 

the 


(125) The Code of the Viſigoths, regularly divided into twelve 
books, has been coriectly publiſhed by Dom Bouquet (in tom. iv. 
p. 273—460.) It has been treated by the preſident de Monteſquieu 
(Eiprit des Lo x, l. xxviii. c. 1.) with exceflive ſeverity. I diſlike 
the (tile; I deteit the ſuperſtition : but I hall preſume to think, 
that the civil juriſprudence difplays a more civil zed and enlightened 
ſtaie of ſociety, than that of the Burgundiavs, or even of the 
Lombards. 

. (126) See Gildas de Excidio Britanniæ, c. 11--25. p. 4--9. edit. 
(ale, Nennivs Hiſt. Britonum, c.28.35—65. p.105 —115f. edit Gale. 
Bede Hiit, Eecleſiaſt. Gentis Anglorum, I. 1, c. 12—16. p. 49 — 


53 
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the diligence, and ſometimes embelliſhed by the 1 
fancy, of ſucceeding writers, whoſe works I am 4 
not ambitious either to cenſure, or to tran— *. 
ſcribe (127). Let the hiſtorian of the empire 
may be tempted to purſue the revolutions of a 
Roman province, till it vaniſhes from his ſight 
and an Engliſhman may curiouſly trace the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Barbarians, from whom he de- 
rives his name, his Jaws, and perhaps his ori- 
gin. 
About forty years after the diſſolution of the Deſcent of 
Roman government, Vortigern appears to have the Saxons, 
: 42. A. D. 449. 
obtained the ſupreme, though precarious. com- Y 
mand of the princes and cities of Britain, 
That unfortunate monarch has been almoſt una- ? 
nimouſly condemned for the weak and miſ- 
chievous policy of inviting (128) a formidable | 
ſtranger to repel the vexatious inroads of a do- | 
meſtic foe. His ambaſladors are diſpatched, by l 
the graveſt hiſtorians, to the coaſt of Germany; 
they addreſs a pathetic oration to the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Saxons, and thoſe warlike Bar- 
barians reſolve to atliſt with a fleet and army the 
L 2 ſup- 


53+ c. 22. p. 58. edit. Smith, Chron. Saxonicum, p. 11—23, &c. 
edit. Giblon, The Anglo-Saxon laws were publiſhed by Wilkins, 
London 1731, in folio ; and the Leges Wa:ticz, by Wotton and 
Clarke, London 1739, in tolio, 

(127) The laborious Mr. Carte, and the ingenious Mr, Whit- 
aker, ate the two modern writers to whom I am principally in— 
debted. The particular hiſtorian of Manchettcr embraces, under 
that obſcure tiile, a ſubject almoſt as extenſive as the general hit- 
tory of England. 

(128) This invitation, which may derive fome countenance from 
the loole expreſſions of Gildas and Bede, is framed inio a regular 
ſtory by Wuikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century (lee Cou— 
fin, Hi, de I'Empire d'Occident, tom. ii. p. 356.). Rapin, and 
even Hume, have too freely uted this tutpicious evidence, without 
regarding the preciſe and probable teſtimony of Nennius ; Interea 
venerunt tres Chiulæ a Germania in exilio pulſe, in quibus crant 
Hors et Hengilt, 
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ſuppliants of a diſtant and unknown iſland. If 


Britain had indeed been unknown to the Saxons, 
the meaſure of its calamities would have been 
leſs complete. But the ſtrength of the Roman 
government could not always guard the mari- 
time province againſt the pirates of Germany : 


the independent and divided ſtates were expoſed 


to their attacks; and the Saxons might ſome- 
times join the Scots and the Picts, in a tacit, or 
expreſs, confederacy of rapine and deſtruction. 
Vortigern could only balance the various perils, 
which aſſaulted on every ſide his throne and his 
people; and his policy may deſerve either praiſe 
or excuſe, if he preferred the alliance of // 
Barbarians, whoſe naval power rendered them 
the moſt dangerous enemies, and the moſt ſer- 
viceable allies. Hengiſt and Horſa, as they 
ranged along the Eaſtern coaſt with three ſhips, 
were engaged, by the promiſe of an ample ſti- 
pend, to embrace the defence of Britain; and 
their intrepid valour ſoon delivered the country 
from the Caledonian invaders. The ifle of Tha- 
net, a ſecure and fertile diſtrict, was allotted for 
the reſidence of theſe German auxiliaries, and 
they were ſupplied, according to the treaty, with 
a plentiful allowance of clothing and proviſions. 
This favourable reception encouraged five thou- 
ſand warriors to embark with their families in 
ſeventeen veſlels, and the infant power of Hengiſt 
was fortified by this ſtrong and ſcaſonable rein- 
forcement. The crafty Barbarian ſuggeſted to 
Vortigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in 
the neighbourhood of the Pits, a colony of 
faithful allies : a third fleet of forty ſhips, under 
the command of his ſon and nephew, ſailed from 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and diſem- 

barked 
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barked a new army.on the coaſt of Northumber- 
land, or Lothian, at the oppoſite extremity of 
the devoted land. It was eaſy to foreſee, but it 
was impoſſible to prevent, the impending evils, 
The two nations were ſoon divided and exaſperat- 
ed by mutual jealouſies. The Saxons magnified 
all that they had done and ſuffered in the cauſe of 
an ungrateful people ; while the Britons regretted 
the liberal rewards which could not ſatisfy the 


avarice of thoſe haughty mercenaries. The 


cauſes of fear and hatred were inflamed into an 
irreconcileable quarrel, The Saxons flew to 
arms; and, if they perpetrated a treacherous 
maſſacre during the ſecurity of a feaſt, they de- 
ſtroyed the reciprocal confidence which ſultains 
the intercourſe of peace and war (129), 


341 


Hengiſt, who boldly aſpired to the conqueſt gnablin. 


of Britain, exhorted his countrymen to embrace 


the glorious opportunity : he painted in lively 1 
colours the fertility of the ſoil, the wealth of the A. P. 455 
—5 82. 


cities, the puſillanimous temper of the natives, 
and the convenient ſituation of a ſpacious ſoli⸗ 
tary iſland, acceſſible on all ſides to the Saxon 
fleets. The ſucceſſive colonies which iſſued, in 
the period of a century, from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Weſer, and the Rhine, were princi- 
pally compoſed of tnree valiant tribes or nations 
of Germany: the Jutes, the old Saxons, and the 
Angles, The * who fought under the pe- 
Allr banner o enen. aſſumed the merit of 

lcading 


(129) Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hun- 
FS Britiſh chiefs ; a crime not unſuitable to their ſavage man- 
vers. But we are not obliged to believe (fee Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
I. viii. c. 9—12,), that Stonehenge is their monument, which the 
giants had for merly tranſported from Africa to Ireland, an! | which 
vhs 2 to Britain by the onder of Ambtouus, and the art of 

erin, 


ment of 
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leading their countrymen in the paths of glory, 
and of erecting, in Kent, the firſt independent 
kingdom. The fame of the enterpriſe was at- 
tributed to the primitive Saxons; and the com- 
mon laws and language of the conquerors are 
deſcribed by the national appellation of a people, 
which, at the end of four hundred years, pro- 
duced the firſt monarchs of South Britain. The 
Angles were diſtinguiſned by their numbers and 
their ſucceſs; and they claimed the honour of 
fixing a perpetual nane on the country, of which 
they occupied the moſt ample portion. The 
Barbarians, who followed the hopes of rapine 
either on the land or ſea, were inſenſibly blended 
with this triple confederacy ; the Frifians, who 
had been tempted by their vicinity to the Britiſl 
ſhores, might balance, during a ſhort ſpace, 
the ſtrength and reputation of the native Saxons; 
the Danes, the Prufſians, the Rugians are faintly 


deſcribed ; and ſome adventurous Huns, who had 


wandered as far as the Baltic, might embark on 
board the German veſſels, for the conqueſt of a 
new world (130). But this arduous atchieve- 
ment was not prepared or executed by the union 
of national powers. Each intrepid chieftain, ac- 
cording to the meaſure of his fame and fortuncs, 
aſſembled his followers; equipped a fleet of 
three, or perhaps of ſixty, veſſels; choſe the 
place of the attack; and conducted his ſubſe- 
quent operations according to the events of the 
war and the diCtates of his private intereſt. In 
the invaſion of Britain many heroes vanquiſhed 


and 


(130) All theſe tribes are expreſsly enumerated by Bede (I. i. c. 
15. p. 52, l. v. c. 9. p. 190.), and though I have confidered Mr. 
Whitaker's remarks (Hiſt, of Mancheſter, vol. ii. p. 338-543.) 
Ido not perceive the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that the Friſians, &. 
were mingled with the Anglo-Saxons. h 
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and fell; but only ſeven victorious leaders aſ- 
ſumed, or at leaſt maintained, the title of kings. 
Seven independent thrones, the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, were founded by the conquerors, and 
ſeven families, one of which has been continued, 
by female ſucceſſion, to our prefent ſovereign, 
derived their equal and ſacred lineage from Wo- 
den, the god of war. It has been pretended, 
that this republic of kings was motterated by a 
general council and a ſupreme magiſtrate. But 
ſuch an artificial ſcheme of policy 1s repugnant 
to the rude and turbulent ſpirit of the Saxo.s: 
their laws are ſilent; and their. imperfect annals 
afford only a dark and bloody proſpect of inteſ- 
tine diſcord (131). 

A monk, who, in the profound ignorance of ge of the 
human life, has preſumed to exercife the of of Britons, 
hiſtorian, ſtrangely disfigures the ſtate of Britain 
at the time of its ſeparation from the Weſtern 
empire. Gildas (132) deſcribes in florid lan- | 
guage the improvements of agriculture, the fo- | 
reign trade which flowed with every tide into the 
Thames and the Severn, the (olid and lofty con- 
ſtruction of public and private edifices : he ac- 
cules the ſinful luxury of the Britiſh people; of —9 
a people, according to the ſame writer, ignorant 
of the moſt ſimple arts, and incapable, without 
the aid of the Romans, of providing walls of ; 
ſtone, or weapons of iron, for the defence of their uf 

native 
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(131) Bede has enumerated ſeven kings, two Saxons, a Jute, 
and four Angles, who lucceſlively acquired in the heptarchy an 
indefinite lupremacy of power and renuwn. But their reign was 
the effect, not of law, but of conqueſt; and he obſerves, in ſimi- 
lar torms, that one of them ſubdued the Illes of Min and An- BE 
gleley ; and that arother impoſed a tribute on the Sco!s and Pits N 
(Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. ii. c. 5. p. 83. ). 17 | 

(738) dee Gildas de Excidio Britanniz, c. i, p. 1. edit. | ' 

Ale. 2 | 
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native land. (133) Under the long dominion of 
the emperors, Britain had been inſenſibly mould- 
ed into the elegant and ſervile form of a Roman 
province, whoſe ſafety was entruſted to a fo- 
reign power. The ſubjects of Honorius con- 
templated their new freedom with ſurpriſe and 
terror; they were left deſtitute of any civil or 
military conſtitution; and their uncertain rulers 
wanted either ſkill, or courage, or authority, to 
direct the public force againſt the common ene- 
my. The introduction of the Saxons betrayed 
their internal weakneſs, and degraded the cha- 
racter both of the prince and people. Their 
conſternation magnified the danger ; the want of 
union diminiſhed their reſources ; and the mad- 
neſs of civil fractions was more ſolicitous to ac- 
cuſe, than to remedy, the evils, which they im- 
puted to the miſconduct of their adverſarics. 
Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they could 
not be ignorant, of the manufacture or the uſe 
of arms : the ſucceſſive and diſorderly attacks of 
the Saxons, allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the proſperous or adverſe events 
of the war added diſcipline and experience to 
their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa 
yielded, without reſiſtance, to the Barbarians, 
the Britiſh iſland, alone and unaided, maintained 
a long, a vigorous, though an unſucceſsſul ſtrug- 
ole, againſt the formidable pirates, who, almoſt 
at the ſame inſtant, aſſaulted the Northern, the 
Eaſtern, and the Southern coaſts. The cities 

which 


(133) Mr. Whitaker (Hiſtory of Mancheſter, vol. ii. p. 503. 
516.) has ſmartly expoſed this glaring abſurdity, which had paſle«! 
unnoticed by the general hiſtorians, as they were haſteuing to more 
intereſting and 1mportant events, 
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which had been fortified with ſkill, were defend- 
ed with reſolution ; the advantages of ground, 
hills, foreſts, and moraſſes, were diligently im- 
proved by the inhabitants; the conqueſt of each 
diſtrict was purchaſed with blood; and the de- 
feats of the Saxons are ſtrongly atteſted by the 
diſcreet ſilence of their annaliſt. Hengiſt might 
hope to atchieve the conqueſt of Britain 3 but 
his ambition, in an active reign of thirty-five 
years, was confined to the poſſeſſion of Kent; 
and the numerous colony which he had planted 
in the North, was extirpated by the ſword of the 
Britons. The monarchy of the Weſt-Saxons 
was laboriouſly founded by the perſevering ef- 
forts of three martial generations. The life of 
Cerdic, one of the braveſt of the children of 
Woden, was conſumed in the conqueſt of Hamp- 
ſhire, and the Iſle of Wight; and the loſs which 
he ſuſtained in the battle of Mount Badon, re- 
duced him to a ſtate of inglorious repoſe. Ken- 
ric, his valiant fon, advanced into Wiltſhire ; 
beſieged Saliſbury, at that time ſeated on a com- 
manding eminence ; and vanquiſhed an army 
which advanced to the relief of the city. In the 
ſubſequent battle of Marlborough (134), his 
Britiſh enemies diſplayed their military ſcience. 
Their troops were formed in three lines; each 
line conſiſted of three diſtinct bodies, and the 
cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen, were diſ- 
tiibuted according to the principles of Roman 


tactics, 


(134) At Beran- birig, or Barbury-caſtle, near Marlborough. 
The Saxon chronicle aſſigns the name and date, Cambden (Bri- 
tannia, vol. i. p. 128.) aſcertains the place; and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon (Scriptores poit Bedam, p. 314.) relates the circumſtances 
of this battle, They are probable and character ſtic; and the hiſ- 


torians of the twelfth century might conſult ſome materials that 
no longer exilt, 
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tactics. The Saxons charged in one weighty co- 
lumn, boldly encountered with their ſhort ſwords 
the long lances of the Britons, and maintained an 
equal conflict till the approach of night. Two 
deciſive victories, the death of three Britiſh kings, 
and the reduction of Cirenceſter, Bath, and Glon- 
ceſter, eſtabliſhed the fame and power of Ceaulin, 
the grandſon of Cerdic, who carried his victori- 
ous arms to the banks of the Severn. 

Aſter a war of an hundred years, the indepen- 
dent Britons ſtill occupied the whole extent of the 
Weſtern coaſt, from the wall of Antoninus, to the 
extreme promontory of Cornwall ; and the princi- 
pal cities of the inland country ſtill oppoſed the 
arms of the Barbarians. Reſiſtance became 
more languid, as the number and boldneſs of the 
aſſailants continually increaſed. Winning their 
way by ſlow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North, from the Eaſt, and from the 
South, till their victorious banners were united 
in the centre of the iſland. Beyond the Severn 
the Britons ſtill aſſerted their national freedom, 
which ſurvived the heptarchy, and even the mo- 
narchy, of the Saxons, The braveſt warriors, who 
preferred exile to ſlavery, found a ſecure refuge in 
the mountains of Wales: the reluctant ſubmiſ- 
ſion of Cornwall was delayed for ſome ages (135); 
and a band of fugitives acquired a ſettlement in 
Gaul, by their own valour, or the liberality of 


the 


(135) Cornwall was finally ſubdued by Athelſtan (A. D. 929 
—941.), who planted an Engliſh colony at Exeter, and confined 
the Britons beyond the river Tamar, See William of Malmfbury, 
J. ii. in the Scriptores poſt Bedam, p. 50, The ſpirit of the Cor- 
niſh knights was degraded by ſervitude z and it ſhould ſeem, from 


the romance of Sir Triſtram, that their cowardice was almoſt pro- 
verbial. 
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the Merovingian kings (136). The Weſtern an- 
gle of Armorica acquired the new appellations of 
Cornwull, and the Leſſer Britain; and the vacant 
lands of the Ofiſmii were filled by a ſtrange peo- 
ple, who, under the authority of their counts 
and biſhops, preſerved the laws and language of 
their anceſtors, To the feeble deſcendants of I} 
Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Armo- 
rica refuſed the cuſtomary tribute, ſubdued the 9 
neighbouring dioceſes of Vannes, Rennes, and 4 
Nantes, and formed a powerful, though vaſſal, 
ſtate, which has been united to the crown of : \v 
France (137). 
In a century of perpetual, or at leaſt imp'aca--1,. fame , 
ble, war, much courage, and ſome ſki!l, muſt of Arthur. 1 
have been exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet 4 
if the memory of its champions is almoſt buried 
in oblivion, we need not repine ; fince every age, 
however deſtitute of ſcience or virtue, ſufficient- 
ly abounds with acts of blood and military re- 
nown. 


(136) The eſtabliſhment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in 
the ſixth century, by Procopius, Gregory of Tours, the ſecond 
council of Tours (A. D. 567.), and the leaſt fulpictous of their 
chronicles and lives of ſaints. The ſubſcription of a biſhop of the 
Britons to the firſt council of Tours (A. D 461. or rather 481.), 
the army of Riothamus, and the Jooie d+clamation of Gildas (alii 
tranſmarinas petebant regiones, c. 25, p. 8.), may countenance an 
emigration. as early as the middle of the fifth century. Beyond 
that æta, the Britons of Armorica can be found cniv in romance; 
and J am ſurpriſed that Mr. Whitaker Genuine Hiſtory of the 
Britons, p. 214—221.) ſhould fo taithfully traniciibe the grofs 
ignorance of Carte, Whole venial errors he has fo rigorouſly chaſ- 
uſed. 

(137) The antiquities of Bretagne, v hich have been the ſubject 
even of political controverſy, arc .iuttated by Hadrian Valeſius 
(Notitia Galliarum, ſub voce Britannia ' iſmarina, p. 98—T100.), 
M. d'Anville (Notice de l' Ancienne Gove, Cort/opitt, Curioſolttes, 
O/iſmii, Vorganium, p. 248. 258. 508. 120, and Etats de PEurope, 
p. 76—80,), Lungue: ue (Deicription de la France, tom. i. p. 84 
—64.), and the Aube e V-rtot (Hist. Critique de FEtabliſſment 
des Bretons dans les Gavles, 2 vol. in 12mo. Paris, 1720.) . I 
may aſſume the merit of examining the original evidence which they 
pave produced, 5 | 
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non. 


ſhore, as a landmark formidable to the Saxons, 


whom he had thrice vanquiſhed in the fields of 


Kent. Ambroſius Aurelian was deſcended from 
a noble family of Romans (138); his modeſty 
was equal to his valour, and his valour, till the 
Jaſt fatal action (139), was crowned with ſplen- 
did ſucceſs. But every Britiſh name is effac- 
ed by the illuſtrious name of ARTHUR (140), 
the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South 
Wales, and the elective king or general of the 
nation. According to the moſt rational account, 
he defeated, in twelve ſucceſſive battles, the An- 
gles of the North, and the Saxons of the Weſt , 
but the declining age of the hero was embittered 
by popular ingratitude, and domeſtic misfortunes. 
The events of his life are leſs intereſting, than the 
ſingular revolutions of his fame. During a peri- 
od of five hundred years the tradition of his ex- 
ploits was preſerved, and rudely embelliſhed, by 
the obſcure bards of Wales and Armorica, who 
were odious to the Saxons, and unknown to the 


reſt 


(138) Bede, who in his chronicle (p. 28.) places Ambroſius 
under the reign of Zeno (A. D. 474—491.), obſerves, that his 
parents had been “ purpura induti;“ which he explains. in his 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, by“ regium nomen et inſigne ferentibus“ 
(1. i. c. 16. p. 53.). The expreſſion of Nennius (c. 44. p. 110. 
edit. Gale) is ſtil] more ſingular, © Unus de conſul;bus gentis Ro- 
* manic:e eſt pater meus.“ | 

(139) By 1 unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our 
antiquarians, Ambroſius is confounded with Natanleod, who (A. 
D. 508.) loſt his own life, and five thouſand of his ſubjeRs, in a 
battle againſt Cerdic, the Weſt Saxon (Chron, Saxon, p. 17, 18.) 

(140) As I am a ſtranger to the Welſh bards Myrdhin, Llo- 
march, and Talieſſin, my faith in the exiſtence and exploits of 
Arthur, principally reſts on the ſimple and circumſtantial teſtimo- 
ny of Nennius (Hiſt, Brit. c. 62, 63. p. 114.). Mr. Whitaker 
(Hiſt. of Mancheſter, vol. ii. p. 31—71.) has framed an intereſt- 
Ing, and even probable, narrative of the wars of Arthur: though 
it is impoſſible to allow the reality of the round table. 


The tomb of Vortimer, the ſon of Vor- 
tigern, was erccted on the margin of the ſea. 
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reſt of mankind. The pride and curioſity of the 
Norman conquerors, prompted them to enquire 
into the ancient hiſtory of Britain: they liſtened 
with fond credulity to the tale of Aithur, and 
eagerly applauded the merit of a Prince, who had 
triumphed over the Saxons, their common ene- 
mies. His romance, tranſcribed in the Latin of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and afterwards tranſlated 
into the faſhionable idiom of the times, was en- 
riched with the various, though incoherent, or- 
naments, which were familiar to the experience, 
the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth centu- 
ry. The progreſs of a Phrygian colony, from 
the Tyber to the Thames, was eaſily engrafted 
on the fable of the Æneid; and the royal anceſ- 
tors of Arthur derived their origin from Troy, 
and claimed their alliance with the Cæſars. His 
trophies were decorated with captive provinces, 
and Imperial titles; and his Daniſh victories 
avenged the recent injuries of his country. The 
gallantry and ſuperſtition of the Britiſh hero, his 
feaſts and tournaments, and the memorable inſti- 
tution of his Knights of the Round Table, were 
faithfully copied from the reigning manners of 
chivalry ; and the fabulous exploits of Uther's 
ſon, appear leſs incredible, than the adventures 
which were atchieved by the enterpriſing valour 
of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, 
introduced into Europe the ſpecious miracles of 
Arabian magic. Fairies, and giants, flying dra- 
gons, and enchanted palaces, were bleuded 
with the more ſimple fictions of the Weſt; and 
the fate of Britain depended on the art, or the 
predictions of Merlin. Every nation embraced 
and adorned the popular romance of Arthur, and 
the Knights of the Round Table: their names 
were celebrated in Greece and Italy ; and the vo- 

luminous 
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luminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir Triftram 
were devoutly ſtudied by the princes and nobles, 
who diſregarded the genuine heroes and hiſtori- 
ans of antiquity. At length the light of ſcience 
and reaſon was rekindled ; the taliſman was bro- 
ken ; the viſionary fabric melted into air ; and 
by a natural, though unjuſt, reverſe of the pub- 
p lic opinion, the ſeverity of the preſent age 1s in- 
clined to queſtion the exifence of Arthur (1 40.) 
Defotation Reſiſtance, if it cannot avert, muſt increaſe 
of Britain, the miſeries of conqueſt ; and conqueſt has never 
appeared more dreadiul and deſtructive than in 
the hands of the Saxons; who hated the valour 
of their enemies, diſdained the faith of treaties, 
and violated, without remorſe, the moſt ſacred 
objects of the Chriſtian worſhip. The fields of 
battle might be traced, almoſt in every diſtrict, 
by monuments of bones; the fragments of fall- 
ing towers were ſtained with blood ; the laſt of 
the Britons, without diſtinction of age and ſex, 
was maſlacred (141) in the ruins of Anderida 
(142); and the repetition of ſuch calamitics was 
frequent and familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. 
The arts ard religion, the laws and language, 
which the Romans had ſo carefully planted in 


Britain, 


(140) The progreſs of romance, and the ſtate of learning, in 
the middle ages, aie illuſtrated by Mr. Thomas Warton, with 
the talte of a poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarian. 
I have derived much inſtruction from the two learned diſſertations 
prefixed to the firſt volume of his Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 

(141) Hoc anno (490) ZElla et Ciſſa — Andredes- 
Ceaſter ; et inter fecerunt omnes qui id incoluerunt; adeo ut ne 
unus Brito ibi ſupeiſtes fuerit (Chron, Saxon, p. 15.) ; an expreſ- 
ſion more dreadtul in its ſimplicity, than all the vague and tedious 
lamentations of the Britiſh Jeremiah. 

(142) Andredes- Ceaſter, or Anderida, is placed by Camden 
(Britannia, vol, 1. p. 258.) at Newenden, in the marſhy grounds 
of Kent, which might be formerly covered by the ſea, and on the 
edge of the great foreſt (Anderida), which overipread ſo large 2 
portion of Hampſhire and Suſſex , 
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Britain, were extirpated by their barbarous ſuc- 
ceſſors. After the deſtruction of the principal 
churches, the biſhops, who had declined the 
crown of martyrdom, retired with the holy relics 
into Wales and Armorica ; the remains of their 
flocks were left deſtitute of any ſpiritual food; 
the practice, and even the remembrance, of Chri(- 
tianity were aboliſhed; and the Britiſh clergy 
might obtain ſome comfort from the damnation 
of the 1dolatrous ſtrangers. The kings of France 
maintained the privileges of their Roman ſubjects; 
but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of 
Rome, and of the emperors. The proceedings 
of civil and criminal juriſdiction, the titles of 
honour, the forms of office, the ranks of ſociety, 
and even the domeſtic rights of marriage, teſta- 
ment, and inheritance, were finally ſuppreſſed ; 
and the indiſcriminate crowd of noble and ple- 
beian flaves was governed by the traditionary 
cuſtoms, which had been coarſely framed for the 
ſhepherds, and pirates, of Germany. The lan- 
guage of ſcience, of buſineſs, and of converſati- 
on, which had been introduced by the Romans, 
was loſt in the general deſolation. A ſufficient 
number of Latin or Celtic words might be aſ- 
ſumed by the Germans, to expreſs their new 
wants and ideas (143); but thoſe zliterate Pa- 
gans preſerved and eſtabliſhed the ule of their 
national dialect (144). Almoſt every name, con- 


ſpicuous 


(143) Dr. Johnſon affirms, that few Engliſh words are of 
Britiſh extraction. Mr. Whitaker, who underſtands the Britiſh 
language, has diſcovered more than three thouſand, and actually 

roduces a long and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 235-329). It 
is poſſible, indeed, that many of theſe words may have been im- 
ported trom the Latin or Saxon into the native idiom of Britain, 

(144) In the beginning of the ſeventh century, the Franks and 
the Anglo-Saxons mutually underſtood each other's language, 


which was derived from the ſame Teutonic root (Bede, I. i. c. 
25. P · 60.) 
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fpicuous either in the church or ſtate, reveals its 
Teutonic origin (145); and the geography of 
England was univerſally inſcribed with foreign 
characters and appellations. The example of a 
revolution, ſo rapid and ſo complete, may not 
eaſily be found; but it will excite a probable ſuſ- 
picion, that the arts of Rome were leſs deeply 
rooted in Britain than in Gaul or Spain ; and that 
the native rudeneſs of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, was covered by a thin varniſh of Italian 
manners. 


Servitude. This ſtrange alteration has perſuaded hiſtori- 


ans, and even philoſophers, that the provincials 
of Britain were totally exterminated ; and that 
the vacant land was again peopled by the perpe- 
tual influx, and rapid increaſe, of the German 
colonies. Three hundred thouſand Saxons are 
ſaid to have obeyed the ſummons of Hengiſt 
(146); the entire emigration of the Angles was 
atteſted, in the age of Bede, by the ſolitude of 
their native country (147); and our experience 
has ſhewn the free propagation of the human 
race, if they are caſt on a fruitful wilderneſs, 
where their ſteps are unconfined, and their ſub- 
ſiſtence is plentiful. The Saxon kingdoms dif. 
played the face of recent diſcovery and cultivati- 
on: the towns were ſmall, the villages were diſ- 
tant; the huſbandry was languid and unſkilful ; 

| four 


(145) After the firſt generation of Italian, or Scottiſh, miſſio- 
naries, the dignities of the church were filled with Saxon profe- 
lytes. 

: (146) Carte's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 195. He quotes 
the Britiſh hiſtorians ; but I much fear, that Jettrey of Monmouth 
(I. vi. c. 15.) is his only witneſs. | 

(147) Bede, Hiſt. Eccletialt, I. i. c. 15. p. $2. The fact is 
probable, and well atteſted: yet ſuch was the looſe intermixture of 
the German tribes, that we find, in a ſubſequent period, the law 
of the Angli and Warini of Germany (Lindenbrog. Codex, p. 


479— 486.). 
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four ſheep were equivalent to an acre of the beſt 
land (148); an ample ſpace of wood and moraſs 
was reſigned to the vague dominion of nature ; 
and the modern biſhopric of Durham, the whole 
territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had return- 
ed to its primitive ſtate of a ſavage and ſolitary 
foreſt (149). Such imperfe& population might 
have been ſupplied, in ſome generations, by the 
Engliſh colonies ; but neither reaſon nor facts can 
juſtify the unnatural ſuppoſition, that the Saxons 
of Britain remained alone in the deſart which 
they had ſubdued. After the ſanguinary Barba- 
rians had ſecured their dominion, and gratified 
their revenge, it was their intereſt to preſerve the 
peaſants, as well as the cattle, of the unreſiſting 
country. In each ſucceſhve revolution, the pati- 
ent herd becomes the property of its new maſters ; 
and the ſalutary compact of food and labour is 
filently ratified by their mutual neceſſities Wil- 
fred, the apoſtle of Suſſex (150), accepted fron 
his royal convert the gift of the peninſula of Sel- 
ſey, near Chicheſter, with the perſons and pro- 
perty of its inhabitants, who then amounted to 
eiglity- ſeven families. He releaſed them at once 
from ſpiritual and temporal bondage; and two 
hundred and fifty ſlaves of both ſexes were bap- 
tized by their indulgent maſter. The kingdom 


Vor. VI. A-a of 


(148) See Dr, Henry's uſeful and laborious Hiſtory of Great 
Britain, vol. ii. p. 388. : 

(149) Quicquid (ſays John of Tinemouth) inter Tynam et 
Teſam fluvios extitit fola eremi vaſtitudo tunc temporis fuit, e: 
idcirco nullius ditioni ſervivit, eo quod ſola indomitorum et fl 
veſtrium animalium ſpelunca et habitatio fuit (apud Carte, vol. i. 
p. I95.). From biſhop Nicholſon (Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, h. 
65. 98.), I underſtand, that fair copies of John of Tinemouth's 
ample Collections are preſerved in the preſerved in the libraries oi 
Oxtord, Lambeth, &c. f | 

(150) See the miſſion of Wilfred, &c. in Bede, Hifi, Eccl-1, 
I. iv. c. 13. 16. p. 155, 156. 159. 
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of Suſſex, which ſpread from the ſea to the 


Thames, contained ſeven thouſand families: 0 
twelve hundred were aſcribed to the Iſle of Wight; Io 
and, if we multiply this vague computation, it | 
may ſeem probable, that England was cultivated 5 
by a million of ſervants, or villains, who were ay 
attached to the eſtates of their arbitrary landlords, 
The indigent Barbarians were often tempted to ' 
ſell their children or themſelves into perpetual, E. 
and even foreign, bondage (151); yet the ſpeci- ol 
al exemptions, which were granted to national 8 
ſlaves (152), ſufficiently declare, that they were fl 
much leſs numerous than the ſtrangers and th 
captives, who had loſt their liberty, or changed tic 
their maſters, by the accidents of war. When 18 
time and religion had mitigated the fierce ſpi- 8 
rit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws encouraged Br 
the frequent practice of manumiſſion; and f 
their ſubjects, of Welſh or Cambrian extrac- "A 
tion, aſſume the reſpectable ſtation of inferior yl 
freemen, poſſeſſed of lands, and intitled to the 5 
rights of civil ſociety (153). Such gentle treat- "46 
ment might ſecure the allegiance of a fierce peo- | 
ple, who had been recently ſubdued on the con- be 
fines of Wales and Cornwall. The ſage Ina, the Of 
legiſlator Ca 
(151) From the concurrent teſtimony of Bede (I. ii. c. t. p. wa 
78.), and William of Malmſbury (J. iii. p. 102.), it appears, ſur 
that the Anglo-Saxons, from the firit, to the laſt, age, perſiſted in 
this unnatwial practice. Their youths were publicly fold in the an 
market of Rome. Cla 
(152) According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawful- of 
ly fold beyond the ſeas. 
(153) The life of a Wallus, or Cambricus, homo, who poſſeſſ- ter 


ed a hyde of land, is fixed at 120 ſhillings, by the fame laws (of 
Ina, tit. xxxii. in Leg. Anglo-Saxon. p. 20.), which allowed 
200 ſhillings for a free Saxon, and 1200 for a Thane (ſee like» 
wile Leg. Anglo-Saxon. p. 71.). We may obſerve, that theſe (1 
legiſlators, the Weſt-Saxons and Mercians, continued their Bri- 
tiſh conqueſts after they became Chriſtians, The laws of the four 
kings of Kent do not condeſcend to notice the exiſtence of any ſub- 
je Britons, 
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legiſlator of Weſſex, united the two nations in 
the bands of domeſtic alliance; and four Britiſh 
lords of Somerſetſhire may be honourably diſtin- 
guiſhed in the court of a Saxon monarch (1 54). 
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The independent Britons appear to have relapſ-Manners of 
ed into the ſtate of original barbariſm, from the Britons, 


whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. Se- 
parated by their enemies from the reſt of man- 
kind, they ſoon became an object of ſcandal and 
abhorrence to the Catholic world (155). Chriſ- 
tianity was ſtill profeſſed in the mountains of 
Wales; but the rude ſchiſmatics, in the form of 
the clerical tonſure, and in the day of the celebra- 
tion of Eaſter, obſtinately reſiſted the imperious 
mandates of the Roman pontiffs. The uſe of the 
Latin language was inſenſibly aboliſhed, and the 
Britons were deprived of the arts and learning 
which Italy communicated to her Saxon proſe- 
lytes. In Wales and Armorica, the Celtic ton- 
gue, the native idiom of the Weſt, was preſerv- 
ed and propagated; and the Bards, who had 
been the companions of the Druids, were {till 
protected, in the ſixteenth century, by the laws 
of Elizabeth. Their chief, a reſpectable officer 
of the courts of Pengwern, or Aberfraw, or 
Caermathaen, accompanied the king's ſervants to 
war: the monarchy of the Britons, which he 
ſung in the front of battle, excited their courage, 
and juſtified their de predations; and the ſongſter 
claimed for his legitimate prize the faireſt heifer 
of the ſpoil. His ſubordinate miniſters, the maſ- 
ters and diſciples of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, 

A a 2 viſited, 


(154) See Carte's Hiſt. of England, vol, i. p. 278. 

(155) At the concluſion of his hiſtory (A. D. 731.), Bede de- 
ſcribes the eccleſiaſtical tate of the iſland, and cenſures the impla- 
cable, though impotent, hatred of the Britons againſt the Engliſh 
nation, and the Catholic church (I. v. c. 23. p. 219-). 
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viſited, in their reſpective circuits, the royal, the 
noble, and the plebeian houſes; and the public 
poverty, almoſt exhauſted by the clergy, was 
oppreſſed by the importunate demands of the 
bards. Their rank and merit were aſcertained by 
ſolemn trials, and the ſtrong belief of ſupernatu- 
ral inſpiration exalted the fancy of the poet, 2nd 
of his audience (157). The laſt retreats of Cel- 
tic freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and 
Britain, were leſs adapted to agriculture than to 
paſturage : the wealth of the Britons conſiſted in 
their flocks and herds; milk and fleſh were their 
ordinary food; and bread was ſometimes eſteem- 
ed, or rejected, as a foreign luxury. I iberty 
had peopled the mountains of Wales and the mo- 
raſſes of Armorica : but their populouſneſs has 
been maliciouſly aſcribed to the looſe practice of 
polygamy ; and the houſes of theſe licentious bar- 
barians have been ſuppoſed to contain ten wives, 
and perhaps fifty children (158). Their diſpoſi- 
tion was rath and choleric: they were bold in ac- 
tion and in ſpeech (159); and as they were igno- 
rant of the arts of peace, they alternately indulg- 
ed their paſſions in foreign and domeſtic war. 
The cavalry of Armorica, the ſpearmen of Gwent, 

and 


(157) Mr. Pennant's Tour in Wales (p. 426—449.) has fur- 
niſhed me with a curious and interelling account of the Welſh 
bards, In the year 1568, a ſiflion was held at Caerwys by the 
{ſpecial command of queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in veca! 
and inſtrumental mulic were contcrred on fitty-five minſtrels, The 
prize (a ſilver harp) was adjudged by the Moſtyn family. 

(158) Regio longe lateque diffuſa, milite, magis quam credibile 
fit, refcita. Partibus equidem in illis miles unus quinquaginta 
generat, fortitus more barbaro denas aut amplius uxores. This 
reproach of William of Poitiers (in the Hiſtorians of France, tom. 
xi. p. 88.) is diſciaimed by the Benedictine editors, 

(159) Gualdus Cambrenſis confines this gift of bold and ready 
eloquence to the Romans, the French, and the Britons. The ma- 
licious Welſhman inſinuates, that the Engliſh taciturnity might 
poſhbly be the effect of their ſervitude under the Normans. 
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and the archers of Merioneth, were equally for- 
midable ; but their poverty could feldom procure 
e ther ſhields or helmets ; and the inconvenient 
weight would have retarded the ſpeed and agility 
of their deſultory operations. One of the great- 
eſt of the Englith monarchs was requeſted to ſa- 
tisfy the curioſity of a Greek emperor concerning 
the ſtate of Britain; and Henry II. could aſſert, 
from his perſonal experience, that Wales was in- 
habited by a race of naked warriors, who encoun- 
tered, without fear, the defenſive armour of their 
enemies (160). 


By the revolution of Britain, the limits of ſci- ue or 
aduüulous 


ſtate of 


ence, as well as of empire, were contracted. 
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The dark cloud, which had been cleared by the Britain. 


Phcenician diſcoveries, and finally difpelled by 
the arms of Cæœſar, again ſettled on the ſhores of 
the Atlantic, and a Roman province was again 
loft among the fabulous iflands of the Ocean. 
One hundred and fifty years after the reign of 
Honorius, the graveſt hiſtorian of the times (161) 
deſcribes the wonders of a remote iſle, whole 
eaſtern and weſtern parts are divided by an anti- 
que wall, the boundary of life and denth, or, 
more properly, of truth and fiction. The eaſt 
is a fair country, inhabited by a civilized people; 
the air is healthy, the waters are pure and plenti- 
ful, and the earth yields her regular and fruitful 
increaſe. In the weſt, beyond the wall, the air 

iS 


(160) The picture of Welſh and Armorican manners is drawn 
from Giraldus (Deſcript. Cambriæ, c. 6-15. inter Script. Camb- 
den. p. 836—$891.), and the authors quoted by the Abbe de Ver- 
tot (Hiſt, Critique, tom. ii. p. 259—266,). 

(161) Sce Procopius de Bell. Gothic. I. iv. c. 20. p. 620625. 
The Greek hiſtorian is himſelf ſo confounded by the wonders 
which he relates, that he weakly attempts to diſtinguiſh the iſlands 
of Brittia and Britain, which he has identified by ſo many inſe- 


parable circumſtances, 
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is infectious and mortal; the ground is covered 
with ſerpents ; and this dreary ſolitude is the regi— 
on of departed ſpirits, who are tranſported from 
the oppolite ſhores in ſubſtantial boats, and by li- 
ving rowers, Some families of fiſhermen, the 
ſubjects of the Franks, are excuſed from tribute, 
in conſideration of the myſterious office which is 
performed by theſe Charons of the ocean, 
Each in his turn is ſummoned, at the hour of 
midnight, to hear the voices, and even the 
names, of the ghoſts: he is ſenſible of their 
weight, and he feels himſelf impelled by an un- 
known, but irreſiſtible, power. After this 
dream of fancy, we read with aſtoniſhment, that 
the name of this iſland is Briitia; that it lies in 
the ocean, againſt the mouth of the Rhine, and 
leſs than thirty miles from the continent; that it 
is poſſeſſed by three nations, the Friſians, the 
Angles, and the Britons; and that ſome Angles 
had appeared at Conſtantinople, in the train of 
the French ambaſſadors. From theſe ambaſſadors 
Procopius might be informed of a ſingular, though 
not improbable, adventure, which announces 
the ſpirit, rather than the delicacy, of an Engliſh 
heroine. She had been betrothed to Radiger 
king of the Varni, a tribe of Germans who touch- 
ed the ocean and the Rhine; but the perfidious 
lover was tempted, by motives of policy, to pre- 
fer his father's widow, the ſiſter of Theodebert 
king of the Franks (162). The forſaken prin- 


ceſs 


(162) Theodebert, grandſon of Clovis, and king of Auſtraſia, 
was the moſt powerful and warlike prince of the age ; and this re- 
markable adventure may be placed between the years 534 and 
547, the extreme terms of his reign. His ſiſter Theudechildis 
retired tv Sens, where ſhe founded monaſteries, and diſtributed 
alms (fee the notes of the Benedictine editors, in tom. ii. p. 216.) 
If we may credit 2 of Fortunatus (I. vi. carm. 5. in 
tom, ii. p. 507.) iger was deprived of a moſt valuable wife, 
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ceſs of the Angles, inſtead of bewailng, reveng- 
ed her diſgrace. Her warlike ſubjects are ſaid 
to have been ignorant of the uſe, and even of 
the form, of an horſe; bur ſhe boldly failed from 
Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of 
four hundred ſhips, and an army of one hundred 
thouſand men. After the loſs of a battle, the 
captive Radiger implored the mercy of his victo- 
rious bride, who generouſly pardoned his offence, 
diſmiſſed her rival, and compelled the king of 
the Warni to diſcharge with honour and fidelity 
the duties of an huſband (163). This gallant 
exploit appears to be the laſt naval enterpriſe of 
the Anglo-Saxons, The arts of navigation, by 
which they had acquired the empire of Britain 
and of the ſea, were ſoon neglected by the indo- 
ſent Barbarians, who ſupinely renounced all the 
commercial advantages of their inſular fituation. 
Seven independent kingdoms were agitated. by 
perpetual diſcord ; and the Britiſh world was ſel- 
dom connected, either in peace or war, with the 
nations of the continent (164). 
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I have now accompliſhed the laborious narra-Fall of the 


tive of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, 


oman 
mpire in 


fromthe Weſt. 


(x63) Perhaps ſhe was the ſiſter of one of the princes or chiefs 
of the Angles, who landed in 327, and the following years, be- 
tween the Humber and the Thames, and gradually founded the 
kingdoms of Eaft-Anglia and Mercia, The Engliſh writers are 
ignorant of her name and exiſtence : but Procopius may have ſug- 
geſted to Mr. Rowe the character and ſituation of Rodugune in 
the tragedy of the Royal Convert, 

(164) In the copious hiſtory of Gregory of Tours, we cannot 
find any traces of hoſtile or friendly intercourſe between France 
and England, except in the marriage of the daughter of Caribert 
king of Paris, quam regis cajuſdam in Cantia filius matrimonio 
copulavit (I. ix. c. 26. in tom. ii. p. 348.) The biſhop of Tow's 
ended his hiſtory and his life almoſt immediately before the con- 


version of Kent. 
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from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines, to its total extinction in the Welt, about 
five centuries after the Chriſtian æra. At that 
unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely ſtruggled 
with the natives for the poſſeſſion of Britain : 
Gaul and Spain were divided between the power- 
ful monarchies of the Franks and Viſigoths, and 
the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and 


Burgundians: Africa was expoſed to the cruel 


perſecution of the Vandals, and the ſavage in- 
ſults of the Moors : Rome and Italy, as far as 
the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an 
army of Barbarian mercenaries, whoſe lawleſs ty- 
ranny was ſucceeded by the reign of Theodoric 
the Oſtrogoth. All the ſubjects of the empire, 
who, by the uſe of the Latin language, more par- 
ticularly deſerved the name and privileges of Ro- 
mans, were oppreſſed by the diſgrace and calami- 
ties of foreign conqueſt ; and the victorious na- 
tions of Germany eſtabliſhed a new ſyſtem ot 
manners and government in the weſtern countries 
of Europe. The majeſty of Rome was faintly 
repreſented by the princes of Conſtantinople, the 
feeble and imaginary ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, Yet 
they continued to reign over the Eaſt, from the 
Danube to the Nile and Tigris ; the Gothic and 
Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were ſub- 


verted by the arms of Juſtinian; and the hiſtory 


of the Greek emperors may ſtill afford a long ſe- 


ries of inſtructive leſſons, and intereſting revo- 
Jutions, | 


General 
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General Obſervations on the Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the Weſt. 


HE Greeks, after their country had been 
reduced into a province, imputed the tri- 
umphs of Rome, not to the merit, but to the 
FORTUNE, of the republic. The inconſtant god- 
deſs, who fo blindly diftributes and reſumes her 
favours, had now conſented (ſuch was the lan- 
guage of envious flattery) to reſign her wings, to 
deſcend from her globe, and to fix her firm and 
immutable throne on the banks of the Tyber (1). 
A wiſer Greek, who has compoſed, with a philo- 
ſophic ſpirit, the memorable hiſtory of his own 
times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and 
deluſive comfort, by opening to their view the 
deep foundations of the greatneſs of Rome (2), 
The fidelity of the citizens to each other, and to 
the ſtate, was confirmed by the habits of educa- 
tion, and the prejudices of religion. Honour, 
as well as virtue, was the principle of the repub- 
lie; the ambitious citizens laboured to deſerve the 
ſolemn 


(1) Such are the figurative expreſſions of Plutarch (Opera, 
tom, ii, p. 318. edit. Wechel), to whom, on the faith of his ſon 
Lamprias (Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc. tom, iii. p. 341.), I ſhall 
boldly impute the malicious declamation, Tigh T1; Pwpcrrur TUy m5. 
The ſame opinions had preva led among the Greeks two hundred 
and fifty years before Plutarch; and to confute them is the pro- 
feſſed intention of Polybius (Hiſt. I. i. p. go. edit. Gronov, Amſtel. 
1670.). : 

23 85 the ineſtimable remains of the ſixth book of Polybius, 
and many other parts of his general hiſtory, particularly a digreſ- 
fion in the ſeventeenth book, in which he compares the phalanx 
and the legion. 
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ſolemn glories of a triumph ; and the ardour of 
the Roman youth was kindled into active emnla- 
tion, as oſten as they beheld the domeſtic images 
of their anceſtors (3). The temperate ſtruggles 
of the patricians and plebeians had finally eſtab- 
liſhed the firm and equal balance of the conſti- 
tution; which united the freedom of popular 
aſſemblies, with the authority and wiſdom of a 
ſerate, and the executive powers of a regal ma- 
giſtrate. When the conſul diſplayed the ſtandard 
of the republic, each citizen bound himſelf, by 
the obligation of an oath, to draw his ſword in 
the cauſe of his country, till he had diſcharged 
the ſacred duty by a military ſervice of ten years, 
-This wiſe inſtitution continually poured into the 
field the riſing generations of freemen and ſoldiers , 
and their numbers were reinforced by the warlike 
and populous ſtates of Italy, who, after a brave 
reſiſtance, had yielded to the valour, and em- 
braced the alliance, of the Romans. The ſage 
hiſtorian, who excited the virtue of the younger 
Scipio, and beheld the ruin of Carthage (4), has 
accurately deſcribed their military ſyſtem, their 
levies, arms, exerciſes, ſubordination, marches, 
encampments ; and the invincible legion, ſuperior 
in active ſtrength to the Macedonian phalanx of 
Philip and Alexander. From theſe inſtitutions of 
peace and war, Polybius has deduced the ſpirit 
and ſucceſs of a people, incapable of fear, and 

impatient 

(3) Salluſt heard the generous profeſſions of P. Scipio and 
Q. Maximus (de Bell. Jugurthin, c. 4.) ; yet theſe noble brothers 
were dead many years before the birth of Salluſt. But the Latin 
hiſtorian had read, and moſt probably tranſcribes, Polybius, their 
contemporary and friend. 

(4) While Carthage was in flames, Scipio repeated two lines of 
the Iliad, which expreſs the deſtruction of Troy, acknowledging 
to Polybius, his friend and preceptor (Polyb. in Excerpt. de Vir- 
tut. et Vit. tom. ii, p. 1455—1465), that while he recollected the 


viciſſitudes of human affairs, he inwardly applied them to the fu- 
ture calamities of Rome (Appian, in Libycis, p. 136. edit. Toll.). 
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impatient of repoſe. The ambitious deſign of 
conqueſt, which might have been defeated by the 
ſeaſonable conſpiracy of mankind, was attempt- 
ed and atchieved ; and the perpetual violation of 
zuſtice was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage. The arms of the repub- 
lic, ſometimes vanquiſhed in battle, always victo- 
rious in war, advanced with rapid ſteps to the 
Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Occan; and the images of gold, or ſilver, or 
braſs, that might ſerve to repreſent the nations and 
their kings, were ſucceſſively broken by the 270 
monarchy of Rome (5). 

The riſe of a city, which ſwelled into an em- 
pire, may deſcrve, as a ſingular prodigy, the re- 
flection of a philoſophie mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 
immoderate greatneſs. Proſperity ripened the 
principle of decay; the cauſes of deſtruction 
multiplied with the extent of conqueſt ; and as 
ſoon as time or accident had removed the artiſi- 
cial ſupports, the ſtupendous fabric yielded to the 
preſſure of its own weight. The ſtory of its ruin 
is ſimple ard obvious; and inſtead of enquiring 
why the Roman empire was deſtroyed, we ſhould 
rather be ſurpriſed that it had ſubſiſted ſo long. 
The victorious legions, who, in diſtant wars ac- 
quired the vices of ſtrangers and mercenaries, 
firſt oppreſſed the freedom of the republic, and 
afterwards violated the majeſty of the Purple, 
The emperors, anxious for their perſonal ſafety 
and the public peace, were reduced to the baſe 

expedicnt 


(5) See Daniel ii, 32z—40. © And the fourth kingdom ſhall be 


de ſtrong as iron; foraſmuch as iron breaketh in pieces, and ſub- 


« queth all things,” The remainder of the prophecy (the mix- 
ture of iron and clay) was accompliſhed, according to St. Jerom, 
in his own time. Sicut enim in principio nihil Romano Imperio 
fortius et durius, ita in fine rerum nihil imbecilſius: quum et in 
bellis civilibus et adverſus diverſas nationes, aliarum gentium bar» 
bararum auxilio indigemus (Opera, tom. v. p. 573.) 
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expedient of corrupting the diſcipline which ten- 
dered them alike formidable to their ſovereign and 
to the enemy ; the vigour of the military govern- 
ment was relaxed, and finally diſſolved, by the 
partial inſtitutiors of Conſtantine ; and the Ro- 
man world was overwhelmed by a deluge of Bar- 
barians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently a- 
ſcribed to the tranſlation of the ſeat of empire; 
but this hiſtory has already ſhewn, that the pow- 
ers of government were divided, rather than re- 
moved. The throne of Conſtantinople was erect- 
ed in the Eaſt; while the Weſt was ſtill poſſeſſed 
by a ſeries of emperors who held their reſidence 
in Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of 
the legions and provinces. This dangerous no- 
velty impaired the ſtrength, and fomented the 
vices, of a double reign : the inſtruments of an 
oppreſſive and arbitrary ſyſtem were multi- 
plied ; and a vain emulation of Juxury, not of 
merit, was introduced and ſupported between 
the degenerate ſucceſſors of Theodoſius. Ex- 
treme diſtreſs, which unites the virtue of a free 
people, embitters the factions of a declining mo- 
narchy. The hoſtile favourites of Arcadius and 
Honorius betrayed the republic to its common 
enemies; and the Byzantine court beheld with 
indifference, perhaps with pleaſure, the diſgrace 
of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, and the lofts 
of the Weſt. Under the ſucceeding reigns, the 
alliance of the two empires was reſtored ; but the 
aid of the Oriental Romans was tardy, doubtſul, 
and ineffectual; and the national ſchiſm of the 
Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the perpetual 
difference of language and manners, of intereſt, 
and even of religion. Yet the ſalutary event 
approved in ſome meaſure the judgment of 

Conſtantine, 
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Conſtantine, During a long period of decay, 
his impregnable city repelled the victorious ar:inies 
of Barbarians, protected the wealth of Aſia, and 
commanded, both in peace and war, the impor- 
tant ſtreights which connect the Euxine and Me- 
diterranean ſeas. The foundation of Conſtanti- 
nople more eſſentially contributed to the preſerva- 
tion of the Eaſt, than to the ruin of the Welt. 
As the happineſs of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without ſurpriſe 
or ſcandal, that the introduction, or at leaſt the 
abuſe, of Chriſtianity, had ſome influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The cler- 
gy ſucceſsfully preached the doctrines of patience 
and pufillanimity ; the active virtues of ſociety 
were diſcouraged ; and the laſt remains of milita- 
ry ſpirit were buried in the cloyſter : a large por- 
tion of public and private wealth was conſecrated 
to the ſpecious demands of charity and devotion ; 
and the ſoldiers pay was laviſhed on the uſeleſs 


multitudes of both ſexes, who could only plead 


the merits of abſtinence and chaſtity, Faith, 
zeal, curioſity, and the more earthly paſſions of 
malice and ambition, kindled the flame of theo- 
logical diſcord ; the church, and even the ſtate, 
were diſtracted by religious factions, whoſe con- 
flicts were ſometimes bloody, and always impla- 
cable; the attention of the emperors was divert- 
ed from camps to ſynods ; the Roman world was 
oppreſſed by a new ſpecies of tyranny ; and the 
perſecuted ſe&s became the ſecret enemies of 
their country. Yet party-ſpirit, however perni- 
cious or abſurd, 1s a principle of union as well as 
of diſſention. The biſhops, from eighteen hun- 
dred pulpits, inculcated the duty of paſſive obe- 
dience to a lawful and orthodox ſovereign ; their 
frequent aſſemblies, and perpetual correſpon- 

dence, 
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dence, maintained the communion of diſtant 
churches ; and the benevolent temper of the goſ- 
pel was ſtrengthened, though confined, by the 
ſpiritual alliance of the Catholics. The ſacred in- 
dolence of the monks was devoutly embraced by 
a ſervile and effeminate age; but if ſuperſtition 
had not afforded a decent retreat, the ſame vices 
wou'd have tempted the unworthy Romans to de- 
ſert, from baſer motives, the ſtandard of the re- 
public. Religious precepts are eaſily obeyed, 
which indulge and ſanctiſy the natural inclinations 
of their votaries ; but the pure and genuine in- 
fluence of Chriſtianity may be traced in its bene- 
ficial, though imperfect, effects on the Barbarian 
proſelytes of the North. If the decline of the 
Roman empire was haſtened by the converſion of 
Conſtantine, his victorious religion broke the vio- 
lence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious tem- 
per of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be uſefully applied 
to the inſtruction of the preſent age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex- 
cluſive intereſt and glory of his native country: 
but a philoſopher may be permitted to enlarge his 
views, and to conſider Europe as one great repub- 
lic, whoſe various inhabitants have attained almoſt 
the ſame level of politeneſs and cultivation. The 
balance of power will continue to fluctuate, and 
the proſperity of our own, or the neighbouring 
kingdoms, may be alternately exalred or deprefl- 
ed; but theſe partial events cannot eſſentially in- 
jure our general ſtate of happineſs, the ſyſtem of 
arts, and laws, and manners, which fo advan- 
tageouſly diſtinguiſh, above the reſt of mankind, 
the Europeans and their colonies, The ſavage na- 
tions of the globe are the common enemies of 


civiliſed 
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civiliſed ſociety; and we may enquire with anx- 
ious curioſity, whether Europe is ſtill threaten- 
ed with a repetition of thoſe calamities, which 
formerly oppreſſed the arms and inſtitutions of 
Rome. Perhaps the fame reflections will illuſ- 
trate the fall of that mighty empire, and explain 
the probable cauics of our actual ſecurity. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent 
of their danger, and the number of their ene- 
mies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the nor- 
thern countries of Europe and Aſia were filled 
with innumerable tribes of hunters and ſhepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, 
and impatient to raviſh the fruits of induſtry. 
The Barbarian word was agitated by the rapid 
Impulſe of war; and the peace of Gaul or Ital 
was ſhaken by the diſtant revolutions of China. 
The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the Weſt ; and the 
torrent was ſwelled by the gradual acceſſion of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yield- 
ed to the Huns, aſſumed in Meir turn the ſpirit 
of conqueſt ; the endleſs column of Barbarians 
preſſed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight; and, if the foremoſt were deſtroyed, 
the vacant ſpace was inſtantly repleniſhed by new 
aſſailants. Such formidable emigrations no long- 
er iſſue from the North; and the long repoſe, 
which has been imputed to the decreaſe of popu- 
lation, is the happy conſequence of the progrels 
of arts and agriculture. Inſtead of ſome rude 
villages, thinly ſcattered among its woods and 
moraſſes, Germany now produces a liſt of two 
thouſand three hundred walled towns: the Chriſ- 
tian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Po- 
land have been ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed ; and the 

| Hanſe 
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Hanſe merchants, with the Teutonic knights, 
have extended their colonies along the coaſt of the 
Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland. From the 
Gulf of Finland to the Eaſtern Ocean, Ruſſia 
now aſſumes the form of a powerful and civiliſed 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the 
Oby, and the Lena; and the fierceſt of the Tar- 
tar hords have been taught to tremble and obey. 
The reign of independent Barbariſm is now con- 
tracted to a narrow ſpan; and the remnant of 
Calmucks or Uzbeks, whoſe forces may be al- 
moſt numbered, cannot ſeriouſly excite the. a 
prehenſions of the great republic of Europe (6). 
Yet this apparent ſecurity ſhould not tempt us to 
forget, that new enemies, and unknown dangers, 
may palſibly ariſe from ſome obſcure people, 
ſcarcely viſible in the map of the world. The 
Arabs or Saracens, who ſpread their conqueſts 
from India to Spain, had languiſhsd in poverty 
and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into thoſe 
ſavage bodies the ſoul of enthuſiaſm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed by the ſingular and perfect coalition of its 
members. The ſubject nations, reſigning the 
hope, and even the wiſh, of independence, em- 
braced the character of Roman citizens; and the 
provinces of the Weſt were reluctantly torn by 

the 


(6) The French and Engliſh editors of the Genealogical Hiſto- 
ry of the Tartars have ſubjoined a curious, though imperfect, de- 
icription of their preſent ſtate, We might queſtion the indepen- 
dence of the Calmucks, or Eluths, fince they have been recently 
vanquiſhed by the Chineſe, who, in the year 1759, ſubdued the 
lefler Bucharia, and advanced into the country of Badakſhan, 
near the ſources of the Oxus (Memoires ſur les Chinois, tom, 1. 
p-. 325—400.). But theſe conqueſts are precarious, nor will I 
venture to enſure the ſafety of the Chineſe empire, 
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the Barbarians from the boſom of their mother- 
country (7). But this union was purchaſed by 
the loſs of national freedom and military ſpirit ; 
and the ſervile provinces, deſtitute of life and 
motion, expected their ſafety from the mercenary 
troops and governors, who were directed by the 
orders of a diſtant court. The happineſs of an 
hundred millions depended on the perſonal merit 
of one, or two, men, perhaps children, whoſe 
minds were corrupted by education, luxury, and 
deſpotic power. The deepeſt wounds were in- 
flicted on the empire during the minorities of the 
ſons and grandfons of Theodoſius; and, aſter 
thoſe incapable princes ſeemed to attain the age 
of manhood, they abandoned the church to the 
biſhops, the ſtate to the eunuchs, and the provin- 
ces to the Barbarians. Europe is now divided 
into twelve powerful, though unequal, kingdoms, 
three reſpectable commonwealths, and a variety 
of ſmaller, though independent, ſtates : the 
chances of royal and miniſterial talents are mul - 
tiplied, at leaſt, with the number of its rulers : 
and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the 
North, while Arcadius and Honorius flumber 
on the thrones of the houſe of Bourbon. The 
abuſes of tyranny are reſtrained by the mutual 
influence of fear and ſhame ; republics have ac- 
quired order and ſtability ; monarchies have im- 
bibed the principles of freedom, or, at leaſt, 
of moderation; and ſome ſenſe of honour and 
juſtice is introduced into the molt defective con- 

Vol.. VI. B b ſtitutions 


(7) The prudent reader will determine how far this general 
propoſition is wezkened by the revolt of the Iſaurians, the inde- 
pendence of Britain aud Armorica, the Mooriſh tribes, or the 
Bagaudæ of Gau! and Spain (vol. i, p. 340. vol. iii. p. 273. 
337. 434.) 
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ſtitutions by the general manners of the times. 
In peace, the progreſs of knowledge and induſtry 
is accelerated by the emulation of ſo many active 
rivals: in war, the European forces are exerciſed 
by temperate and undeciſive conteſts. If a ſa- 
vage conqueror ſhould iſſue from the deſerts of 
Tartary, he muſt repeatedly vanquiſh the robuſt 
peaſants of Ruſſia, the numerous armies of Ger- 
many, the gallant nobles of France, and the in- 
trepid freemen of Britain ; who, perhaps, might 
confederate for their common defence. Should 
the victorious Barbarians carry ſlavery and deſo- 
lation as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thouſand 
veſſels would tranſport beyond their purſuit the 
remains of civiliſed ſociety ; and Europe would 
revive and flouriſh in the American world, which 
is already filled with her colonies, and inſtitu- 
tions (8). 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the ſtrength and courage of Bar- 
barians. In every age they have oppreſſed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Perſia, who neglected, and ſtill neglect, to coun- 
terbalance theſe natural powers by the reſources 
of military art. The warlike ſtates of antiquity, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race 
of ſoldiers; exerciſed their bodies, diſciplined 
their courage, multiplied their forces by regular 
evolutions, and converted the iron, which they 


poſſeſſed 


(8) America now contains about ſix millions of European 
blood and deſcent; and their numbers, at leaſt in the North, are 


continually increaſing. Whatever may be the changes of their 


political ſituation, they muſt preſerve the manners of Europe; 
and we may reflect with ſome pleaſure, that the Engliſh language 
will probably be diffuſed over an immenſe and populous con- 
unent. 
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poſſeſſed, into ſtrong and ſerviceable weapons. But 
this ſuperiority iuſenſibly declined with their laws 
and manners; and the feeble policy of Conſtan- 
tine and his ſucceſſors armed and inſtructed, for 
the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the 
Barbarian mercenaries. The military art has 
been changed by the invention of gunpowder ; 
which enables man to command the two moſt 
powerful agents of nature, air and fire. Mathe- 
matics, chy miſtry, mechanics, architecture, have 
been applied to the ſervice of war; and the ad- 
verſe parties oppoſe to each other the molt elaho- 
rate modes of attack and of defence, Hiſtorians 
may indignantly obſerve, that the preparations of 
a ſiege would found and maintain a flourithing 
colony (9); yet we cannot be diſpleaſed, that the 
ſubverſion of a city ſhould be a work of coſt and 
difficulty; or that an induſtrious people ſhould be 
protected by thoſe arts, which ſurvive and tupply 
the decay of military virtue. Cannon and forti— 
hcations now form an impregnable barrier againſt 
the Tartar horſe; and Europe is fecure from any 
future irruption of Barbarians, fince, beſore they 
can conquer, they mutt ceaſe to be barbarous. 
Their gradual advances in the ſcience of war 
would always be accompanies, as we may 2 

| rom 


(90) On avoit fait venir (for the ſiege of Turin) 149 pieces de 
canon; ct il eſt à tema: quer que chaque ges canon monte revicnt 
a enviion 2000 ECus ; il y avoit 116,00) buulets 3 106,000 Car- 
touches d'une tagun, et 300,090 U une autre; 21,000 bombes; 
27,700 grenades, 15,020 lacs a terre, 39,9000 inftrumens pou le 
pionnage; 1,200,000 livres de poudre, Ajgutcz 4 ces munitionss 
le ploinb, le fer, et le fer-blanc, les cordages, rout ce qui lert 
aux mineurs, le ſuupire, le ta:petre, les OUTS ac toute Uipcce, 
Il eſt certain que les frais de tous ces p Cyaratits de deſtruction 
ſuſfirvient pour fonder et pour taire fleurn da plus nombreute Cu» 
jlonie. Voltaire, S.scle de Louis XIV. c. XX. in his ois, ton, 
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from the example of Ruſſia, with a proportiona- 
ble improvement in the arts of peace and civil 
policy; and they themſelves muſt deſerve a place 
among the poliſhed nations whom they ſubdue. 

Should theſe ſpeculations be found doubtful or 
fallacious, there ſtill remains a more humble 
ſource of comfort and hope. The diſcoveries of 
ancient and, modern navigators, and the domeſtic 
hiſtory, or tradition, of the moſt enlightened 
nations, repreſent the human ſavage, naked both 
in mind and body, and deſtitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almoſt of language (10). From 
this abject condition, perhaps the primitive and 
univerſal ſtate of man, he has gradually ariſen to 
command the animals, to fertiliſe the earth, to 
traverſe the ocean, and to meaſure the heavens. 
His progreſs in the improvement and exerciſe of 
his mental and corporeal faculties (11) has been 
irregular and various; infinitely flow in the be- 
ginning, and increaſing by degrees with redoubled 
velocity : ages of laborious aſcent have been fol- 
lowed by a moment of rapid downfal; and the 
ſeveral climates of the globe have felt the viciſſi- 
tudes of light and darkneſs. Yet the — 
0 


(10) It would be an eaſy, though tedious taſk, to produce the 
authorities of poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians, I ſhall there- 
fore content myſelf with appealing to the deciſive and authentic 
teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. I. i. p. 11, 12. |. iii. p. 
184, &. edit, Weſſeling.). The Icthyophagi, who in his time 
wandeied along the ſhores of the Red Sea, can only be compared 
to the natives of New Holland (Dampier's Voyages, vol. i. p. 
464— 469.) Fancy, or perhaps reaton, may ſtill ſuppoſe an ex- 
treme and abſolute fate of nature far below the level of theſe ſa- 
vages, who hd acquired fome arts and inſtruments, 

(11) S++ be learned and rational work of the Preſident Goguet, 
de Or give des Loix, des Arts et des Sciences. He traces from 


facts, or conjectutes (tom, 1. p. 147337, edit. 12mo.), the firſt 
and molt difficult ſteps of human invention, 
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of four thouſand years ſhould enlarge our hopes, 
and diminiſh our apprehenſions: we cannot de- 
termine to what height the human ſpecies may 
aſpire in their advances towards perfection; but 
it may ſafely be preſumed, that no people, unleſs 
the face of nature is changed, will relapſe into 
their original barbariſm. The improvements of 
ſociety may be viewed under a threefold aſpect. 
1. The poet or philoſopher illuſtrates his age and 
country by the efforts of a ſingle mind; but theſe 
ſuperior powers of reaſon or fancy are rare and 
ſpontaneous productions; and the genius of Ho- 
mer, or Cicero, or Newton, would excite leſs ad- 
miration, if they could be created by the will of 
a prince, or the leſſons of a preceptor. 2. The 
benefits of law and policy, of trade and manu- 
factures, of arts and iciences, are more ſolid and 
permanent; and many individuals may be quali- 
fied, by education and diſcipline, to promote, in 
their reſpective ſtations, the intereſt of the com- 
munity. But this general order 1s the effect of 
{kill and labour; and the complex machinery 
may be decaved by time, or injured by violence. 
3. Fortunately for mankind, the more uſeful, or, 
at leaſt, more neceſſary arts, can be performed 
without {ſuperior talents, or national ſubordinati- 
on ; without the powers of one, or the union of 
many. Each village, each family, each individu- 
al, muſt always poſſeſs both ability and inclinati- 
on, to perpetuate © the uſe of fire (12) and of . 
tals; 


(12) It is certain, however ſtrange, that many nations have 
been .gnorant of the uſe of fire, Even the ingenious natives of 
Oiahcite, who are dettirute of metals, have not invented any 
earthen velleis capable of (ſuſtaining the action of fire, and of 
communicating the heat to the liquids which they contain. 
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tals; the propagation and ſervice of domeſtic 
animals; the methods of hunting and fiſhing ; 
the rudiments of navigation; the imperfect cul- 
tivation of corn, or other nutritive grain ; and 
the ſimple practice of the mechanic trades. Pri- 
vate genius and public induſtry may be extirpat- 
ed ; but theſe hardy plants ſurvive the tempeſt, 
and ſtrike an everlaſting root into the moſt un- 
favourable ſoil. The ſplendid days of Auguſtus 
and Trajan were eclipled by a cloud of 1gno- 
rance; and the Barbarians ſubverted the laws 
and palaces of Rome. But the ſcythe, the in- 
vention or emblem of Saturn (13), ſtill continu- 
ed annually to mow the harveſts of Italy; and 
the human feaſts of the Læſtrigons (14) a 
never been renewed on the coaſt of Campania. 

Since the firſt diſcovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal have diffuſed, among 
the ſavages of the Old and New World, theſe 
ineſtimable gifts: they have been ſucceſſively 
propagated ; they can never be loſt. We may 
therefore acquieſce in the pleaſing concluſion, 
that every age of the world has increaſed, and 
{till increaſes, the real wealth, the happineſs, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the hu- 
man race (15). 


(13) Plutarch. Queſt, Rom, in tom, i. p. 275. Macrob, 
Saturnal. I. i. c. 8. p. 152. edit. London, "The — of Saturn 
(of his religious wurſhip) in a ſhip, may indicate, that the favage 
coaſt of Latium was firit diſcovered and civilized by the Phariute 
cians. 

(14) In the ninth and tenth hooks of the Odyſſey, Homer has 
embelliſhed the tales of feartul and credalous failors, who trant- 
foi med the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monſtrous giants. 

(15) The merit of diſcovery has tov often been {tamed with 
avarice, cruelty, and fanaticilm ; and the intercourſe of nations 
has produced the communication of difcafe and prejudice, A fin- 
gular exception is due to the virtue of our ewn times and * 

he 
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The five great voyages ſucceſſively undertaken by the command of 

his preſent Majefty, were inſpired by the pure and generous love 

of ſcience and of mankind. The ſame prince, adapting his be- 

nefactions to the different ſtages of ſociety, has founded a ſchool 

of painting in his capital; and has introduced into the iſlands of 

= South Sea, the vegetables and animals moſt uſeful to human 
E. 
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